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CHAPTER 1. 
SCORCHING July 


sun beams down 
upon the hills and 
meadows of Red- 
land Farm. Not 
the faintest breeze 
is stirring in the 
trees along the 

brook where 

the cows 

stand con- 


tentedly 
chewing their 


eud. There 


are sounds of 


life in the sul- 
try air: old 
Sandy lustily urging his team up towards 
the barn, the bleating of a stray lamb 


away on the hills, the drowsy hum of 


insects. 

Beyond the stretch of meadows, sur- 
rounded by massive oaks, stands the old 
Brownson homestead, a solid strueture 
built more for comfort than beauty. The 
windows are all open, the hall doors flung 
wide. None of the Brownsons believe in 
shut-up coolness. They have sought the 
veranda this afternoon as the pleasantest 
place about, but every now and then 
Tom’s glance strays longingly down to 
where the brook is lost in shadow, so 
damp and cool it looks. Mrs. Brownson 
waves a palm-leaf fan backwards and for- 
wards with a slow monotonous move- 
inent. She is reading, or rather has been, 
tor her book lies neglected now and there 


is a far-away look in her eyes. The lines 
about her mouth deepen perceptibly when 
she turns her gaze upon Tom; an expres- 
sion of disappointment comes over her 
face, yet there is nothing in Tom Brown- 
son to disappoint anyone, particularly his 
mother—a strapping young fellow of two 
and twenty, or so, with a healthy brown 
complexion, eyes that are seldom sober 
and a mouth that is firm enough; not an 
Apollo, perhaps, but a son that any 
mother might be proud of; but then he is 
not her son. There was another Tom 
Brownson once who mysteriously disap- 
peared from his cradle while his nurse sat 
by his side. The woman declared she 
had not fallen asleep but that a dark 
shadow had blurred her eyes, and when 
she could see again the cradle was empty. 
Baby Tom had been spirited away. De- 
tectives were summoned from the nearest 
city, and every man and boy for miles 
around joined in the search. A party of 
Gypsies, camping up among the hills, 
was invaded by Mr. Brownson and the 
sheriff. About twenty babies were offered 
them in the place of the lost Tommy ; 
Tommy himself was not there. When 
fifteen thousand dollars reward was of- 
fered innumerable infants, varying from 
three weeks to two years, were almost 
forced upon the bereaved parents. Once 
or twice Mrs. Brownson was nearly sure 
that she had Tommy, but it turned out 
otherwise. They might havé chosen from 
among a thousand a substitute for little 
Tom, but their hearts were too sore to 
want a substitute—only the lost one 
could satisfy them then. It was a couple 
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of years later that Mr. Brownson brought 
home from the city asylum a little or- 
phan boy, the present Tom Brownson, 
known at that time as Peter Massino. 
Peter was distinguished from the general 


run of orphans by an enormous pair of 


gold earrings. Of these adornments he 
was mightily proud, and wept bitter 
tears when his new mother robbed him 
of them. They changed his name _ to 
that of the lost baby and regularly 
adopted him. But Mrs. Brownson’s 
mother heart was not content. At first 
she was almost jealous of the love her 
husband lavished upon the little stranger 
though later she, too, was somewhat con- 
soled when she felt the warm lips of little 
Tom pressed against her cheek, and he 
crept into her heart before she knew it. 
The girls, both several years older, were 
delighted at the advent of the newcomer 
and grew immensely fond of him as the 
years went by. Mr. Brownson had been 
dead some years before his adopted son 
arrived at man’s estate. He left his 
family a comfortable fortune, and Tom 
was mentioned in his will as if he really 
were his son. “He's done well by the 
boy,” was the general verdict. 

Tom Brownson has always known that 
he was an adopted son. Little Tommy 
has been held up to him as a model since 
his earliest recollection. The perfections 
of the Brownsons, which he sadly lacks, 
are forever being brought forward. 
“My little Tommy would never have 
done that,” Mrs. Brownson had been 
wont to say to naughty Peter in years 
gone by. “QO, Tom, it is easy enough to 
see you are no Brownson!” exclaimed 
Annie, only yesterday. 

There has been silence on the veranda 
for a long time when Elizabeth says sud- 
denly, as if the thought just struck her, 
“Tom, do you never wonder about your 
own people?” 

Mrs. Brownson waves her fan more 
slowly ; Annie, otherwise Nancy, ceases to 
slap at troublesome midges and appears 
intensély interested. 

Tom looks up languidly from the 
pages of “Vice Versa.” “Sometimes | 
do,” he says. Then he puts his finger 
in his place and closes the book. “ Do 
you know, Beth, I have an idea they 


are rather grand, awfully rich and all 
that.” 

“7 wonder at them calling you Peter 
and sending you to an asylum,” says 
Beth, meanly. 

“T don’t know how that happened, but 
for the name, Pietro, I think it must 
have been. Pietro,” murmurs Tom, with 
a musing air. “I’m convinced I was 
borg to be rich, and I often have a hank- 
ering after a share in the family estate.” 

“Why don’t you try to find out about 
them?” cries Nancy, roused to the live- 
liest curiosity. “You might have some 
nice brothers, Tom.” 

“Tl look ’em up the next time I go 
to Baltimore,” exclaims Mr. Thomas, as 
though it were the easiest thing in the 
world to discover his unknown parents. 
It is surprising how many “ orphans” do 
have parents. 

“You must do no such thing,” cries 
his mother in real alarm. “ Why, Tom, 
dear knows whom you’d find!” 

“Your hands and feet don’t point to 
aristocratic birth.” Beth laughs and ex- 
amines her own hands with contented eves. 

“T suppose yours do?” returns her 
adopted brother, with as cynical a smile 
as he can muster. 

“The Brownsons are highly respect- 
able,” eries Elizabeth, flushing with dis- 
pleasure. 

“And the Marvels,” exclaims her 
mother. “Why, my great grandfather 
refused to sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; you all know that,” glancing 
around for confirmation. 

“Of course,” says Beth. 

“T suppose he was asked,” murmurs 
Naney, doubtfully. 

“No, he was not asked,” says Mrs. 
Brownson, decidedly.“ He said it was 
useless to ask him as he would not do it.” 

Tom gives a low whistle, stretches out 
his long arms and remarks, “ Well, T must 
he descended from a big man whoever he 
was.” 

“Don’t try to find out.” Mrs. Brown- 
son turns two anxious eves upon him a= 
she speaks. “I’m sure all your relation= 
must be dead and yeu belong to us now. 
The only boy we have,” she adds with 
long drawn sigh that is echoed by her 
vounger daughter. 
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‘*Tom, do you never wonder about your folks? 
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‘* Mother,” 
says that young 
lady after a 
pause, “why don’t you 
advertise for our little 
Tom? He might see 
it himself and come 
home.” 

“Good Lord!” groans 
the adopted son, “ what 
a complication! There'd 
he two of us!” 

An eager light 
comes into the moth: 
er’s face. ‘He was 
twenty-one last month,” 
she says, softly, “and 
he might come home. 

Beth, you write the ad- 
vertisement and send it 
all round.” 

“But, mother,” expost- 
ulates the present Mr. 

Brownson, “what will 
vou say? How will Tom As he goes striding through the meadows. 
know he’s Tom?” 

“Ts it possible you go against me in “Suppose you consult Murray about it?” 
this?” eries his mother, reproachfully. he says. 

Tom fidgets uneasily and wishes wom- “Oh, yes, do, mother,” says Beth, with 
en would listen to a little reason. He an ironical laugh. “You know what he 
is too fond of her to desire to assist will say, what he has always said. It’s 
in what he knows will prove hopeless my candid opinion little Tom would -be 
and only open the old wound afresh. home to-day if it hadn’t been for Mr. 
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Murray.” After this announcement Eliz- 
abeth folds her hands and looks as wise 
us Solomon. She is longing for excite- 
ment of some kind, and has periodical 
tits of rousing her mother on the subject 
of the lost baby. 

“Never mind, mother.” Naney is 
blessed with a little more sense than her 
sister, though neither of the Miss Brown- 
sons is overstocked. “I wouldn’t worry 
about it after all these years. You have 
Tom, why not let him really take the 
place of the other one?” 

But Mrs. Brownson is crying softly be- 
hind her handkerchief. , 

“Won’t I satisfy you, mother?” asks 
her adopted son, leaning towards her. 

“Do you want to find him?” 
takes the handkerchief away from her 
tace and looks straight into his eyes. 

Tom colors a littletaunder her gaze but 
savs steadily, “ Yes, if you wish it, though 
I suppose I would be expected to give up 
everything. You would be his mother, 
no longer mine, my sisters a 

“Never, Tom!” ery both his sisters in 
a breath. 

“You will always be my son,” adds 
Mrs. Brownson. She rises as she speaks, 
kisses him tenderly upon the forehead and 
enters the house without another word. 

“ Poor little Tom!” sighs Beth, “I am 
determined there shall be another search 
for him. I feel sure he will be found 
some day.” 

“ Poor big Tom!” mutters her brother. 


She 


Then springing to his feet he whistles for 


the dogs and starts off for a swim ina 
pool between the hills. 


As he goes striding through the mead- 
ows, Tom Brownson has no very pleasant 
feeling in his heart towards that other 
Tom Brownson who would have been 
such a paragon had he occupied _ his 
rightful position. 

“If they find the fellow and go to 
making a fuss over him [’ll turn out and 
look for my parents, hang me if I don’t,” 
remarks Tom to his favorite collie as he 
pauses on the bank of the pool. “Id 
like to see him riding my horses and 
hunting with my dogs!” Then he dives 
into the water and forgets all about his 
grievance. 

Elizabeth Brownson’s mind is as tena- 
cious as the jaws of a first-class bull dog. 
Once it takes hold of anything it is al- 
most impossible to induce it to let go. 
In the present instance it is altogether 
impossible. So a carefully worded ad- 
vertisement for “Tommy, stolen away 
from his home nearly twenty years ago,” 
goes forth from Redland, 

Tom and Nancy both laugh over this 
advertisement much to Elizabeth’s ex- 
pressed disgust. Mrs. Brownson, how- 
ever, weeps when she sees it, and prays 
every night that it may meet the eyes of 
either Tommy himself or some one who 
knows him. 

“How would you’ recognize him, 
mother?” inquiries the son of her adop- 
tion when the oft discussed subject is 
again brought forward by Beth. 

“ Not know my own boy! <A mother’s 

eyes cannot be deceived, 
Tom.” 

7 suppose you 
heard of natural affection 
says Beth, with an ominous 
flash in her eyes. 

“T don’t believe in it, 
answers Thomas, “do you, 

Nance?” 
# Nancy shakes her 
os head doubtfully, and 
says apropos to noth- 
ing that it’s a 
queer world. 
“Deuced un- 
pleasantly queer 
just now,” returns 
her brother, 
gloomily. 


never 


9 9 


” 
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This talk of the other Tom weighs up- 
on his spirits. Not that he believes his 
return possible, but Beth is so confident, 
the mother alternately hopeful and des- 
pairing. Home is a wearisome place at 
present and he spends very little time in 
the house. He tramps about the farm 
every morning, feeling as if it ought to 
belong to that other fellow and not to 
him. Mr. Murray, the family lawyer, has 
hesought him not to worry on that point 
as in any case it is his. This gentleman 


Your assiatance wi 


raves openly at the absurd advertisment. 
He rides over to Redland to remonstrate 
with Elizabeth on the subject, but that 


young lady is more than a match for 
him. 

“Don’t call it silly to me, Mr. Mur- 
ray,” she cries, angry that he should dare 
to interfere, “I mean to devote my whole 
life to finding little Tom, and this is the 
first step.” 

“A most absurd one at that,” growls 
the family adviser. “See, here, Elizabeth, 
suppose you would be successful and un- 
arth some disreputable young fellow who 


not be required, Mr. Murray. 
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could no more take to your life than you 
to his.” 

Whereupon Elizabeth rises in her 
wrath and remarks that if mother can 
stand hearing her only son traduced it is 
more than she can, and with a stately 
“good evening” departs. 

Mrs. Brownson murmurs indignantly 
that Tommy was the best baby she had 
though Naney was as good as she could be 
and Beth no trouble at all. 

Mr. Murray takes no notice at all of 
this announcement but 
strokes his chin thought- 
fully several minutes be- 
fore he speaks. “It’s 
a pity,” he says in his 
slow, deliberate way, 
“that Elizabeth will 
listen to no advice. Her 
ideas are ridiculous as 
you must .well know. 
Anyone could see how 
useless a search would 
be after all these years. 
The cleverest heads in 
the country failed when 
the trail was fresh ; now 
twenty-one years have 
passed.” 

“You are mistaken,” 

' efies the lady, 
decidedly, “it 
will not be 
twenty - one 
years until 
October. He 
was just three 
months and 
twenty - nine 
days when he 

was so mysteriously taken from us.” 

“There is no telling to what length 
Elizabeth will go.” He makes a’ point 
of overlooking all Mrs. Brownson’s re- 
marks, which slight she inwardly resents. 
“She has the bit between her teeth and 
every word of remonstrance seems to urge 
her on. If you’re not careful she’ll start 
out herself on this nonsensical quest.” 

“What can I do?” asks Mrs. Brown- 
son, helplessly ; then she adds rather un- 
generously, considering how she has en- 
couraged her daughter, “She won't listen 
to me.” 
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“Talk the matter over with her again, 
you may be able to bring her to reason. 
If her own mother can’t the Lord knows 
who can. Stop this advertising and let 
things rest. What has Tom been doing 
that vou are so anxious for a substitute?” 

“ He is the substitute, you seem to for- 
vet that,” sighs Mrs. Brownson. She 
really appears to take pleasure in her 
wrief. “He is so unlike any of us, which 
is no more than natural. Of course he’s 
a dear boy, I could not possibly be fonder 
of him, but I can’t expect him to be like 
either the Marvels or the Brownsons.”’ 

“ More sense than either,” mutters Mr. 
Murray who is particularly fond of young 
Thomas and not to be overawed by the 
Brownsons and the Marvels. 


“Tt will make no difference to him if 


we should be fortunate enough to get our 
little Tommy back, and Oh, Mr. Murray, I 
cannot help thinking he may come. Beth 
is so thorough-going, when she takes a 
thing into her head she is sure to carry 
it through successfully. 

“She is as stubborn as a mule.” The 
incensed lawyer rises as he speaks and in- 
wardly determines to have very little to 
do with women in future. “I hope you 
will let this drop,” he says, turning about 
when he reaches the door. 

But Mrs. Brownson shakes her head 
with aggravating persistence. “ Beth is so 
sure we will find him.” 

“Tmpossible!” cries Mr. Murray, 
though his next words are apparently a 
contradiction. “ Don’t come to me after 
vou do. I wash my hands of the whole 
affair.” 

Elizabeth is standing on the veranda 
when he comes out. She is evidently un- 
aware of his presence until his voice 
sounds at her elbow; then she gives a 
start. 

“You are impervious to reason, I sup- 
he remarks, looking at her with a 
cynical expression in his keen eyes. 

“Oh, altogether so,” she returns, coolly, 
though she 
displeasure at his words. 

“Well, I have just been telling your 
mother that I’m not to be expected to 
help you out of the hole you are so deter- 
mined to leap into.” 

“Your assistance will not be required, 


pose ? = 


vannot keep back a flush of 
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Mr. Murray,” 
with scorn. 

“Where’s Tom?” he asks abruptly. 

“QOut at the stable, his taste naturally 
runs in that direction.” 

The lawyer, without another word, 
turns on his heel, seeks out young Tom 
and offers his eondelenen that he has been 
adopted by a family so wanting in com- 
mon sense. 

Beth goes to her mother to see if Mr. 
Murray’s interference has made any im- 
pression. Mrs. Brownson is notably im- 
pressible. 

“Pm 


says Beth, her lips curling 


sure I don’t know what he 
means,” she remarks at the entrance of 
her younger daughter, “he declares we 
will never find him and then he talks of 
when we do.” 

“He’s mad,” returns Beth, decidedly. 
“And do you know, mother, though I 
don’t like to say it and I hate worse to 
think it, but certainly Tom is working 
against us 

7 Impossible !” cries her mother, in a 
tone of unbelieving horror, “Tom, who 
has taken his place all these years?” 

“Mother,” Naney who has been a si- 
lent listener comes forward from her posi- 
tion in the doorway, “I don’t think we 
ought to believe that of Tom, he’s really 
one of us now.” 

“ But he has no Brownson blood in his 
veins,” cries Beth, still smarting under 
the supposition that she is impervious to 
reason. 

“ Nor 
bly. 

“So, of course, he can’t be expected to 
feel the same interest we do in Tommy. 
He may not be egging Mr. Murray on, I 
can’t be sure of that though it does look 
like it—but then Mr. Murray is the most 
unfeeling man I ever knew and may need 
no incentive in trying to prevent us from 
getting our real brother home.” 

“Tt will be much pleasanter for you girls.” 
She had shrunk a little at Beth’s empha- 
sis on real. It seemed unfair to the one 
who had played the part for years —for 
after all the adopted son is very dear to 
her. “You would have two brothers, 
she goes on, “it is so nice to have two, 


Marvel,” adds her mother, fee- 


just the number I had myself and I did 


more visiting and riding than any girl 
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in the neighborhood, one or the other of 
them was always ready to take me any- 
where | wanted to vo.” 

“Tom is very obliging,” says Naney, 
“and, mother, if I were you, | wouldn't 
hope for little Tommy’s return, you are 
sure to be disappointed. Mr. Murray was 
not wrong when he ealled the idea ridie- 
ulous. 

“What does he know about 
mands Beth, her face flaming. 


it?” «de- 


“ He said 
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mule,” she repeats, wrathfully. “A nice 
thing for a man who considers himself a 
gentleman, at least [ suppose he does, to 
say of a lady. Well, Pll show him that 
Elizabeth Brownson has more in her than 
he thinks. Tl hunt the world over fo 
little Tom. If I were to be assured by 


divine revelation that I’d never find him, 
why, I’d do it just the same.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk that way, 
Beth,” says her mother, with a troubled 


* Somehow | hate the feliow’' 


it was impossible and he will stick to that 
if the real Tom Brownson stands before 
him. He’s what Tom calls ‘pig-headed.’” 
“ And he says you're as stubborn as a 
mule.” Mrs. Brownson is a little amused 
at the similarity of Elizabeth’s opinion 
of the lawyer and the lawyer’s opinion 
of Elizabeth. 
“Who? Mr. Murray?” Beth is 
breathless with indignation. Upon her 
mother’s acquiesence, she exclaims: “I 
always thought he was no gentleman, 
now I am eertain. As stubborn as a 


look. “I wouldn’t have told you if I 
had thought it would make you angry.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make me angry,” re- 
turns her daughter, with an immense dis- 
play of contempt. “If it were true, | 
might be angry, as it is, I only find it 
amusing. But I’m determined to carry 
out this search now, if I die for it. As 
stubborn as a mule, indeed! ” 

Nancy bursts out laughing at this, and 
instantly Beth turns upon her to know 
the cause. She succeeds in smothering 
her mirth as soon as she can, and says, 
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apologeti “ally, that she has an unfortun- 
ate sense of humor, and is always think- 
ing of something ridiculous. 

As the days go by, and nothing is 
heard from the missing Tommy, Mrs. 
Brownson loses hope altogether, though 
Beth’s certainty never dies. She adver- 
tises wider than ever. The circulation 
of a certain New York paper has caught 
hereye. She puts all of her trust and 
some of her money into a wordy adver- 
tisement, and sends it on. “I have a 
presentment that it will bring him,” she 
remarks to her adopted brother. 

But as her presentments have been in- 
numerable of late, Tom displays no in- 
terest. 

CHAPTER IL. 

THE expected arrival of Miss Jene 
Brownson causes the thoughts of the en- 
tire family to flow in a different channel. 
Mrs. Brownson looks wearied and un- 
happy on the day her sister is to come. 
She never can forget how Jane had made 
her suffer in her early married life, at 
which time Miss Brownson lived with 
her brother and regarded his bride as 
an interloper. Naney and Beth con- 
gratulate themselves that the visit is to 
be a short one, and can be heard offering 
ach other this consolation two or three 
times in the course of a day. <As for 
Tom, he actually hates this relative of his 
adopted father, and drives to the station 
to meet her with his countenance over- 
cast. 

Miss Jane darts out of the car hurried- 


ly, runs to the baggage master, taking no ~ 


notice whatever of Tom, who is trying to 
relieve her of an immense band-box. 
“That trunk with the broken strap is 


mine,” exclaims the lady, “it comes off 


Pll 


dis- 


here. Don’t dare to carry it on. 
sue the company and have you 
charged.” 

“ Just stand. out of the way then and 
I'll pitch it off” 

“ No, you won't,” cries Miss Brownson, 
shrilly. “You will put it off easily. 
That’s the way things are knocked to 
pieces.” 

Then off comes the trunk, and the train 
moves on. 
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Miss Brownson, turning about abrupt- 
ly faces Tom. 

“You here?” she says, eyeing him con- 
temptuously. “You might have _pre- 
vented them from taking my trunk on 
without letting me do it myself.” 

“They always turn them off at the 
right places,” returns Tom, carelessly. 

“ Oh, they do, do they?” snaps the 
lady. “ Much you know about it, Peter.” 
Under no circumstances will Miss Brown- 
son address her brother’s adopted son by 
any other name. 

Tom, who is wishing that she herself 
had been carried up the track, leaves her 
in a heated discussion about her check, 
which she refuses to deliver to him, while 
he goes around for the horse. 

At last they are started. 

Miss Jane, after carefully covering her 
bonnet with her handkerchief to keep off 
the dust, turns to her companion. 


“So you are still at Redland, Peter?” 


*' What's this | hear." 
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Tom flecks 
a fly off his 
horse’s ear 
and mutters 
an unneeded 
attirmative. 

“T suppose 
you have 
heard noth- 
ing of your 
mother?” 

Now, al- 
though Tom 
Brownson is 
fondof build- 
ing up a ro- 
mance about 
his parents, 
these words 
make him 
long wrathfully to lighten Brown Jerry’s 
load. 

“Do you know,” continues Miss Jane, 
staring at him contentedly, “that I saw 
an organ grinder last week and he looked 
enough like you to be your father.” 

Tom resigns himself to his fate. 

“T asked him if his name wasn’t 
Massino. He said but those men 
can’t be believed.” 

“T don’t think my people can be in 
that line,” remarks Tom, grinning in a 
ghastly manner. “I’ve no recollection 
of a monkey.” 

“Dear me!” exclaims the lady still 
regarding him fixedly, “the likeness is 
really wonderful.” Then she leans back 
and taking a more distant survey, cries 
impressively: “ Peter Massino, that man 
must have been your father!” 

Tom urges Brown Jerry forward and 
presses his lips tightly together. 

“Good heavens! where’s my _ band- 
box ?” eries Miss Jane, suddenly diving 
under the seat. “If that box has been 
left behind it’s your fault.” 

Finding that it is safe, she quiets down 
for half a second, then discovers that her 
satchel is missing. After a long and ex- 
haustive search in which Tom assists she 
desires him to turn back. They have not 
gone more than a quarter of a mile when 
the missing satchel comes to light in her 
own lap. Of course Tom is entirely to 
blame for the whole circumstance. 


sinks on a chair at the window 


no, 


” 


“It’s the last time V'll haul her from 
the station,” he mutters to Elizabeth, 
as conducted by Nancy Miss Jane mounts 
the stairs. 

“Tt must make you feel awful to be 
valled Peter,” says Beth, sympathizingly. 
They have not been such friends of late, 
but Aunt Jane’s appearance has drawn 
them together again. 

“Tt does,” he acknowledges readily. 
“The old thing’s enough to drive one 
mad.” 

“She always was particularly mean to 
you. I remember the time papa got so 
angry with her about it. She didn’t come 
to Redland for five years,’ and Beth 
heaves a regretful sigh. 

“] wonder if she’d like the other fel- 
low.” Young Brownson throws himself 
into a chair and gazes gloomily into 
vacancy. 

“ No one could help liking little Tom- 
my.” Beth is instantly on the defensive. 
“ He would be her own brother’s son, you 
know.” 

“She doesn’t appear to be immensely 
fond of her own brother’s daughters.” 

Beth cannot fail but be impressed by 
this fact, and pauses before she speaks. 

“He would know how to manage her,” 
she says, with conviction. 

“T wish to the Lord he were here to 
do it! She’s his aunt, and hang it, I 
have to bear her tantrums. She gets 
worse as she gets older.” 

“T can just see” murmurs Elizabeth, 
a musing smile playing about her mouth, 
“how Tommy would amuse himself and 
all of us, leading her on and then turning 
round and puzzling her. He would be 
so very clever.” 

“Think so?” says the unfortunate 
substitute. Then he, too, smiles, halt 
closes his eyes, and repeats in a trance- 
like voice: “Methinks I see him now, 
coming up the yard, plaid trousers, very 
broad and not very long, what is known 
in the fashionable world as ‘ high-water 
pants ;’ his coat thrown open to admit 
the country breezes, which make his 
paper collar and cuffs rattle musically. 
He will barely be in the house five min- 
utes before he will tackle his Aunt Jane 
in sportive conversation, and conquer her 
in a way that will win all hearts.” 
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“Oh, make fun of him by all means !”’ 
cries Elizabeth. “ You are so very clever, 
Tom.” 

“In the name of all possessed!” ex- 
claims the voice of Miss Brownson from 
above. “ Peter Massino!” she shrieks : 
minute later, ‘come here this instant.” 

“ [ll be hanged if I go,” says Tom de- 
terminedly. 

“You'll be worse than hanged if you 
don’t,” returns his sister. “ Weall have 
to bear with her, Tom.” 

“ Peter Massino, do you hear me?” 

“ For heaven’s sake go,” implores Beth. 
“She will be down if you don’t.” 

He springs up the stairs with a mut- 
tered malediction upon the visitor’s head. 

Miss Jane is bending over her trunk. 


Nancy, standing by, hands her keys of 


various shapes and sizes. 

“Very strange, there is none in the 
house to fit,” sniffs Miss Brownson. Then 
vatching sight of Tom she steps back and 
pointing to her trunk, says authoritively: 
“Open it, Peter.” 

“T can’t wrench it open,” says Tom, 
making the attempt, “but I'll pick the 
lock for you.” 

“Pick the lock!” repeats Miss 
Jane, in a high, angry voice, “ you 
must have learned that from your 
father. None of your burglar tricks 
around me.” 

“Good Lord! then get it open your- 
self!” he exclaims, with pardonable 
rudeness. 

“Couldn’t you make a_ skeleton 
key?” suggests Nancy, hastily. 

“It makes my blood creep,” mut- 
ters Miss Brownson, as Tom goes 
gloomily off to find a piece of wire 
for his purpose, “ picking locks and 
making skeleton keys. I wonder 
youre not afraid to have such a char- 
acter in the house!” 

“Tom is as much like our own 
brother as if he had been born so,” 
cries Nancy indig- 
nantly. 

Miss Jane contrives 
to make herself as dis- 
agreeable as possible 
during the days that 
follow. 

It is Sunday morn- 
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ing. She has been here nearly a week, 
and the whole family is in anything but a 
peaceful state of mind. Tom has declared 
that he will not drive them to church. 

“Sandy can do it,” says the real Tom 
Brownson’s successor, leaning against a 
pillar of the veranda and looking as im- 
movable. r 

“You know Aunt Jane won’t have 
him,” cries Nancy. “She declares that 
he can’t drive.” 

“Well, ’'m not going to,” 
obstinately. 

“J think you might,” pleads his sister, 
“you'll be on the front seat and I'll have 
Aunt Jane on the back. I'll do all I 
van to keep her quiet.” 

Tom smiles grimly. 
you'll sueceed, Nance.” 

“T'll try. But if Sandy goes we will 
attract attention all along the road. The 
last time she made him lead the horses. 
You will spare us that, Tom?” 

After a few more appeals to his fra- 
ternal affection he gives in, grudgingly. 

Miss Jane flatly refuses to oceupy a 
back place. “1 want to watch the horses’ 


says Tom, 


“T don’t think 
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ears when I’m riding,” she remarks, set- 
tling herself in the middle of the front 
seat. 

Tom casts a despairing glance at Nan- 
cy as he gets in and takes the lines from 
Sandy. 

“ Now Peter, | want no fancy driving,” 
says Miss Jane, searching about for her 
prayer-book. You are just to look at 
the horses. It’s very dangerous driving 
two.” 

“They always go better than one,” 
returns ‘Tom, in the tone of a person who 
knows. 

“They are more dangerous,” returns 
Miss Jane dogmatically. “ Don’t contra- 
dict me, Peter Massino;” and Beth 
punches him with her 
fan to keep quiet. Feel- 
ing injured on all sides 
he glares around to 
know the reason of 
such treatment. Miss 
Jane instantly screams 
for him to watch his 


horses and not be 

turning his back 
on them. “ You are worse than Sandy,” 
she tells him, “a hundred times worse. I 
believe you want to upset and kill me.” 

One of the horses stumbles and Miss 
Brownson prays aloud. 

It is an awful ride. When they draw 
up at the church she leaps to the ground 
before anyone can offer her assistance 
and thanks God that she still has a head 
on her shoulders. In church she plays the 
“good Christian” to perfection, rolls her 
eyes until nothing is visible but the 
whites, moves her lips with a buzzing 
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sound and is reduced to tears by parts of 
the sermon. 

Never did the sermon appear so short 
to Tom Brownson. When it is over he 
makes a desperate effort to get away qui- 
etly, but Miss Jane gives him an awful 
glance and seizing him by the arm says 
in an audible whisper, “ Wait at least un- 
til the minister goes.” 

Tom growls out, “Oh, hang it!” so 
loud that he can be heard in the choir. 

Outside again Miss Brownson drops 


or 
fo] 


"| think | have a brother.” 


her pious air and goes about among her 
old friends, trying to gather some stray 
morsels of gossip. There is always plen- 
ty afloat outside a country church. Af: 
ter having heard everything possible and 
rid herself of several interesting items, 
she signals to Tom that she is ready to 
start. Unluckily he is not looking at her, 
thereupon she rends the air with an au- 
thoritative shout of “ Peter Massino!” 
The people around have altogether for- 
gotten if they ever knew Tom Brownson’s 
original name and stare about expectant- 
ly. Tom makes no move but the blood 
mounts to his face with a rush. Naney 
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vlanees across at him with imploring eye= 
while Beth makes a desperate attempt to 
engage her aunt’s attention elsewhere. She 
is partially successful. Nancy goes quickly 
to Tom and desires him in a low, moving 
voice to get them off as soon as possible. 

Despite Miss Jane’s piercing shrieks 
and grabs at the reins he drives them 
home at a smart trot. 

Although Mr. Murray is thoroughly 
disgusted with the ladies of Redland he 
puts in an appearence this afternoon. — It 
isan old habit with him these Sunday 
evening teas at the Brownson’s, and hab- 
its are always hard to break. 

They are all glad to see him, even Beth 
forgets his late rudeness or perhaps for- 
vives it in her joy at his arrival. And 
the reason of this, the reason why Mrs. 
Brownson beams upon him with unusual 
warmth and Nancy says that he must have 
the great chair is because he and he alone 
can successfully cope with Aunt Jane. Miss 
Brownson nearly drives the whole family 
distracted. Mr. Murray nearly drives. Miss 
Brownson distracted, Not that he intends 
to do it, such an idea is very far from him, 
hut he pays no heed to her interruptions, 
to her wrath; greets her caustic remarks 
as rather amusing than otherwise. Miss 
Jane is often silent in his presence, a thing 
~» altogether unusual as to be an infinite 
relief to those about her. 

No mention at all is made of the quest 
Beth has undertaken ; indeed that young 
lady has been wonderfully quiet on the 
subject since her aunt’s visitation. “There 
ix no need to tell her,’ Beth had said to 
the family both separately and collective- 
lv, “she always goes against everyone ;” 
and Tom had a guilty feeling in his heart 
that in this case it would not be possible. 

Although Elizabeth and Mr. Murray 
disagree on every subject, the evening 
moves along with no very disturbing dis- 
cussion. Miss Jane’s occasional onslaught 
of words is skillfully turned aside by the 
lawyer in a way that causes Tom an im- 
mense amount of admiration. 


CHAPTER III. 


A BOMB has burst in the Brownson 
family, and in spite of Elizabeth’s reiter- 


BROWNSON. 


Old Sandy. 


ated surety it is so unexpected as to cause 
general consternation, yes, consternation ; 
even Mrs. Brownson astonishes herself 
by being more frightened than anything 
else. The real Tom Brownson has writ- 
ten. 

Seth is the first to recover herself after 
reading the answer to her advertisement. 
She looks at her mother and sister, her 
face quite as pale and scared as theirs, 
and exclaims in an awe-struck but tri- 
umphant whisper, “I knew I would find 
him.” 

There ix a prolonged pause, then she 
turns upon them almost angrily, “ Why 
don’t you say something, mother? You 
must be glad—your own little Tommy.” 

Mrs. Brownson bursts into tears, and 
Naney, with a ery of “Oh, who will tell 
Tom?” joins her. 

There comes a look to Elizabeth’s face 
that cannot be described. It is a stub- 
born look and yet there is remorse in it, 
too. “Tom,” she repeats, in a voice that 
shakes a little, “Oh, he—will not— 
mind!” but she hesitates over the words 
and brings them out slowly, with an ef- 
fort. 

“T wish he were really my brother,” 
she bursts out at last, and then the whole 
trio is weeping. 
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But Beth soon dries her eyes, feeling 
ashamed both of her tears and her late 
declaration. “It looks as if we were 
all sorry,” she remarks, reprovingly, “ sor- 
ry when our dearest wish is about to be 
gratified.” 

Mrs. Brownson raises her conscience- 
stricken face and Beth continues jubilant- 
ly, “The real Tom Brownson is coming 
back to his own and we must receive him 
with open arms.” . 

Mrs. Brownson tries honestly to look 
pleased, tries, still more honestly, to feel 
80. 

“A strange young man,” moans Nan- 
cy, her face still buried in her hands. 

“QOur brother,” corrects Elizabeth, in 
a stately manner. 

After awhile they all cheer up, though 
they feel more as if there had heen a 
death in the family than that a lost one 
is about to return. Still it is exciting 
and they grow almost happy over discus- 
sions about the newly found Tommy. 

“T wish Aunt Jane need not be told,” 
says Beth presently, “but I suppose she 
must.” 

“And Tom,” murmurs Nancy. 

“Poor, dear Tom!” cries his adopted 
mother mournfully. “Not that it will 
make any difference to him. Girls,” turn- 
ing eagerly to her daughters, “he must 
always be your brother. One of you 
must tell him.” 

The letter which causes this commotion 
is read again. It is not very satisfactory. 
Of course it is impossible that it could be 
so. The Tom Brownson of the letter was 
stolen away in infancy. He has always 
kept the name. The advertisement natur- 
ally led him to suppose that he was the 
lost baby. The idea of meeting his par- 
ents again fills his heart with joy. 

“He hasn’t heard of dear papa’s 
death,” murmurs Elizabeth when she 
comes to this line. “I must write im- 
mediately, mother, or will you?” 

“You had better do it, my dear,” re- 
turns her mother, meekly. 

“Suppose it is not little Tommy after 
all!” Nancy’s voice has hope in it. 

“ He is named Tom Brownson and he’s 
lost. Who else could he be?” demands 
Beth, turning upon her indignantly. 

Nancy is instantly subdued. 


“A letter from Thomas Brownson ! ” 
Miss Jane’s astonished voice rises and 
swells until its volume is something im- ~ 
mense. “Elizabeth you must be crazy!” 

Beth has quite entered into the thing 
by this time and is in a most delightful 
state of excited anticipation. 

“No, I’m not,” she says, “it’s quite 
true, Aunt Jane, but I don’t wonder that 
you’re surprised.” 

“Well, I never!” gasps Miss Brown- 
son, actually at a loss for words. 

Then Beth, standing in the centre of 
the room, her cheeks crimson, her eyes 
shining, pours forth a torrent of explan- 
ations. She has been opposed on all sides 
from the first. “ But I felt sure I would 
find him,” she cries, glowing with satis- 
faction. “Mr. Murray laughed at me, 
Tom sneered.” 

At this Miss Jane, who was about to 
denounce the answer of Beth’s advertise- 
ment as a fraud and has already broken 
in with, “ Now mark my word, that fellow 
is no more the real—” veers round sud- 
denly and addressing herself to her sister- 
in-law exclaims dramatically, “ You have 
been nourishing a serpent in your bosom, 
Augusta, beware lest he turn upon you 
now! Peter Massino,” she continues im- 
pressively, “ will do all he can to prevent 
the rightful owner from coming to Red- 
land.” 

“Don’t say anything against Tom, 
Aunt Jane, none of us will listen to 
that,” cries Nancy, wrathfully. “ Nothing 
belongs to the other Tom, my father 
made a will, you know.” 

“ And I know who wrote that will,” 
says Miss Brownson, darkly. “1 wouldn’t 
put forgery, undue influence or anything 
beyond him.” 

When Tom, who has been off all day, 
comes home be finds them in a state of 
mournful enjoyment. Mrs. Brownson, 
who has been describing little Tommy, 
his lovely brown eyes, the color she is 
sure his hair would have been, springs 
up at his entrance and forgetting all 
about her lost darling clings to her adopted 
son’s arm and implores him never to leave 
them. 

“ A most unnatural mother !” mutters 
Miss Brownson, looking her disap- 
proval. 
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“ What’s up?” inquires Tom, his brown 
face blanching a little. He feels that it 
is something very unusual to cause his 
mother such emotion, but what it really 
is never dawns upon him. 

“We have had a letter from little 
Tommy,” murmurs Elizabeth, not look- 
ing at him as she speaks. 

“You have?” Then Tom Brownson 
makes a blunder. If he were wiser he 
would look down-cast, bemoan his fate 
and be altogether miserable; and they 
would all have turned comforters, sym- 
pathized with and wept over him, and 
felt angry at the thought of anyone tak- 
ing his place. He might have been able 
to induce them to investigate the truth of 
the new claimant’s meagre statement. 
But Tom Brownson has nothing of the 
hypocrite about him. He feels more ir- 
ritated than anything else at this feature 
in Beth’s search, and he lets his irritation 
become apparent. 

“Of course he will come home soon,” 
continues Elizabeth, gaining courage as 
he says nothing more. 

“Nonsense!” returns Tom, “he will 
not come here.” He puts his hands upon 
the ones that clasp his arm and adds re- 
assuringly, “ Don’t let it vex you, mother, 
Murray will settle the fellow.” 

“© Tom!” cries his mother, in a voice 
of mingled hope and reproach. 

“He can be sent to the penitentiary,” 
continues the misguided Thomas, “and 
he shall, too.” 

Nancy, who has a base feeling in her 
heart that a ten years’ sentence would be 
more of a relief than anything else, tries 
to repair such an unnatural sensation by 
saying appealingly, “I hope you won’t 
do that.” 

“ He’s our own brother,” cries Eliza- 
beth, indignantly, “and he has a right to 
come home.” 

“Bosh!” returns the contemptuous 
Tom. “He’s some fool trying to hoax 
you, Beth. Murray said this might hap- 
pen, but I never believed such an unmit- 
igated idiot existed. Let’s see the letter.” 

Elizabeth hesitates, glances at her sis- 
ter, but Nancy’s face is noncommittal. 

“TI don’t think I ought to let you see 
it, Tom.” 

“Not let me see it!” 


, 


returns her 
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brother, aghast. “Why won’t you let 
me see it?” 

“There’s something sacred, 
Elizabeth, sentimentally. 

“Oh, hang it! don’t talk stuff. Here, 
Beth, you must show it to me.” 

Elizabeth reluctantly complies and 
says apologetically as she hands it to 
him, “ He just wrote it off in a hurry, 
you know. He writes so well, much bet- 
ter.than you, Tom.” 

There is no fault to be found in the 
writing, but Tom grins over that letter in 
a way that causes wrath to rise in his sis- 
ter’s heart. 

“Say, Nance,” he asks suddenly, “ how 
do you spell ag 

But Miss Jane snaps him up before he 
pronounces the word. 

“If my nephew’s education has been 
neglected,” she remarks, severely, “who 
has profited by it? You have stood in 
his place and eaten his bread for nearly 
twenty years, Peter Massino. Your in- 
gratitude is a warning to anyone about 
to adopt an orphan.” 

“ How do you know he’s speaking the 
truth?” asks Tom, tossing the letter 
across to his sister. “Who can iden- 
tify this fellow with the month’s old 
baby ?” 

“TI can,” cries Miss Jane. “I could 
tell a Brownson if I met him in China.” 

“T never thought of that,” exclaims 
Beth. “There will be a family likeness, 
of course.” 

“That fellow is no more the real Tom 
Brownson than I am,” says the late Peter 
Massino. “I'll take his ridiculous letter 
over to Murray to-morrow. I don’t think 
it will be worth while to notice it.” 

But Elizabeth declares vehemently 
that Mr. Murray shall not see the letter. 
She calls upon her mother and sister to 
be prepared to oppose him. “He will 
do a?! he can to prevent Tommy’s return, 
I saw it from the first,” she continues, 
waxing warmer with every word. “He 
will be jealous that I found him. Of 
course, mother, you will hear him declare 
that this Tom Brownson,” tapping the 
letter with her finger, “is not your son, 
not the poor little baby that was stolen 
away from you and who has gone through 
with such a hard life since. We will 


” 


begins 
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stand by him. He is poor and sick now, 
but he’s our little Tom.” 

“My own brother’s son,” exclaims 
Jane Brownson, with fierce emphasis, 
glaring at her brother’s much loved 
adopted son. 

“He’s some sharper who is not very 
sharp,” mutters the incensed Thomas. 

“ Ingrate!” says Miss Jane, just above 
her breath. 

Tom looks at the others. His mother 
stands away from him, her eyes full of 
reproach; Nancy will not meet his 
glance. Still he continues his senseless 
course. 

“T suppose the fellow expects to have 
a soft berth here, but he will find Murray 
and me quite able to cope with him, that 
is if he dares to make another move.” 

“ He has been motherless all his life,” 
Beth’s voice trembles with suppressed 
feeling, “are you going to drive him 
away from you now, mother? He has 
been ill-treated and starved since he was 
three months old.” 

“Oh, hush!” cries Mrs. Brownson in 


agony. 
“He says he’s Tom Brownson,” con- 


tinues Elizabeth, with a rapid change of 
tone. He may have no actual proof, 
but, mother, I feel that he is speaking 
the truth.” 

“Hold your tongue, viper,” exclaims 
Miss Jane,suddenly. She is not address- 
ing her niece, of course, but her deadliest 
foe, Peter Massino, who has opened his 
mouth to speak. 

He will not heed her. 

“T say, Beth, don’t be a fool,” he 
cries, beseechingly. 

“Will you let him come to you, 
mother, or shall papa’s boy die of want 
and neglect? Nancy, why don’t you 
speak ?” 

“What shall I say?” asks Nancy, 
helplessly. 

“Good Lord!” gasps Jane Brownson, 
“are you all crazy? Augusta, are you 
unnatural enough to have no desire to see 
your own son?” 

Mrs. Brownson is looking at Tom. 
All the reproach is gone from her eyes 
and there is nothing but love in them. 
Her expression changes as Beth continues 
her low-toned harangue. 
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“Starving and dying,” she murmurs 
with strained emotion, “alone and moth- 
erless. You only had him for three 
months, but you loved him then.” 

“T have loved him all his life,” cries 
her mother, passionately. “Beth, you 
must bring him home. My arms have 
be.n empty since he was stolen from me.” 

Certainly the new found son will be of 
a size to fill them, thinks Tom, with a 
feeling of sardonic amusement not at all 
in keeping with a chilling sensation about 
his heart. 

“Of course he must come home,” adds 
Nancy, resignedly. 

Beth goes on artfully to work upon 
her mother’s feelings until she gets that 
lady as eager as herself for the return of 
the lost boy. 

The next morning Tom starts off to 
the village, making no secret as to his 
business, though he does not succeed in 
taking the letter for Mr. Murray’s inspec- 
tion. 

Everyone feels rather hurt at the way 
he conducts himself, and Miss Jane di- 
lates on the many advantages bestowed 
upon him by the Brownsons all during his 
absence. 

Mr. Murray is greatly put out by his 
tidings, though he assures him it will 
amount to nothing. 

“ Of course Elizabeth is at the bottom 
of this affair?” he remarks after Tom, 
who feels particularly down in the mouth, 
has stated his case. “I think I can man- 
age her. She’s strong in the wrong, I 
know, but not quite a fool.” How Beth 
would rave did she hear this opinion. 

“They'll have that fellow there,” says 
Tom, with conviction born of his dejec- 
tion. “Nothing will move Beth now, 
mother and Nancy are both with her; 
she has talked them over.” 

“How does Miss Jane stand?” 

“Against me, of course,” says Tom, 
with a dismal grin that has no connection 
with anything amusing. 

“T’ll ride over this evening,” says the 
lawyer. “Your mother, at least, will 
listen to me. I can easily prove to her 
that the fellow is a fraud.” 

“T hope so,” returns Tom, doubtfully, 
but he does not feel reassured. 

After a prolonged silence, during which 
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Mr. Murray sorts his papers in an absent 
minded way, Tom says with sudden des- 
peration, “See here, Mr. Murray, I know 
it sounds like an ungrateful wretch, but I 
can’t help it to save my soul.” 

The lawyer gives him his entire atten- 
tion and is apparently a little astonished 
at his opening. 

“T wouldn’t want that fellow to come 
to Redland if I were absolutely certain 
that he were Tom Brownson. Somehow, 
I hate the fellow, the real Brownson, you 
know.” Mr. Murray nods his head un- 
derstandingly, and seeing that he is not 
very much disgusted Tom continues 
apologetically, “You see it would be 
hard on a fellow to be suddenly obliged 
to share his mother and sisters with some 
one else who has more claim.” 

“Oh, you will have to do that after 
awhile,” says the lawyer, with a dry smile. 

“That’s different,” cries Tom, eagerly. 
“T shouldn’t mind that.” He waits a 
moment as though expecting the other to 
speak ; finding that he does not he goes 
on, “He’d be in my place, you know, 
more my mother’s son and their brother 
than I. Hang me! if I like to think of 
“” 

“No need,” says the lawyer, easily. 
“It’s my candid opinion that the real 
Tom Brownson, as you call him, has been 
dead and buried these twenty years.” 

Tom’s expression changes to one of in- 
tense interest, though he says with some 
self-disgust, “It makes me feel so mean, 
but I can’t help regarding the fellow as 
my natural enemy.” 

“He was stolen, of course, by those 
gypsies.” Mr. Murray hasa rolled news- 
paper in his hand and he strikes it lightly 
upon the palm of his other hand to em- 
phasize certain words. “I went to them 
myself, you know. I hadn’t by any 
means the experience I’ve gained since. 
I was a young fellow in my father’s office 
and took up the search expecting to find 
it easy and amusing. Now my opinion 
is, and I have arrived at it by putting 
many things together, that they took the 
child hoping for the reward, and after- 
wards became frightened at the fuss that 
was made and got it out of the way 
quickly. A hole covered up with dead 
leaves could not easily be found.” 
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“Did you ever tell anyone?” inquires 
Tom, quite ready to agree with him. 

“TI think I mentioned it to your father. 
There is no certainty about it, the whole 
thing must always remain a mystery, 
still it is a very probable possibility. If 
the child had not been dead some one 
would have claimed the reward, that was 
my way of putting it.” 

“Tt has never entered their heads he 
could possibly be dead,” mutters Tom. 
“ Beth has starved and ill-treated him, but 
nothing could make her believe that he 
died under his many misfortunes.” 

Mr. Murray although he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the Brownsons and 
knows full well how Beth can stick toa 
point, has no doubt but that he will be 
able to prevent the arrival of the sup- 
posed lost one. 

He is met by the whole family, all pre- 
pared for battle; even Nancy has de- 
clared it a shame for everyone to be 
against poor Tommy. “ Pity is akin to 
love,” some one says, and certainly there 
is something in the nature of women to 
make them more enthusiastic over van- 
quished heroes than victorious ones. 

So all the women of Redland feel dis- 
appointed in Tom Brownson’s fortunate 
substitute, and turn to Tom himself poor 
and sick in a distant city. 

“Tt is unfair that it should be so,” 
Elizabeth has said, and the others agree 
with her. 

“What’s this stuff I hear about some 
fellow attempting to palm himself off as 
Tom Brownson?” This is Mr. Murray’s 
opening address. 

It is received in chilly silence by all 
but Beth. She undertakes to reply, say- 
ing with serene indifference, “ It is impos- 
sible to tell what you have heard, but it 
is certainly true that the real Tom 
Brownson is expected home shortly.” 

Then Mr. Murry begins a long ha- 
rangue, to which no one pays much atten- 
tion. When he comes to a pause, Eliza- 
beth, who has been delegated spokesman, 
says with a smile of quiet amusement : 
“You have quite convinced us that Tom 
Brownson cannot possibly prove his identi- 
ty. He has told us that much himself, but, 
Mr. Murray, can you give any infallible 
proof that this is not Tom Brownson ?” 
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« Do you mean to say,” he entirely ig- 
nores the latter part of her speech as un- 
worthy of notice, “that you will accept 
the fellow without proof?” 

Then there is a perfect babel of voices. 
Beth says that she feels it is Tommy; 
Mrs. Brownson, that a mother’s heart 
cannot be deceived; Nancy declares 
it is a shame and “poor Tommy!” 
while Miss Jane Brownson stoutly affirms 
that she would recognize a Brownson 
anywhere. “It’s a made up thing,” 
she cries indignantly. ‘ Peter Massino 
has been priming you, and you can’t 
deny it.” 

The lawyer makes no attempt to do so, 
but thinking to soften their hearts, relates 
at least, part of what Tom had said to 
him in the morning. Itis too late now 
to turn the tide in his favor. The poor, 
despised Tom has been created into a sort 
of hero, whom it would be base and dis- 
loyal not to worship. 

“Of course I know,” says Beth, after 
they have all exhausted themselves by 
defending their opinions, “that although 
he’s our brother he can’t have any of the 
money that papa left to Tom.” She 
has a strange sensation of pleasure at this 
that is unexplainable. “But he can have 
a home here, for this is mother’s home as 
well as Tom’s.” 

“Well, I'll tell you one thing,” Mr. 
Murray has risen to depart, further argu- 
ment being useless, “ you can’t have that 
fellow and Tom, you must choose between 
them.” 

They all have an uneasy feeling that 
he is speaking the truth. 

“Tf you insist upon letting that fellow 
come, if you are willing to receive some 
scoundrel as your brother,” he addresses 
himself particularly to Elizabeth, who 
smiles in an aggravating manner and 
says: “Oh, certainly we do.” “I will 
prove him a fraud!” exclaims the in- 
censed lawyer, “and he shall work out 
a term in the penitentiary.” Then he 
goes out and down the path without 
glancing back. Before he reaches the 
gate he can hear Beth laughing in in- 
tense enjoyment. He mutters some detri- 
mental remark against women in general 
and the younger Miss Brownson in par- 
ticular, as he unfastens his horse. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE arrival of the real Tom Brown- 
son is now only a question of time, and a 
very short space of that. The women of 
Redland are in a great state of excite- 
ment, in which there is some trepidation. 
Aunt Jane is still with them in one sense, 
though when Tom is not present she has 
an unpleasant manner of wondering how 
little Tommy was brought up, and hop- 
ing in a very hopeless way that he is a 
gentleman. A shudder passes through 
everyone at this, even Beth’s decided, 
“Oh, of course he is,” fails to prove con- 
solatory. 

“Tom must meet him.” It is Elizabeth 
who says this on the morning of the event- 
ful day. 

“I suppose he will go,” murmurs Nancy, 
doubtfully. 

“There will be bloodshed if he does,” 
exclaims Jane Brownson in an awful 
voice. “Mark my word, there will be 
bloodshed if he does.” 

“Good heavens, Jane cries Mrs. 
Brownson, clasping her hands in horror. 
She is looking extremely ill and very far 
from happy, though Elizabeth loses no 
opportunity of reminding her that her 
dearest hope is about to be realized. 

“Peter Massino has murder in his 
eyes,” continues Miss Brownson, decided- 
ly, “and you cannot expect Thomas to 
be anything but angry when he meets his 
supplanter, if the Brownson spirit hasn’t 
all been knocked out of him,” and Miss 
Jane shakes her head in an ominous 
manner that strikes a chill to all hearts. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” moans Mrs. 
Brownson, beside herself with terror at 
the awful picture of the two Toms in 
mortal combat. “ Beth, they must never 
meet, never! ” 

Elizabeth hastens to assure her that 
nothing will happen. “Tom is not in the 
habit of pounding people,” she says, 
laughing very successfully, “and _ little 
Tommy, from his own account, is not able 
to do much pounding.” She sighs in a 
mournful way over the thought of her 
own brother’s delicate health. His letters 
have all been full of a late illness. 

“TI hope it is nothing catching! ” says 
Miss Jane, suddenly. “Good gracious! 


1” 
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Augusta, how neglectful you have been. 
It might be the small-pox.” 

Consternation seizes everyone. Eliza- 
beth, though she would not acknowledge 
it for worlds, is mighily impressed with 
her aunt’s words. She is actually quak- 
ing with fright. Any thought of disease 
fills her with nervous horror. 

“You had better have Doctor Calm 
to meet him,” continues Miss Jane, who 
has succeeded in rousing her own fears, 
“and if he has the small-pox ™ 

“1 don’t think it is possible,” says Beth, 
trying to speak steadily. Her face is ghast- 
lv and she cannot suppress a shudder. 

“We must not let Tom go near him,” 
exclaims Nancy, drawing closer to her 
mother and speaking almost in a whisper. 

At this, Miss Jane doubles on her 
track and reaches again the starting point 
of the horrors likely to ensue if the two 
Brownsons meet. Then, to their sur- 
prise, she turns upon Beth and demands 
fiercely why Peter Massino objects to 
meet her nephew. “He’s a Brownson 
born,” she cries indignantly, and adds in 
a voice of mournful wonder, “but the 
Lord knows what he has been bred.” 

“She will drive me mad,” says Nancy, 


in a suppressed voice. 
And, indeed, Jane Brownson is quite 
enough to drive anyone mad. There 


can be no reliance upon her. She is 
against them when they look for her sup- 
port, and on one occasion she contrived to 
oppose everyone, Tom included, though 
his opinion is decidedly opposite to the 
others. 

“In less than four hours he will be 
here,” cries Beth, endeavoring to recover 
her own spirits by reviving those about 
her. But her words fail to produce the 
desired effect. 

Mrs. Brownson starts nervously and 
repeats: “ Less than four hours,” but 
there is no joyful anticipation in her 
voice, it sounds almost hopeless. 

“You will feel more delighted than 
any of us, it is natural that you should.” 
Elizabeth has a way of meanly throwing 
the chief pleasure upon her mother. “I 
know exactly how it will be. Tommy 
will come in at the gate, walk quickly up 
the path and then he will be in your 
arms, mother.” 
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“ Mrs. Brownson looks thoroughly up- 
set. “I can’t, I can’t do that just at 
first,” she murmurs, glancing at Nancy 
for support. “He will be a_ perfect 
stranger, Beth, and I will be glad to 
see him, as you say, but just at first, you 
know e 

“Good Lord, Augusta!” exclaims 
Jane Brownson, in a shocked voice, “ are 
you going to treat your own son like a 
stranger ?” 

“ Your own little Tom, mother ?” adds 
Nancy, with wonder in her eyes. 

“That you haven’t seen since he was 
three months old?” says Beth, reproach- 
fully. 

“T can’t help it, I suppose it is because 
it was so long ago.” 

“Do you mean to say, Augusta, that 
you are not trembling with joy? that you 
don’t loge upon this as the happiest day 
of your life?” 

And Mrs. Brownson, feeling shocked 
and ashamed at her own want of feeling, 
wishes ardently that she was not so un- 
happy. After attempting vainly to ap- 
pear glad, she goes to her own room, 
where she can be miserable in peace. 

“My brother would have rejoiced 
aloud,” remarks Miss Jane, when left 
alone with her nieces. She has a way 
of speaking of her brother as if she were 
the only one in the house related to him. 

Tom acquiesces with surprising readi- 
ness, when Beth timidly proposes his going 
to meet the newcomer. Without sharing 
in the general trepidation, and being alto- 
gether disgusted with the proceedings, 
the thought of the arrival cannot fail to 
excite him somewhat. 

. They all wander around restlessly, 
but have quieted down before Beth rushes 
in breathless and announces that they 
are coming. 

Mrs. Brownson gives a little gasp, but 
no one speaks. Beth sinks on a chair at 
the window and looks out in fear as 
to what she shall see. 

“They are at the gate now,” she mur- 
murs presently, “Tommy is not near as 
tall as Tom.” 

Nancy gives one glance and shrinks 
back. “Mother, you must be the first to 
meet him,” she says in a hushed voice. 

“Doesn’t your heart begin to leap 
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with bliss, Augusta?” demands Miss 
Jane, who is less disturbed than anyone. 

Poor Mrs. Brownson gazes about her 
helplessly. Her heart is doing nothing 
in particular. She is thoroughly misera- 
ble as her face indicates. 

When the real Tom Brownson comes 
into the room he stares around him in a 
scared kind of way, and the mother who 
has not seen him since he was three 
months old, welcomes him, oh, so coldly, 
gives him her hand, yes, her hand. Beth, 
who is so shocked, she cannot speak, is 
surprised into thrusting out her hand, too, 
and Nancy follows suit. 

It is Jane Brownson who does the cor- 
rect thing. She stands off and regards 
him for a moment, her countenance radi- 
ant with joy, and exclaiming: “The 
very image of his father!” clasps the 
newly-found Tommy in her arms and 
calls on Thomas in heaven to look down 
and bless his son. 

“Don’t you see the resemblance?” 
cries Miss Jane, releasing her nephew 
from her devoted arms. 

No one does, and Nancy ventures to 
say so, for it is decidedly uncompliment- 
ary to the late Mr. Brownson, little 
Tommy being anything but a pleasing 
specimen of his kind. But Miss Jane 
vows that at twenty her brother was the 
living picture of her nephew. 

The newcomer is manifestly ill at ease, 
but plucks up spirit enough to begin, at 
the request of Miss Jane, a rather tangled 
account of his life, which grows even 
more confused at the entrance of Tom. 

The late Peter listens with a smile of 
derision upon his lips. Beth, seeing it, 
encourages Tommy with sympathetic 
words and he grows mournfully eloquent 
on the subject of his recent illness, to the 
severity of which his pale face bears ample 
evidence. That he is not a gentleman is 
very apparent, but there is something 
about him that excites their pity. Then, 
too, Tom is against him, that for Beth 
would be quite enough. 

During the days that follow, Tommy 
contrives artfully to seek sympathy from 
the various members of the family. 

“T believe you don’t really mind hav- 
in’ me,” he says to Elizabeth, in his soft, 
mournful voice, “ but the others, seems as 
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if they’d be just as well pleased if I’d 
clear out.” 

Of course Beth assures him that he is 
mistaken, and adds consolingly that they 
will all come round in time. 

He tells Nancy, in the same pathetic 
way that it would be terrible lonesome 
if it wasn’t for her. “Feels as if you 
really care for a fellow,” and she is both 
sorry and pleased. 

Mrs. Brownson, too, has been won over 
to pity, and concocts dainty dishes to 
tempt the invalid appetite of “poor 
Tommy.” 

He has been there a week when Tom 
announces his intention to go off on a 
journey. “You have picked up such a 
jolly brother,” he says to Beth, sneering 
openly, “that I’m encouraged to look up 
my people.” 

“You'd better be careful,” returns 
Elizabeth, warningly,‘dear knows whom 
you will find.” 

“Can’t be much worse than your find,” 
retorts Tom, who really imagines his 
people something very grand indeed. 

Mrs. Brownson’s attempts to discourage 
him are thrown away. 

“It’s worse than two Dromios!” de- 
clares Tom, indignantly. “ Nothing will 
induce me to live in the same house with 
that fellow. You will have to be content 
with one Tom Brownson, mother, but 
you can have your choice.” 

Mrs. Brownson knows full well that 
her adépted son is far dearer to her than 
the one she believes, or tries to believe, is 
her own. Nancy and Beth, although they 
have silenced all doubts as to the genu- 
ineness of Tommy, acknowledge in their 
hearts that their adopted brother is much 
more to them. Still they let him go. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir is on a bright August morning that 
Tom Brownson takes leave of Redland. 
He drives rapidly through the meadows 
which lie damp and misty in the early 


sunlight. A sensation of loneliness that 
he cannot shake off creeps about his 
heart as he passes out of the last gate. 

He pulls his hat down over his eyes as 
Brown Jerry trots briskly along the nar- 
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row road hedged in by sumach bushes 
which even now show crimson. 

“W’en yo’ comin’ back, Mars Tom?” 
Josh’s voice breaks the stillness with a 
suddenness that causes Jerry to prick up 
his ears. 

“ Perhaps never,” returns Tom, gruffly. 
“Not for a year anyway.” 

“A yeah is a mighty long time,” mut- 
ters Josh, in a soliloquizing tone. Re- 
ceiving no encouragement for further re- 
marks he subsides into silence again. 

“See here,” says Tom, springing out 
at the station and turning back abruptly, 
“you look after the dogs, Josh. Be sure 
that they are fed and no one ill-treats 
them.” 

“I heered Sandy say as yo’ tole him,” 
begins Josh, in a cautious way. 

“Never mind that,” interrupts his 
master, quickly, “you’re to see to them 
too.” Then he goes into the station and 
a short time later is dashing away towards 
Baltimore. 

Tom starts out on his search with an 
idea that it will be very easy to hear 
something of his parents. No attempt 
has ever been made in his case as in that 
of the long missing Tommy. 

His first step is to visit the orphan 
asylum where Mr. Brownson discovered 
him. He is received by the matron, a 
pleasant-faced woman, but too young 
thinks Tom hopelessly to have been here 
so many years ago. 

She listens to his tale as though it were 
not altogether new to her, and when he 
is through she assures him that it will be 
very difficult to find any trace of his 
parents. 

“It is so long ago,” she says, looking 
at him with a little pitying wonder in 
her eyes. “We always enter the names 
on a book as they come in and sometimes 
the parents’ names. I'll look that up if 
you wish.” 

Of course Tom accepts this offer, but 
Peter Massino’s name is the only fact to 
be found. 

With the name of the matron who was 
there at the time of his entrance and her 
present address Tom takes his leave. 
He feels convinced that he will shortly 
hear something about his arrival at the 
asylum. 
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Mrs. Brown, the former matron, resides 
with her daughter in a small village sey- 
eral miles out, and hither Tom goes with 
the least possible delay. 

But Mrs. Brown has forgotten Peter 
Massino completely. 

“You see there was so many,” she 
says, apologetically. When he mentions 
his distinguishing earrings her face 
brightens. “So that was you?” she 
cries, delightedly. 

Going to the door she calls, “ Molly!” 

“Here’s that little Eyetalian who wore 
earrings.” 

Molly, followed by several small boys, 
hurries in, and Tom finds himself the 
centre of an admiring group. 

“To think of your growin’ to such a 
fine young man,” continues Mrs. Green. 

“ He ain’t got no earrings,” remarks a 
small grandson, in a tone of the bitterest 
disappointment. 

“Do you remember who brought me 
there?” asks Tom, not enjoying over- 
much the sensation he has created. 

“Tt was your father.” Mrs. Green 
pauses thoughtfully before going on. 
Her memory is not quite clear about his 
arrival. “He was an Eyetalian, I sup- 
pose you know that.” 

Tom mutters almost inaudibly that he 
thought so. 

“Oh, yes, he was,” continues Mrs. 
Green, positively, as though he were at- 
tempting to deny it. 

“Of course you know nothing about 
him, where he lived or anything?” 

“Molly,” appealing to her daughter, 
“didn’t I always say that little Peter’s 
father was on his way west?” 

“I believe you did, mother,” returns 
Molly, smiling placidly upon the visitor. 

“JT remember one important thing,” 
cries the old woman, with sudden tri- 
umph, and Tom bends forward in kis 
chair to catch her words, “he wore ear- 
rings, too—” and just below his breath 
Tom Brownson mutters, “ Damn the ear- 
rings!” 

He has less desire to discover him on 
getting this information. A father with 
earrings hardly appears a desirable ac- 
quisition. The very thought of him 
causes Tom to wince. He wonders 
moodily if Miss Jane’s organ-grinder, 
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who bore such a striking resemblance to 
himself, sported gold earrings in his ears. 

“You can find him easily now,” says 
Mrs. Green, with a self-satisfied air, as 
though she had removed all difficulties 
from his path. 

The cunning dog in the old nursery 
tale that marked all the doors with a 
chalk cross comes forcibly to Tom’s mind. 

“]’m afraid that’s not much,” he says, 
doubtfully, and then, “Of course you 
have heard nothing of my mother?” 
Somehow he chokes over the name, it is 
so inseparably connected with the sweet, 
placid face of Mrs. Brownson. 

“ Well, now, let me see.” With a lit- 
tle encouragement the old woman would 
give him a minute history of his whole 
family which he cannot help but feel 
would be far from authentic. Perhaps 
her daughter, too, is aware of this, for she 
says, discouragingly, “ You don’t remem- 
ber anything about her, mother.” 

“TI don’t believe I do,” she finally ac- 
knowledges. 

Then Tom thanks her for the informa- 
tion she has given him and gets up to go. 
Molly conducts him to the door, and as 
he turns away says cheerfully that she 
He hardly 


hopes he will find his pa. 
hopes it himself now; already the thing 


is becoming distasteful. Suppose he 
‘should find them poor, illiterate. Could 
he be glad? An emphatic “No,” is ut- 
tered aloud; then he presses his lips 
tightly together and gives himself up to 
gloomy reflection. To throw the search 
up now would be cowardly. So he as- 
‘sures himself. He has done nothing at 
all yet. He has the time, the means. If 
only it were somebody else’s parents the 
search might be made amusing. Why 
not put all sentiment aside and let it be 
so anyway? It is a wise thought. He 
walks along more briskly and whistles 
back his errant spirits. Whistling is 
Tom’s one talent; Beth has always de- 
clared it an inherited one. Before he has 
gone a mile the world begins to look 
cheerful again, the air grows sweeter, the 
sunlight brighter, and Tom himself’ ap- 
pears as happy as if he had just come 
into a fortune. Oh, whistling is wonder- 
fully reviving, particularly when it is 
done well. To find any sound clearer, 
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sweeter than Tom’s whistle would be al- 
together impossible. But human nature 
loves company. Even paradise would 
not have been paradise had Adam been 
alone. Tom is not thinking of an Eve, 
but it comes to him rather forcibly that a 
“pods,” as they used to say at college, 
would greatly enhance the amusement of 
his undertaking. 

He starts out the next day with the in- 
tention of overhauling every Italian in 
the city. 

“ Better see that he’s not here before I 
go any further,” soliloquizes Tom, as he 
tramps along the street. 

His first find of any importance is an 
organ-grinder who knows a man named 
Massino down in Old Town. 

Tom shudders at the mention of this 
place of residence, but resolutely turns 
his face in that direction with a certain 
tightening of the lips well known to the 
women of Redland. Beth says it indi- 
cates stubbornness, Mrs. Brownson, firm- 
ness. 

Beppo Massino receives his visitor with 
suspicious glances, and Tom is filled with 
the direst foreboding at the sight of the 
gold rings in Beppo’s ears. 

“See here,” says this embryo detective 
by way of breaking his errand gently, 
“did you leave a boy at Patent Street 
Infant Asylum some—ah, well, about 
twenty years ago?” 

“No, no, no poy,” exclaims the old 
man, shaking his head fiercely. 

Tom is infinitely relieved at this, 
though he cannot get rid of a horrible 
fancy that his eyes resemble Beppo’s. 

“Got any relations?” he inquires next. 

“Etaly!” pointing directly west and 
holding up both hands. “Den, dwenty. 
Heah,” dropping his hands and shaking 
his head)“ none.” 

“Don’t know any fellow named Mas- 
sino?” Tom leans against the rickety 
doorway, looking not at Beppo but down 
the street as he puts the question. 

“W’y you ask?” cries Beppo, suspic- 
iously. “ W’y you come heah?” 

Tom does not speak for a minute. 
His eyes are fixed upon a miserable spec- 
imen of degraded womanhood reeling 
into a house opposite. Somewhere in 
this wide world he may have a mother. 
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Suppose he should find her like that! 
He is a strong, imaginative young fellow, 
and this thought drives the blood from 
his face. He would gladly give up all 
prospect of the supposed wealth of his un- 
known parerts. 

“I’m after a fellow named Massino.” 
He cannot drive that horrible vision 
away. His mother—but something in 
him cries out against his using that name. 
It belongs to a sweet faced woman down 
there at Redland. It has been hers for 
nearly twenty years. Must he give it 
now to some abandoned creature of the 
street?” 

“What for?” says curious Beppo. 

“T owe him a little something.” In- 
‘autious Tom Brownson! You will have 
fathers by the hundred if this becomes 
publie. 

“T tell you the man.” 

“Who?” demands Tom, with a sud- 
den sinking at his heart. “ Where will I 
find him?” 

“ Heah,” striking his breast dramatic- 
ally, “ heah am the man.’ 

Then it is that Tom begins to see the 
mistake he has made. 


“No, you’re not,” he says, trying to 


speak confidently but with only partial 


success. “How many children have you?” 

This is evidently a leading question. 

“Wan?” hazards Beppo, uncertainly. 

Tom shakes his head and smiles cyni- 
eally. 

“Do?” inquiringly, and again Tom 
gives a negative sign. 

“ Dree ?” says Beppo, more confidently. 

“That won’t do.” 

“Four?” cries the 
phantly. 

Tom laughs, throws him a piece of sil- 
ver, runs down the rickety steps and is 
half way up the street before he remem- 
bers that he knows as little as Beppo 
about the number of his father’s children. 

This interview leads him to wish he 
had spent a few months as private detect- 
ive before starting out for himself. He 
resolves to hunt up his old college “ pods,” 
whose home is in the city, and consult him 
on the best course to pursue. Mr. Murray 
has refused to listen to such a wild under- 
taking much less offer suggestions. 

Jacob Brad is studying law with his 


old man, trium- 
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father and is alone in the private room 
when Tom is ushered in by the office 
boy. 

His long legs are at an acute angle 
with his body, his mighty brain is ab- 
sorbed by “ Lady Branksmere.” The 
book falls to the floor with a loud bang 
considering its lightness, Jacob Brad starts 
up, his dismayed countenance changing 
to one of infinite delight. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” he laughs joyfully, seiz- 
ing Tom by both hands and pumping vig- 
orously. 

Tom laughs too and returns his grasp 
with equal warmth. 

“Sit down old fellow. I thought you 
were my father when the door opened. 
Didn’t you notice I turned livid ?” 

“T suppose,” says Tom, picking up the 
ill-used volume, “ he would object to this 
mixture with the law. I expected to find 
you up to your ears in briefs. Are you 
making your fortune, J?” 

“Not quite yet,” returns Mr. Brad. 
“ But what brings you away from flowery 
lanes and pastures green in such swelter- 
ing weather? I had an idea of running 
down to your place. When are you go- 
ing home? ” 

“T don’t know,” says Tom, and then: 
“See here, Brad, I’m looking up my 
father. I wish you would help me.” 

“My first case!” cries J, ecstatically. 

“Of course I'll help you. I'll root the 
old fellow up if he’s in the land of the 
living.” 

It had been a well-known fact at col- 
lege that “ Brownson’s father ” was not his 
father. Tom was inclined to put on airs 
about it, and at first the boys had cried 
him down with suppositions that his long- 
lost parent was a rag picker. In the end, 
after he had distinguished himself in sev- 
eral hard fights to maintain the honor of 
his paternal parent, it was generally con- 
eeded that he was elevated above his fel- 
lows by not knowing his own father. 

“ There’s no telling who Brownson is!” 
the boys had said, with envious admira- 
tion. Little Wilson, who looked up to 
Tom’s superior height with reverential 
awe gave it out as his opinion that 
Brownson’s father was a “ gi’nt.” 

“Oh, he’s sure to be living,” mutters 
Tom dolefully. 


” 
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“You will come into a nice thing.” J 
is still under the college delusion. 

“The Lord knows whom I'll find,” 
says Tom, desperately. 

The other stares at him in surprise. 
“You're not afraid your distinguished 
parent will turn out bad? I always un- 
derstood he was a tip-topper.” 

“So I imagined,” returns Tom, with 
a sorry smile, “but I’m beginning to 
think otherwise now.” 

“Then what are you after him for?” 
inquires Brad, with laudible curiosity. 

“T might as well know who he is. If 
he turns out well I’ll be mighty pleased, 
if he doesn’t [’ll know the worst.” 

The embryo lawyer does not quite com- 
prehend this feeling but he nods his head 
in a knowing way. Then Tom tells him 
all he has heard of his father. Only one 
reservation does he make. He cannot 
bring himself to mention the earrings. 

Brad is immensely interested and be- 
gins to take profuse notes during the re- 
cital. 

The narrator stops short in the middle 
and growls out, “What are you hues 
that for?” 

Then Mr. Brad drops his a air 


though he cannot help feeling that the 
halo of the law hovering about him is 


visible to his friend. “Why didn’t you 
come to me at first? I can help youa 
lot.” 

“Many Italians here?” says Tom, im- 
mensely relieved since he has unburdened 
himself. 

“Well, no,” returns the other, doubt- 
fully, “but I’d like to have got hold of 
that fellow in Old Town.” 

“ He’s a fraud,” declares Tom, in greut 
disgust. “There’s no regular quarter 
here, I suppose ?” 

“T believe not. 
the move in summer. 
with sudden excitement, 
where we must go.” 

“Where,” deeply attentive. 

“The jail,” returns J, in a solemn half- 
whisper. 

Tom starts back and flushes angrily. 
“T’m not going there,” he declares, with 
fierce determination. “I don’t want to 
find him if he’s there.” 

“He might be innocent, you know,” 


Most of them are on 
I say, Brownson,” 
“T tell you 
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suggests J consolingly ; but Tom will not 
listen and remains firm in his refusal to 
visit the jail. 

Finally they call in the office boy 
whom J says knows the city like a dog. 
He is quite flattered at being questioned 
and has a surprising amount of informa- 
tion at his finger ends. 

“ Eyetalians!”» Why he knows heaps 
of ’em. “Old Chuffy, who sells peanuts 
round the corner, it’s a wonder you ain’t 
stumbled over him a’ready.” He adds 
by way of an aside, “ He’s a big long 
tale to his name but it ain’t in common 
use.” He rattles off half a dozen names, 
most of which he Americanizes. Indeed 
he becomes so communicative and hillari- 
ous in his descriptions of various “ Eye- 
talians” that J turns him out. 

They decide to call in old Chuffy and 
see if they can get any information from 
him. 

He proves to be rather an interesting 
specimen of his class and has been in the 
city more than thirty years. He has 
heard the name of Massino and tells 
them of an Italian settlement, about 
twenty miles out. He knows every Ital- 
ian in the city, or says so. 

“Any rich ones?” asks Brad, hope- 
fully. 

“ Many of them are reech,” returns the 
old man. But after a little cross-question- 
ing they find that Chuffy’s ideas of wealth 
are very different from their own. He 
considers himself in the highest state of 
affluence. 

“T think we'd better go to New York,” 
remarks Brad, who has heard him out 
with some show of impatience. “There 
are some of them worth millions up 
there.” 

“ Let’s try Pine Grove first,” says Tom. 
“The old woman said west,” he adds, 
dubiously. 

“ Rather a broad field.” Brad begins to 
look as if some weighty business were op- 
pressing him. He puts all his questions in 
a roundabout way that he considers ex- 
tremely clever. He succeeds in mixing 
up old Chuffy’s statements in a surprising 
manner and glances knowingly at Tom to 
call his attention to the fact. 

“The old fellow’s hiding something,” 
he remarks in an aside when the Italian 
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pauses thoughtfully to recollect the names 
of some of the Pine Grove settlers. 

“ How will we get there?” asks Tom, 
more irritated than anything else at his 
friend’s wonderful sagacity. 

Chuffy does not know. His ideas as to 
the whereabouts of the place are altogeth- 
er vague. 

“Well, what will we do?” 

The door has closed behind the peanut 
vender and the two friends are again 
alone. 

“That fellow’s deep.” J shakes his 
head darkly, then his expression changes 
to one of extreme gaiety, “I'll find him 
for you Tom, my boy, have no fear of 
that. You came to the right man when 
you came to me.” 

“What will we do?” repeats Tom, 
who does not look as confident as he 
ought at this assurance. “ How will we 
get to Pine Grove?” 

“ You still want to go there ?” inquires 
J, in a tone of the keenest disappoint- 
ment. 

Tom sticks sturdily to his point of vis- 
iting every possible place near before go- 
ing to any distance. 

“We will have to find out where the 


place is,” he says, “I suppose someone 
knows.” 
“ Not at all likely.” J disapproves of 


the Pine Grove expedition. “I never 
heard of it myself. A couple of miser- 
able shanties, I suppose. Now, Brown- 
son, if you want a father worth having 
you won’t look for him ina place like 
that.” 

“T mean to find the real one,” returns 
Tom, stubbornly. “If you wish to back 
out y 

“Nonsense!” irritably. “But if you 
come for my advice——” 

“Then why don’t you advise Pine 
Grove?” demands Tom, with a half 
laugh. 

“Why don’t you give a fellow time,” 
says the other, in an injured tone. “ You 
snap at a thing before I can speak.” 

“Well, let’s hear you.” 

Tom’s expression becomes very atten- 
tive, such an exaggeration of attention 
indeed that Brad bursts into a hearty 
laugh that has a decided college ring 
about. 
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“We'll make a pedestrian tour of it,” 
he exclaims enthusiastically. 

“When we find it,” adds Tom, and J 
grows serious again. 

“Those felloys have a way of sneak- 
ing into a hole and drawing it in after 
them.” He speaks as though he had 
made a special study of Italians and 
their habits and drawn unfavorable con- 
clusions therefrom. ; 

Finding the exact situation of Pine 
Grove proves to be an impossible under- 
taking as it is not even marked on the 
county maps. But they discover the 
nearest post office and conclude to put 
off further inquiries until they reach that 
point. 


* 


CHAPTER VI. 


It is on a delightfully breezy morning 
that they leave the dust and bustle of 
the city behind them and start on their 
tramp. They only make twelve miles be- 
fore noon and eat a regular farmhouse 
dinner with appetites that astonish the 
good woman who serves them. 

The first night they spend at a wayside 
tavern where everything, even the sheets 
of the beds, is impregnated with a strong 
scent of whiskey. The air about the 
place is heavy with it, the landlord is 
boozy, the landlady in a state of dreamy 
good humor. After they have been there 
for an hour J declares the spiritous sur- 
roundings are steadily stealing his senses. 
Tom also experiences a lazy sensation 
and a desire for bed, but one would nat- 
urally be sleepy after such a day. They 
turn in at a very early hour and sleep so 
heavily that the merry-making below 
fails to disturb them. 

An ominous frowning sky greets them 
when they wake, but they push on deter- 
minedly. The rain holds back for sever- 
al hours and then comes down with hope- 
less steadiness. Luckily they have pro- 
vided themselves with mackintoshes, but 
their hats droop pathetically, their shoes 
become covered with mud, and altogether 
they are in a sorry plight. Brad’s coun- 
tenance, usually so gay, reflects the deep- 
est gloom. Tom looks more grimly deter- 
mined than ever. 

“Say,” Brad makes a dismal attempt 
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to grin, “ there’s some credit in being jol- 
ly under these circumstances.” 

Tom greets this remark with a foar of 
laughter. “Credit!” he cries, “Good 
Lord! you look as melancholy as an old 
ghost.” 

“You can’t expect a fellow to keep up 
a perpetual flow of talk when every time 
he opens his mouth a tub of water comes 
in.” Brad’s voice is full of injury. 
“Let’s put up at the first place we come 
to no matter who they are.” 

“Tf they’re white,” returns Tom, mak- 
ing this stipulation with the vision of a 
darky’s cabin floating through his brain. 

“Oh, certainly, of course,” mutters J, 
then with a sputter of fun that is quickly 
quenched, “ Do you call Italians white?” 

Tom does not deign to reply. Indeed 
remembering the peculiar hue of several 
he has met he hardly knows how to an- 
swer truthfully without saying something 
detrimental to his countrymen. 

“Say, Brownson, can you vote?” en- 
quires J, plucking up his spirits again. 

“Why not,” suspiciously, “I’m over 
twenty-one.” 

“ But are you a citizen? That’s what 
I mean. I wonder no one ever thought 
of it,” continues Brad, working himself 
up into a state of great excitement. He 
has an idea of calling the president’s at- 
tention to this peculiar case and thus 
bringing himself into notice. His aim 
in life is to be noticed. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” says Tom, with 
criminal carelessness. 

The welcome sight of smoke rising 
from behind a hill-top causes them to for- 
get everything in the thought of shelter 
and dinner. 

The house proves to be an old-time log 
structure. They march boldly up to the 
door and knock. Tom tries to bring 
himself into prominence for he cannot 
help thinking J is a disreputable looking 
object ; and Brad, feeling a sort of com- 
passion for Tom’s condition, remarks that 
he will do the talking. 

A girl of about fifteen comes to the 
door and stares at them in undisguised 
astonishment. 

Mr. Brad in his most urbane manner 
states his case. 

“T’ll see ma,” says the girl, recovering 
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herself slowly. Half closing the door 
in the face of the two unfortunates she 
goes to the foot of the stairs where the 
following conversation takes place. 

“ Ma, ther’s two men down yer wants 
ther dinner and to put up for the night.” 

“Tramps?” inquires ma with shrill 
distinctness. 

Tom looks at Brad and does not much 
wonder; Brad returns the glance and 
hopes the old lady doesn’t see Brownson 
until he’s made himself respectable. 

“T dunno,” says the girl, “but they 
look awful porely.” 

“Let them set in by the stove,” cries 
ma, and the two outcasts are filled with 
gratitude though the next words are not 
flattering. “Be sure you have nothin’ 
about as they could lay their hands on.” 

“Am I to give them anything to eat?” 

“ No,” comes down the stairs ; then re- 
lenting a little, “You might give ’em 
some bread and that pumpkin Jerry 
left.” 

“T don’t think you made yourself very 
plain,” growls Tom to his companion. 

They both enter the kitchen, but re- 
fuse to be served until they see ma. Tom 
distinctly announces that they will pay 
for what they get. This entirely changes 
the face of affairs. The best the house 
can produce is placed before them. It is 
not a sumptuous repast, but they are 
hungry and fall to with a will. When 
the meal is over, the girl, whose name is 
Marann, leads the way to the parlor, and 
shuts them in. 

The room is in utter darkness, and 
Brad remarks in an awful whisper, that 
he hopes the old woman won’t appear 
with a carving knife. “I’ve read of ’em 
doing it, Tommy, my boy, and you make 
rather a display with your silver.” 

‘We might as well see, anyhow.” 

Tom gropes his way across the room, 
stumbling over several chairs before he 
gains the window, which requires a Her- 
culean effort to raise. Then he throws 
wide the rickety shutters which swing un- 
easily on their rusty hinges. As soon as 
the light is admitted Brad begins to in- 
vestigate his surroundings.” 

“See here, Tommy!” he is bending 
over a corner table, “ Marann at a tender 
age. Come and feast your eyes on her.” 
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But Tom is all absorbed in a brilliant 
but most ghastly chromo; a broad, straight 
road ending at the fiery pit, with Satan, 
cloven foot, horns, and tail entire, indus- 
triously assisting victims into the blaze. 

Marann now appears upon the scene 
arrayed in a clean frock, and all ready 
to entertain the visitors. 

“Good land,” she cries, atter having 
questioned them closely about their tramp, 
“You jest a-doin’ it cause you like it? 
well, some folks is quare.” 

Seeing Brad examining the album, she 
volunteers with great eagernesss to name 
the motly crew. Of “pa and ma when 
they were married,” there are several 
duplicates. Both Brad and Tom are 
immensely taken with this. Pa has his 
arm around ma, and on the faces of both 
rests an expression of placid contentment, 
delightful to see. 

“ Where is pa,” asks Brad, with 
a hesitation before the name that causes 
Tom to retreat to the window shutting 
out the little light that comes in. 

“Gone dead this long time,” returns 
Marann, nonchalantly. “Ma runs the 


farm, and Jerry he does the work. Jerry’s 
a nigger, and the most good-for-nothin’ 


one you ever laid eyes on.” 

A feeling of thankfulness comes over 
Tom that he did not touch the pumpkin. 

“ Land!” continues Marann, “ runnin’ 
a farm ain’t nothin’, I often tell ma ef 
she was to die I could do it myself.” 

“Oh, you’d soon have some one to help 
you,” says Brad. Thereupon Marann 
giggles consumedly. Indeed she cannot 
get over her amusement, and finally goes 
into the next room to have her laugh 
out. 

“ Brownson,” Brad’s voice is very mys- 
terious, and Tom who has been watching 
the bewitching Marann in a state of 
great disgust, throws himself into a chair 
and demands an explanation. 

“That girl,” says Brad, speaking in a 
low, weighty manner, that is decidedly 
irritating. 

“ Well, what of her!” impatiently. 

“Why, she’s the very image of you, 
that’s all.” 

“ Nonsense!” says Tom, though he is 
just a little startled. The girl is dark, a 
regular gypsy hue, but—so he says, 
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“ Nonsense!” again with more emphasis 
than before. “My people are Italians, 
you know.” He feels great consolation 
when he recalls it. 

“T never believed in that altogether,” 
says the youthful light of the law, tilting 
his chair to a comfortable angle. : 

“ But I know they were, Brad. Look 
at the earrings.” c 

“Why, these people might wear ear- 
rings. I don’t consider that a proof.” 

“ My name then,” says Tom, stiffly. 

“ Oh, that,” with a contemptuous wave 
of his hand. 

“See here, Brad,” cried Tom Brown- 
son, roused to wrath by Jacob’s brilliancy, 
“T’m not going to have you pick up my 
parents at every house where we stop. 
You thought that tipsy bar-keeper’s eyes 
were like mine.” 

“ And so they were,” returns Mr. Brad, 
easily. “They were a little blood-shot, 
and very much smaller, but on the 
whole P 

“ I’m getting tired of it,” declares Tom, 
in high disgust, “ I’d have several fathers 
already, if I’d gone by you.” 

“This is the way you will stumble on 
him in the end.” Jacob has retained his 
good humor intact during this assault. 
“ Because I keep my wits about me, and 
don’t consent to be led blind-folded to 
Pine Grove, you fly into a rage.” 

“Why are you always seeing resem- 
blances ?” asks poor goaded Tom. 

“I can’t help it. That’s what I’m 
along for, and really this last is remarka- 
ble, remarkable!” 

“ Don’t be a fool.” 

“She might possibly be a cousin,” con- 
tinues Brad, thoughtfully, “I’ve known 
cousins to be very much alike. She cer- 
tainly is some very near relation, and I 
say, what makes you flare up? It’s com- 
plimentary to you. The girl is not bad 
looking.” 

“Hang the girl!” cries the ungallant 
Brownson. “It seems to me, Brad, you’re 
making an extra search. If you don’t 
credit my name or my nationality, what 
proofs have you that I’m anybody ?” 

Tom hurls this question at him defiant- 
ly, and pauses for areply. Instead Brad 
says in a cautious whisper: “ Perhaps 
her name is Massino.” 
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Tom looks gloomily into space for 
several seconds, then his eyes falls upon 
a huge volume in a distant corner. He 
pounces upon it as though he has dis- 
covered a treasure. Turning the leaves 
of the sacred book until he comes to those 
blank pages between the old and new 
testament, he reads triumphantly, “Simon 
Minor.” + 

“ Here’s Marann’s birth, set down, ap- 
parently, at the time it took place. ‘Born 
this day.’ Here’s Simon’s marriage, and 
by the way, Brad, it’s several years after 
I came into the world.” 

“T hope not,” remarks Brad, seriously. 

Tom slams the book to and glares at 
him fiercely in the semi-darkness. 

“ Don’t go too far,” he says, warningly. 

“T see how it is.” Brad passes over 
the last words unnoticed. “ You want a 
father made to order. You have created 
a perfect parent, and started out in search 
of him.” 

“ Don’t be an ass,” retorts Tom, testily. 
“What's the matter with you?” 

“Why, just this. I came along to 
discover your real parents, and I’m going 
to do it,” with dogged determination. 

How far this discussion would have 
gone, it is impossible to say, if the re- 
entrance of Marann had not brought it 
to a quick end. She is carrying a huge 
plate of apples that have a most inviting 
appearance. 

“T don’t charge you nothin’ for these,” 
she announces, generously. 

They are quite a welcome sight, but 
Tom’s enjoyment is marred by the scruti- 
nizing glances Brad bestows upon the 
youthful hostess. He views her face from 
all sides, and is evidently impressed, for 
he murmurs several times, “striking! 
striking!” 

Tom finally leaves them and goes out 
to the little porch, where he examines the 
clouds anxiously, and determines to start 
off the next day, rain or shine. 

All during supper, Brad questions Mrs. 
Minor in an artful manner that rouses 
her suspicions. 

“I ain’t got nothin’ to hide, young 
man,” she says at last, with pardonable 
anger. “ Ef you’re one of them detective 
fellers goin’ about pryin’ into honest folks’ 
business, why, the sooner you get back to 
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the city, the better for you. We ain’t 
got no use fer you out yer.” 

“ Law, ma!” interposes Marann, bub- 
bling up with excitement at the idea of 
having such a distinguished guest; “ef 
he can find out who’s been makin’ so free 
with our chicken-roost, it’s worth while 
havin’ him stop.” 

Brad, somewhat to his chum’s wonder, 
disclaims any power to discover the thief. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A.LTHouGH there is a little drizzle com- 
ing down the next morning, Tom insists 
upon going on. Mrs. Minor, who 
Marann says is a regular weather-cock, 
prophesies a “clare up” at noon. Ex- 
hilarated by this they proceed on their 
way. 

Now they begin to make inquiries 
about the point for which they started, 
Pine Grove Post Office. But they stum- 
ble upon Pine Grove itself first. Indeed, 
they are within the precincts of the vil- 
lage before they know it. Brad attempts 
to gain information of the Italians in the 
neighborhood from the only merchant in 
the place. He puts his questions as 
though he were after a dangerous crimi- 
nal, and in fear that the pursued should 
hear someone is on his track. Then Tom 
steps forward and asks outright what they 
wish to know. This causes his adviser to 
choke with suppressed wrath. 

“ That’s no way to do,” he remarks, as 
they quit the wondering merchant. “Why 
can’t you leave things to me, Brownson?” 

“You’re such an ass,” returns Tom, 
with uncomplimentary candor. “Why 
don’t you ask straight out, instead of in 
that roundabout, sneaking way ?” 

They start to the farm of the nearest 
Italian. The directions they receive are 
not very clear, and they stop and inquire 
the way from a colored woman. 

“’Deed I dunno nobody o’ that name,” 
remarks old aunty, when she hears they 
are bound for Mr. Tallioferia’s. Then 
her eyes brighten. “Mebbe you mean 
Mr. Tormey,” she says, condescendingly, 
“he’s an Eyetalian.” 

They declare, simultaneously, that he’s 
the man they’re after. 
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“He may call hisse’f that,” says the 
old woman, contemptuously, “ but I calls 
him Tormey.” 

Her directions at least cannot be mis- 
taken. The first gate to the right, noth- 
ing can be plainer than that, though Brad 
pauses stubbornly at a green gate on the 
left and declares his belief that it is the 
place. He is induced to go on, and they 
finally arrive at Mr. Tormey’s. 

“TI suppose you'll be expected to kiss 
all the girls,” says Brad, with a convul- 
sive laugh, asthey pass the barn and 
near the yard gate. “They’re sure to be 
either your sisters or your cousins or 
your aunts.” 

Mr. Tormey is at home, and to all 
appearances, a very respectable member 
of society. He tells a doleful tale of the 
Italians who came to Pine Grove. None 
of them did well and very few remained. 

“ You seem to have a snug place,” re- 
marks Brad, but Tom knowing more of 
such things, looks out at the barren acres 
and wonders how body and soul are kept 
together. The old man says rather mys- 


teriously that his wife is a great help. He 
nods his head towards the kitchen door 
as though to indicate that she is there. 


Mr. Tallioferia has known several Massi- 
nos in Italy but none in America. Tom 
experiences a strange sensation of relief 
considering he is so anxious to discover 
his real parentage. 

They spend the night here and decide 
to return to the city by rail. Their host 
furnishes them with a team and driver to 
the nearest station. The sum he charges 
would make a city liveryman open his 
eyes with wonder. The driver proves 
very entertaining by relating his master’s 
private source of wealth. 

“ You saw the mistus?” he inquires. 

They both had and were rather sur- 
prised to find that Tallioferia’s useful 
help-mate was blind. According to John 
this is a disguised blessing. Every year 
“Mrs. Tormey ” visits the city where she 
is led around by a small child and gath- 
ers in a considerable sum. 

“Tt’s a heap o’ money she totes home,” 
remarks John in a tone of thoughtful 
envy. 

Brad is quite elated over the non-suc- 
cess of Pine Grove expedition and re- 
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minds Tom about a hundred times that. 
he would go. 

“ Now you can lead,” says Tom, whose 
disappointment seems to have raised his . 
spirits. % 

“New York,” cries Brad, instantly, 
and very reluctantly does the late Peter 
consent. 

“ Mrs. Green said west, you know.” 

“Well, we can go there afterwards,” 
returns Brad, good-humoredly, “but you 
see, Tom, neither of us has ever been to 
New York. I suppose you landed there,” 
dubiously, “ but of course you can’t re- 
member.” 

“It’s not a pleasure trip,” says Tom, 
with something resembling a grin. 

Brad is instantly indignant. 

“Think I don’t know that! Do I ap- 
pear to enjoy it?” 

The New York expedition, however, is 
immensely enjoyed by both, and it is very 
probable that for a week or so the real 
object is forgotten. It finally crops up 
again and they poke round in some dirty 
Italian quarters in rather a listless way. 

It is Tom who hears of a certain settle- 
ment in Ohio, long established but always 
receiving re-enforcements from home. 

Brad, after vigorously opposing, at. 
last agrees to go there. 

“Not that I think you'll find him,” 
he says. “It will turn out a Pine Grove 
expedition, mind my word.” 

Cottonwood is at least superior to Pine 
Grove in its Italian crew which prevails 
to an alarming extent. 

Brad changes his tune completely after 
spending a day there and announces to 
Tom just before he falls to sleep that 
he'll bring the old chap to the front to- 
morrow or anyway before the week is 
out. “He’s sure to be skulking about 
among this crowd but he shan’t get ahead 
of us.” 

They both seem convinced that Mas- 
sino’s aim in life is to keep out of their 
way. 

“ There is a lot of them,” growls Tom, 
his heart sinking at the thought that his 
search may be nearly over. 

“And between me and you, Tommy, 
a pretty hard set.” Then Jacob prepares 
himself for his morrow’s work by drop- 
ping off into a deep and audible sleep. 
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It is more than an hour before Tom’s 
eyelids close. He can hear his country- 
men through the open window as they 
chatter in groups at their doorways. 
Someone in a distant cottage is singing an 
Italian song. Tom cannot understand 
the words but he feels that they breathe 
of home, of vine-clad hills and olive 
groves under the blue skies of far-away 
Italy. His heart, too, is filled with a 
longing for home, for the wind-blown 
hills of Maryland. What are they doing 
down there at Redland now? Have they 
let the new brother take his place? “Con- 
found the fellow!” mutters Tom, vindic- 
tively, as a vision of his mother and sis- 
ters being duped by Tommy’s tales rises 
before him. Their letters have been very 
reserved of late. They feel instinctively 
that anything about “Tommy ” will not 
be found interesting. Aunt Jane, after a 
‘brief absence, has returned. Tom _ re- 
ceived this news with wicked delight. So 
long as Jane Brownson is there, he thinks, 
he will not envy his supplanter. But he 
envies him to-night, envies him bitterly. 
“ He is no more her son than I,” but oh, 
horrible thought, he is as much her son, 
quite as much. Peter Massino does not 
belong to them, he belongs to that noisy 
crew outside. 

Listen! a woman’s shriek far down the 
street, a wild angry shriek that betekens 
drink and rage. She may be his mother. 
The hoarse laugh that rises from below 
may be his father’s laugh. There are de- 
mons taunting poor Tom to-night. He 
sinks his head deep into the pillows and 
groans aloud. Then sleep comes to him, 
sweet, refreshing sleep that presses down 
his eyelids with a caressing touch like a 
mother’s. 

He is roused the next morning by Ja- 
cob beating a vigorous tattoo on the foot 
of his bed. 

“Hello, Brownson ! 
news for you!” 

“What?” says Tom, opening his eyes 
with an effort. 

“T’ve got him this time,” cries J, lean- 
ing eagerly forward. 

“Good Lord! who!” staring at him 
with some show of impatience. 

“ Why, your father, of course. A great 
big strapping fellow and the living image 


wake up, I’ve 
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of you. It looks as if you both came out 
of the same mould. That little wheezing 
chap, you know, who keeps this house—” 

“Well?” 

“ He’s your grandfather.” 

“ Nonsense! ” cries the insulted Thomas. 

“Oh, but he is,” with conviction. 
here, Brownson, there is no use making a 
fuss about it. No one picks out his own 
parents. Everybody has just to accept 
what the Lord sends him and be thank- 
ful.” 

After this pious reproof Brad regards 
Tom’s prostrate form severely. 

“Tt’s all rot,” declares Tom, fierce in 
his unbelief. 

“Not this time,” declares J earnestly. 
“Tommy, my boy, I’ve been speaking to 
your grandfather.” Then he laughs con- 
vulsively. “The old gentleman is, well, 
just a little tipsy but extremely entertain- 
ing. Your father has gone to his work 
at the factory. They tell me he is an ex- 
tra hand, a sober, industrious fellow.” 

Tom is impressed in spite of himself. 

“Ts the name Massino ?” 

“Ah, well, 
not exactly.” 
Then as Tom 
lights up hope- 
fully he be- 
comes more 
firm. “They 
pall it Mantel- 
lo, but it might 
easily be mis- 
taken for the 
other.” 

Mr. Brad 
darts away to 
learn more if 
possible before 
his friend ap- 
pears. He 
meets Tom on 
the steps with 
the important 
information 
that the old 
man is his 
mother’sfather. 
“T don’t won- 
der at that,” 
says Jacob, in 
fine spirits over 


“ See 


the door. 





Nancy still leaning with all her force against 
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Aunty seized the broom-stick and the kettle. 


his luck, “such a little shriveled-up object 
couldn't possibly be your father’s father.” 
Tom eats his breakfast in gloomy silence 
though his maternal grandfather regards 
him all during it with a pleased leer. 


“Vine young vellow,” he informs the 
friendly Jacob, as Tom stalks by him 
without a word. 

The embryo lawyer lingers several 
minutes before he follows his friend. He 
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vatches up to him just as Tom passes the 
last cottage. “You seem to be in a hur- 
ry to get away from every one,” he says. 
‘«So Tam. I’m sick of the whole bus- 
iness.” 

“Oh, you are! Well, I had a piece of 
information that I intended to break gen- 
tly, but if you’re so hard-hearted as not 
to be glad at the thought of your father, 
you may not be sorry to hear that your 
mother’s dead.” 

“Oh, indeed!” says this monster in 
human form. Then with a sudden change 
of tone: “ Why can’t you have a little 
sense, J? We could look around us and 
see all these fellows and find out about 
them. Instead you pounce upon the first 
one you meet and hold on to him like a 
bull-dog.” 

For some inexplainable reason Brad 
regards this as a compliment and smiles 
to himself in a satisfied way. 

“Bull-dog Brad,” he repeats softly. 
“That’s not a bad name you’ve given me, 
Brownson. I hope Ill always deserve it.” 

“Here we have all these people to 
look among,” continues Tom, “but you 
hit on the man we lodge with and nothing 
will move you. How do you know that 
fellow has a son?” 

“Must have,” returns bull-dog Brad, 
stubbornly. “ Never saw such a resem- 
blance in my life. Size, hair, eyes, every- 
thing yourself, Tom, some twenty years 
older.” 

“There was Marann, the old bar-keep- 
er and that young fellow on the train 
that you swore was my brother.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t say I can’t be mis- 
taken, I only say I’m right now.” 

“ Why he hasn’t even the name!” 

“You needn’t recognize your father if 
you don’t want, Brownson. Be as much 
ashamed of him as you please, that doesn’t 
make him any less your father.” 

Tom turns to him, evidently prepared 
for an angry retort, but catching sight of 
his earnest countenence, his own face 
clears quickly and he bursts into a hearty 
laugh. 

“What a ridiculous old ass you are!” 

“Oh, I am!” highly offended. 

“You’re always off on a wrong scent, 
scare up an imaginary coon at every tree 
you come to.” 
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“It’s hardly respectful to call your fath- 
er a coon,” remarks Jacob Brad, still on 
his dignity. 

“ T’ll wait until I find him before I call 
him anything.” 

“Then you don’t intend to accept my 
man?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Well, Brownson, I will say I thought 
better of you than this. Just because 
the man happens to work in a factory 
you refuse to have anything to do with 
him. Your pride will have a fall,” goes 
on Jacob solemnly, “ you'll be willing to 
snap at my man some day.” 

“See here,” says Tom, half laughing 
but somewhat irritated too, “T’ll have a 
look at your fellow on condition that you 
don’t say anything to him about me.” 
Then his irritation overcoming his sense 
of amusement: “I’m not anxious for a 
parent. I’m not longing to be clasped in 
my father’s arms and all that stuff. I’m 
bound to find out 
who I am, and 
that’s all.” 

“What are you 
going to do then?” 

This is a question 
that has troubled 
Thomas Brownson 
not a little. 

“ How should I 
know?” he says 
sharply. “I can’t 
say I think 
much of 
them, Brad, 
and that’s 
the truth. 

It wasn’t 
exactly an 
affectionate 
thing to 

turn a poor 
little beggar over 
into an asylum. 
I’ve been going 
over it pretty 
often of late and 
they have rath- 
er gone down in 
my estimation.” 

“There may 
have been rea- 
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sons,” says J, with his chief-justice air. 
“You oughtn’t to judge until you hear 
them.” Then as Tom tramps on steadily, 
he asks, “ How much longer are you go- 
ing to keep this up? You're not bent on 
leaving Cottonwood, I hope?” 

“Tm just walking off your last find,” 
returns Tom in a voice between a growl 
and a groan. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A MILE beyond the village the road 
turns abruptly. As the two friends round 
this curve they come upon a girl walking 
rapidly in the opposite direction, such a 
pretty girl with a dark, glowing face and 
great soft eyes. She is not a cottager, 
they can see that at a glance, for although 
her gown is very simple she has a certain 
air of distinction about her that cannot 
be mistaken. 

Jacob Brad stares so in passing as to 
bring down Tom’s wrath upon him. 

“What made you look at her 
that?” he demands, indignantly. 

“So—ah—lovely,” returns Brad, with 
“ Here, let’s turn back, 
We might 


like 


an imbecile grin. 
Tommy, this is far enough. 
get lost, you know.” 

“T say, Brad,” Tom stops short in the 
road and speaks abruptly, “ I wonder who 
she is!” 


*'Mother has told me tha news Beth.” 
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“T like that. There you go flying in- 
to a rage because [ happen to glance at 
her and all the time you’re worse struck 
than I was. [I’m a sort of connoisseur on 
women,” continues Brad, complacently. 
“Look upon a pretty girl as a_ pretty 
picture, but you want to follow them up 
and find out who they are and——” 

Here Tom starts back towards the fae- 
tory, and leaving his sentence unfinished 
Jacob follows after. 

“We must get out of the hole we're 
staying in.” 

“ Ah, what’d you say?” Brad is decid- 
edly unwilling to understand. 

“T’m not going to put up with that old 
tipsy idiot any longer.” 

“Meaning your grandfather, I sup- 
pose ?” inquiries Brad, severely. 

“No, not meaning my grandfather.” 
Tom’s eyes still follow the fluttering pink 
skirts along before. 

“Shall we run, Tommy?” demands 
Brad, an expression of the greatest enjoy- 
ment irradiating his countenance. 

“Run? No. What do you want to do 
that for?” 

“She may get lost in among those cot- 
tages that’s all.” Then he laughs im- 
moderately. 

A dark glow comes to Tom’s cheeks, 
but he good humoredly joins in the laugh 
which is the wisest thing to do. 

“T see it all,” cries Jacob, joyously, 
“and there’s a wedding at the end of the 
line, Tommy. The whole thing will come 
out in book form, ‘A Search for a Father 
and What Came of It,’ by Jacob Brad, 
LL. D.” 

“It had much better be A. S. 8.” This 
is an old college joke and J hails its reap- 
pearance with a roar and chuckles over 
it several minutes before he can command 
his voice. 

“She is an Italian, Tommy,” he gasps 
at last. “She’s too blooming a flower to 
belong to our northern clime.” 

“T think she is,” returns Tom, simply. 
“She looks different from other girls.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roars Mr. Brad. “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” more feebly. “So she’s different 
from other girls? O Brownson, you'll 
murder me.” 

Tom looks as 
mind, 


” 


if he wouldn’t much 
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When they reach the first of the cot- 
tages the pink skirts have altogether dis- 
appeared. 

“ As we’ve come to see the factory I 
suppose we'd better see it,” says Jacob. 

They can hear the whir of wheels that 
from this distance sounds as if an army 
of locusts has settled down upon the vil- 
lage and is stinging the inhabitants into 
action. Not that it is needed, for every 
cottage is alive; busy babies about the 
doorway, hurrying mothers in the back- 
ground. 

“ Let’s get out of our present quarters 
first,” says Tom, as they near the abode 
of his maternal grandfather. “I wish 
you'd hunt up a decent place, J.” 

Although Brad objects to this move he 
‘annot resist the delight of looking about 
for something new. 

“The breakfast was a little queer,” he 
says, desiring to have a good reason for 
giving in. “ Italian, I suppose, but not 
just to my faney; of course you didn’t 
mind.” 

“Will you see to it?” 

“Well. But what are you 
do?” 

“Oh, nothing; stroll around and gaze 
at the architectural beauty—of the fac- 
tory.” 

“You'll not be asking questions and 
finding out about yourself? ” 

“Pon my soul I won't,” says Tom 
arnestly. 

It is generally conceded that women 
are fickle. No one dares to deny it, but 
who could possibly be more unstable than 
Thomas Brownson? In one moment he 
has completely forgotten the object of his 
search. Only last night he felt certain 
that his parents were somewhere in this 
crowded Italian village, but as he goes 
through it now his thoughts are all of a 
winsome brown face, great velvety eyes 
and the most adorable mouth under the 
sun. Signorina Italia, as J called her, 
has fired his youthful fancy. He is 
buoyed up with the certainty that he will 
see her again. He gives furtive glances 
into the cottages as he passes, and at last 
just when he begins to lose hope and 
imagine he has missed her he comes upon 
a vision that enthralls him. Italia sitting 
inside a cottage doorway her wide hat 


going to 
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thrown back, her lovely face all flushed 
and laughing. Perched on her lap, as 
though it were a familiar resting place, is 
a small urchin. He is.chatting away in 
his native tongue as he turns his dimpled 
face up to hers. And Italia’s laugh is 
sweeter than music; Italia’s low-toned 


Old Aunty. 


voice makes one think of olive groves and 
southern skies. 

Tom has scarcely passed the cottage 
when she comes out leading her tiny favor- 
ite by his little brown paw. He forgets 
how he abused J for lingering; he is lin- 
gering himself now in a shameful manner. 

She goes slowly by him, keeping up a 
merry chatter with the mite at her side 
whom she calls Antonio. That is the 
only word of the conversation Tom can 
understand. 

Antonio dances with eestatie delight 
as they near the factory, and instantly 
Tom is filled with a desire to view the in- 
terior. Italia and her charge have barely 
disappeared in the wide doorway before 
he plucks up courage and follows. 

The noise inside is deafening but Tom 
plunges boldly on. Presently he becomes 
less confused and looks about. 

The first floor is devoted to packing. 
All around him is hurry and bustle. He 
passes through the labyrinth of boxes 
and mounts to the second floor. Here 
the men and woman are moving with the 
regularity of machines. He sees Italia 
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fluttering among the workers, the only in- 
dependent thing in motion in the room. 
Once she glances over her shoulder to 
where Tom is standing and a few minutes 
later a tall dark man, evidently the fore- 
man, comes up to him and offers to show 
the works. Of course he is hound to ac- 
cept and tries to appear interested with 
indifferent success. He is infinitely re- 
lieved when pressing duties call his guide 
elsewhere. Just as the man moves away 
it comes to him suddenly that he has been 
talking to his supposed father. Someone 
has called him Manteilo. He answers J’s 
description exactly. “ But,” thinks this 
conceited young fellow, “ I don’t look like 
that.” He gives the retreating form a 
scrutinizing glance and notes joyfully that 
the distinguishing earrings are missing. 
Then he undertakes to examine the ma- 
chinery without anyone to show its points 
of excellence. But 

his eyes are forever 

wandering to where 

Italia watches the 

busy hands of one 

of the workers. 


Then by some lucky 


chance he catches 
sight of the neglect- 
ed Antonio thrust- 
ing his small person 
dangerously close to 
the flying wheels. 
A moment later he 
seizes that unfortu- 
nate infant just as 
the whirling wheel 
catches his frock. 
A shred of it goes 
hurrying on while 
the rescued 

Antonio clings 

to his deliverer 

and sobs with 

fright. Italia 

flies to his side, 

overcome with self 
reproach. She mur- 
murs consoling 
words over the 
trembling child and 
looks up at Tom 
her eyes full of 
grateful tears, 


Nancy Brownson 
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“Oh, how can I thank you,” she mur 
murs with the faintest, prettiest Italian ac- 
cent. 

Tom disclaims the necessity though his 
heart beats rapturously. 

“I—I forgot,” says the contrite Ital- 
ia. “I don’t always bring him, you know, 
and I forgot him. If anything had hap- 
pened to him—” and her face blanches 
at the thought. 

“.Let me carry him down for you.” He 
feels himself master of the occasion and 
when slie acquiesces by a glance he march- 
es out followed by admiring eyes. 

Antonio is still weeping on his shoul- 
der when they gain the outer air. 

“ Poor little beggar,” says Tom, pitying- 
ly, attempting to stand him upon his feet, 
But this will not do. Two sturdy arms 
clasp him close, a small dark head is 
pressed against his neck. Antonio evinces 
a decided objection to being moved. 

“ He’s hurt,” cries Italia, wringing her 
hands. “I’m sure he’s hurt someway.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returns Tom, reas- 

suringly. “He’s only fright- 
ened, that’s all.” 

“T’ll never forgive myself,” 
she continues, looking distract- 
ingly lovely in her grief. “ It’s 
all my fault.” 

“ But there’s nothing the 
matter with him.” 
“ He can’t walk,” 
sobs Italia, having 
recourse to her 
handkerchief. 

“No doubt he can 
but it’s much better 
for him not to do it 
just yet.” 

“1 wish you would 
varry him home,” 
she says, forcing 

back her 
tears. “You 
see, my fath- 
er might find 
it out and he 
always said 
it was dan- 
gerous.” 
Tom ac- 
quiesces with 
the utmost 
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cheerfulness and inquires into Antonio’s 
history on the way. It is rather a sad 
little tale and Italia punctuates it with 
suppressed sobs. He has only been in 
America a few months. His mother was 
buried in the ocean on the way over, his 
father died a couple of weeks after his 
arrival in Cottonwood. 

“Of course he’s well taken care of and 
all that, but he has no one really belong- 
ing to him, poor little Antonio!” 

Hearing his name spoken in such a 
compassionate tone, Antonio sobs- afresh 
and kicks his legs about in the acuteness 
of his grief. 

They finally arrive at his home where 
Tom is forced to relinquish his burden. 

“That’s all right,” says Tom, approv- 
ingly, when the boy consents to have his 
tears wiped away. “ Why there’s nothing 
the matter with you, you know.” 

It is almost noon when he turns in at 
his stopping place. J is still out, so he 
throws himself in a chair and dreams 
of Italia. By and by Jacob comes rush- 
ing in. 

“You’re back at last,” he says, with a 
note of injury in his voice. “I began 
to think you were never coming. It 
didn’t take me more than twenty min- 
utes to find a new abode. I waited here 
for hours thinking you would come. 
What have you been doing with your- 
self?” 

“T looked in the factory ; we'll go over 
it together to-morrow. I had a short talk 
with that fellow you think I resemble. 
Hang me! if I can see it.” 

«And this is the way you keep your 
promises, Brownson ? 
the way and interviewing 
like a—well, a sneak.” 

Brad tries to retain his ill-humor but 
it will not stay and his face commences 
to beam. 

“T’ve got in with a very respectable 
woman, not an Italian. She despises 
‘em, calls ’em dirty dogs and all that.” 

“Must be awfully respectable,” says 
Tom, dryly. 

“Oh, she is, the family reduced and 
the girls obliged to go to work. She says 
before the war she never did a thing; 
had slaves, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 


your father 


Getting me out of 
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“T asked if she lived in the South,’ 

“A very necessary question,’ says 
Tom, cynically. 

“ She said yes,” emphatically. “Turned 
out to be a Marylander from one of the 
lower counties, I forget which, but she'll 
give us some good home cooking. I'll be 
glad of that after the messes we’ve been 
putting up with. You may like the 
strong flavor of onions or garlic, which- 
ever it is, but I don’t.” 

“Who says I do?” demands Tom, ir- 
ritably. 

“ But for me—oh, it’s awful!” 

“Then let’s get out.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Wuire, their new landlady, re- 
ceives them with gracious smiles. 

“Tf you’d come sooner,” she remarks, 
ushering them into dinner, “ you’d ’a’ met. 
the girls. They’ve gone back to the fac- 
tory now and won’t be home till evenin’.” 

She entertains them during the repast 
with an account of how they came to live 
at Cottonwood. 

“From St. Mary’s we went to Phila- 
delphia, and then Jenny, she’s my oldest 
daughter, wanted to go to Florida. But 
I said, ‘No, how’d you live there? The 
South didn’t agree with you and Florida’s 
further than the South.’ It’s healthy 
enough here, least it would be ef it wasn’t 
fer them Ey etalians. Such people as 
they are, fightin’ and quarrelin’ among 
themselves from mornin’ until night, and 
even then they ain’t quiet.” 

“Don’t be too hard on them,” says J, 
with a glance at his chum which means 
mischief. “Brownson here is one him- 
self.” 

Tom frowns darkly. Not that he real- 
ly objects to belonging to the abused na- 
tion, for does not Italia herself belong to 
it? But he does object to have his land- 
lady put on the scent of his mission. His 
mission—he remembers with a start that 
he has one. That he must search through 
this village for his parents and perhaps 
find them. What will that vision in pink 
muslin think when she hears that he is 
the son of a factory hand? 

“Oh, indeed!” Mrs. White 


bestows 
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Tom galloped down. 


upon Tom a scrutinizing glance. “He 

does favor them,” she says pityingly. 
“His grandfather couldn’t speak Eng- 

lish, ’'m morally certain he couldn't.” 


Jacob waves his hand towards Tom as if 


he were showing off some curiosity. 
Many days go by before they make 
any move to continue their search. Bull- 
dog Brad, with characteristic tenacity, 
sticks to Mantello, and will not even 
make inquiries for any one bearing the 
right name. Tom—well he is in Fool’s 
Paradise. 
Antonio, and Italia is more solicitous than 
ever about her favorite. He meets her 


He has made a great pet of 


there at the cottage, meets her along the 
countryroad, and her cheeks grow crim- 
son, her great velvety eyes light up at 
his approach. And Tom never asks who 
she is, never even wonders. She is Italia, 
the prettiest creature under the sun. 
But happiness like fame is only a bubble. 

It is Jacob Brad who destroys this 
particular bubble with a dreadful possi- 
bility. 

It is early in the afternoon that Brad 
bursts in upon his friend who is trying to 
write a letter home. 

‘““What fools we are,’ cries 
with a return of his old enthusiasm. 


Jacob, 


He 
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has not mentioned the supposed father for 
several days; just kept himself alive by 
a playful flirtation with Mat White. 
Now he is all energy. “I’ve wakened 
your long-lost father at last.” 

“Ah!” says Tom, languidly. “This is 
getting to be monotonous.” 

“ You’re in luck this time, Brownson. 
They say he owns half the factory.” 

“T wonder if he’ll own me!” 

“Here we've been for a week right in 
his shadow and just found him out. Why, 
his name’s Massino and everything.” 

“T thought Marcy owned the factory.” 

“ He’s supposed to own half,” returns J, 
with a knowing air, “but it’s generally 
believed that Massino has the bigger share 
of the two. What asses we’ve been! 
This comes of not asking all about the 
Massinos when we first came. That was 
your fault.” 

“What’s become of Mantello?” 
quires Tom, with a grin. 

But J does not heed the question. 

“You remember that girl we met a 
long time ago?” 

Ah, well does Tom remember. 

“I’ve seen her often since,” continues 
Brad. “She’s your sister. Juliet Massi- 
no’s her name.” 

“Massino’s a very common name 
among them,” mutters Tom, though his 
lips have turned white at the very sug- 
gestion. ‘“You’ve made another blunder, 
that’s all.” 

“Good Lord, Brownson! what’s the 
matter with you? Do you expect to find 
your father a prince? Isn’t a manufac- 
turer with half a million good enough for 
you? I tell you this man is your father.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” declares Tom, hoarsely, 
starting up as he speaks. 

“ Bless my soul! what do you want?” 

“Not that,” vehemently. “Anything 
but that.” 

“Well, you are getting particular,” 
cries Brad, surveying him in undisguised 
amazement. “A manufacturer with half 
a million, no son but yourself, and only 
one daughter. I tell you you’re stepping 
into a good thing. I’ve seen your father. 
He just got home, that’s how I happened 
to discover who he is. I am an ass,” mut- 
ters J, striking his forhead, “ not to have 
found him out before. But better late 


in- 
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than never, Tommy,” and he grows cheer- 
ful again. “This is the way it came about. 
I was up at the factory, you know, and 
an old gentleman comes hustling in with 
that pretty Juliet.” 

Tom with his back towards him is look- 
ing intently out of the window but he 
gives a certain movement at the name 
that attracts J’s attention. 

“Hello!” This is uttered by the alert 
Brad in a voice of discovery. “1 never 
thouyht of that. Well, you must come 
to your senses. You’ve hardly seen her, 


and remember she’s your sister,” with an 

air of great reproof. ; 
says Tom, impatiently, 
“Tm going 


“ Nonsense ! ” 
moving towards the door. 
out for awhile.” 

“ Queerest fellow I ever saw,” mutters 
the future light of the law in a meditative 
way. “ Looking for his father, and mad 
when I produce the old chap. Well, 
well,” and Brad gives himself up to re- 
flection. But this does not last long. A 
few minutes later he proeeeds to the kitch- 
en where Mrs. White is always ready to 
welcome him. She is more than willing 
to tell what she knows of the Massinos. 

“Only the two of them,” she says, rock- 
ing herself to and fro. “They was here 
long before we was, and they do say,” 
leaning forward in her chair and whisper- 
ing, “that Mr. Massino was foreman up 
there himself once.” 

“Ah!” murmurs J, deeply interested, 
“then he wasn’t always rich?” 

“’Deed he wasn’t. But now, why he’s 
as proud and has raised his daughter like 
she was the greatest lady in the country. 
Governesses and teachers and dear knows 
what,” says Mrs. White vaguely. “She’s 
a nice girl, I’ll say that fer her. She can 
speak English as well as you and me. 
Not but what she can jabber too,” in a 
pitying tone. “One ’ud think she ought 
to try and forget that.” Then again grow- 
ing confidential. “They say for shore that 
Mr. Massino himself always talks gibber- 
ish to her, though both of ’em knows bet- 
ter. They’vea purty place but for some 
reason, Eyetalian notion I call it, they 
set the house a mile from the road and 
it’s a nice house, too, nothin’ to be 
ashamed of.” 

“There’s no son?” J’s question is 
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rather unnecessary and Mrs. White says 
again, “Only their two selves 

“ Does Mr. Massino ever come here ?” 
he asks next, and receives a lengthy an- 
swer in the affirmative. 

“Goes everywhere. That’s what makes 
him more liked than Mr. Marcy.” 

“So he’s popular ?” 

“ Well, mebbe not just that,” doubtful- 
ly. “He's awful hard sometimes; both 
of ’em’s hard about makin’ allowance fer 
sickness,” and Mis’ Marcy herself ‘sick 
most of the time. One ’ud think it’d 
make her husband more easy with other 
folks. Law! no he ain’t. Now there’s 
Jenny, she’d be sick most of her time 
only her pay’d be cut off. And Mat 
ain’t near so hearty as she looks, often 
goes to her work a-feelin’ bad.” 

Brad expresses great sympathy for the 
two invalids and then gently but firmly 
returns to the Massinos. 

“ Ts the old man ascrew?” he inquires, 
growing in turn confidential and putting 
his question in a low earnest voice. 

“ A what?” ina puzzled whisper. She 
looks at him hopelessly. “ Does he keep 
his money close?” translating his ques- 
tion into her English to her infinite relief. 

“ He’s as tight as he can be with the 
girls ; don’t pay ’em half what they earn.” 
She is evidently airing an old grievance, 
and her listener heartily regrets having 
started her on it. “ Workin’ from sunup 
to sundown in that cuppen.” This is 
brought out with emphatic contempt. 
“ Bare enough to clothe theirselves decent 
and get eatens over and above. They 
can’t lay by for a rainy day,” she goes on 
with unusual gloom, “for all days is 
rainy.” 

Presently she asks eagerly if he has 
met Mr. Marcy, and receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, remarks contemptuous- 
ly that he’s no account. “Mr. Massino’s 
head one, everybody knows that, but the 
airs Marcy puts on ’ud make you believe 
no one had a say in anything ’ceptin’ his- 
self.” 

“T expect to see the other fellow very 
soon,” says J, pompously, misleading her 
more and more. After this cruel diver- 
sion he goes off in the hopes of finding 
Tom and arranging some way of meeting 
Mr. Massino. 
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But Tom has no suggestions to give, 
He is altogether too down in the mouth 
to enter into the subjeet. 

Then Brad abruptly inquires with an 
energy that fills Tom with dismay when 
they shall tackle the old man. 

“Who?” says Tom, with a transparent 
display of wonder. 

“Oh, come! you know well enough. 
I'll see him to-morrow. He'll be easy to 
get at.” 

“TI won’t have you see him,” cries 
Tom, fiercely, “I’ve had enough of that.” 

” Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

Jacob smiles upon him in a cynical way 
that is rather galling. 

What can he say? He is groping 
blindly among a confusion of ideas, afraid 
to open his eyes, afraid of a possible truth. 
“T’ll see him myself,” he says at last, 
with a half formed resolution of giving 
Juliet’s father his whole confidence. 

“Good heavens, Brownson, What do 
you mean? You must leave this to me. 
Hang it! if I came along as a lay fig- 
ure.” Brad’s indignation is immense. 
He has already imagined a dramatic in- 
troduction! Mr. Massino clasping his 
long-lost son in his arms and then turn- 
ing upon him, grasping his hand, calling 
him his benefactor and presenting him 
with a hundred thousand as a little re- 
membrance of his gratitude. Brad will 
not let such an opportunity slip. “I’m 
going to see the old fellow to-morrow,” he 
says, doggedly. “I found him out and 
you’ve no right to come in until you're 
wanted.” 

“This is something more to me than 
you think,” exclaims Tom, hotly, “I 
can’t have it treated like a joke.” 

“A joke!” repeats the other, choking 
with wrath. “Who’s treating it like a 
joke? You? You’re in the habit of re- 
ceiving news of your parents as great fun, 
I believe, but you don’t hit me by that. 
I’ve been in sober earnest all through. 
It’s you who’ve been laughing and sneer- 
ing at every man I find. Don’t make 
yourself a liar by denying it, Brownson.” 

“T can’t stand this,” groans Tom, “J 

can’t have you go to Mr. Massino.” 

“But why not? I tell you the fellow is 
to all appearances a gentleman, by far 
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the finest specimen I’ve found yet. Mrs. 
White does say he was in the factory 
once, I hardly believe her; she doesn’t 
altogether believe herself.”’ 

Tom’s heart sank lower and lower. If 
the man was poor and hampered with a 
small child what could be more natural 
than for him to rid himself of his burden 
in the easiest way. And there is Juliet— 
Oh the thought of her is more than he 
can bear. He turns to Brad a face that 
looks ghastly in the lamplight. “See 
here old fellow,” he says, with a sorry at- 
tempt at a laugh, “I’m ready to follow 
when you lead straight, but I’ve been in 
too many bogs of late. IKXeep a cool head 
on you, Brad, and don’t be rushing into 
every hole you see. Find out what’s at 
the bottom first.” 

This advice appears so sound that 
Jacob cannot fail but be impressed. 

“You’re not just trying to hold me 
back,” he says, suspiciously, “so that you 
can go ahead?” 

“1 declare most solemnly that I’ll make 
no move so long as you are quiet. We'll 
enter info a truce for—well two weeks.” 

“Two weeks!” roars Brad in astonish- 
ment. “Why that’s next to forever. 
Two weeks more in this place! You’ve 
lost your mind, Brownson.” 

“Will you agree?” 

“You won’t treat me as you did 
about Mantello?” 

“What did I do? I only spoke to the 
fellow. ll do that to Mr. Massino if 
I get the chance, but nothing more.” 

“ And you'll leave the announcement 
to me?” inquires Brad, eagerly. “ You'll 
let me question him? Without his know- 
ing it, of course.” 

Even at this supreme moment Tom 
cannot help but laugh at J’s imagined 
artfulness. His questioning so far has 
been painfully evident, his caution appar- 
ent to the most unobservant eye. 

“ You'll not carry it too far?” 

“TI declare I won't,” says Brad vehe- 
mently. 

“Well, I'll not be altogether bound 
either, ’ll find out what I can. As for 
the announcement, we’ll both take our 
chances.” 

Jacob does not appear entirely pleased 
but gives a grudging consent. 


CHAPTER X. 


On the evening of the following day, 
Tom Brownson, greatly to Brad’s sur- 
prise, receives a note from the chief 
owner of the factory. It is an invitation 
to dinner for both. 

“ What does it mean?” demands the 
astonished legal gentleman. “He can’t 
have found out ?” with a glance of angry 
suspicion. “ You haven’t been giving it 
away, Brownson?” 

“No, I haven’t,” returns Tom briefly, 
and will undertake to explain no further. 
He leaves Brad in ignorance that he can 
explain. 

After his suspicions have been com- 
pletely quieted, Jacob allows his spirits to 
rise to their greatest height. “This is 
a situation!” he cried, waving his invita- 
tion on high. Won’t you feel a little 
queer when you first meet your papa? 
But for the Lord’s sake don’t drop him 
a hint, Pll shoot you out the nearest 
window if you do.” 

“How you jump at things!” Poor 
Tom was in a state of mingled hope and 
fear. He has a dim idea that Mr. Mas- 
sino will instantly recognize him as his 
son if such he really is. 

“Will you kiss your sister?” inquires 
the irrepressible Jacob. “Hang me! if 
I don’t envy you that.” 

“Hold your confounded tongue!” 
mutters Tom. He starts up and stands 
for a moment looking out at the water- 
soaked road. A heavy autumnal rain is 
splashing down. He turns sharply, gives 
Brad a parting glance and then slams the 
door behind him. Out into the pouring 
rain he goes with his hat pulled down 
over his face as if it were a disguise. He 
will not think of Juliet though her image 
comes before him again and again. He 
dare not dwell upon her until this hor- 
rible doubt is removed. If he had never 
left Redland, if Beth had never discovered 
that miserable Tommy, how different 
everything would be to-day. He would 
be going over the misty hills with his gun 
and his dogs. He can almost hear the 
whir of the partridge wing. But what is 
this? Juliet’s soft eyes seem to look at 
him through the mist. O Juliet! Juliet! 
He nevor would have known you—never 
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have looked into your lovely face—never 
have heard your fluttering laugh. 

But it is the most unlikely thing in the 
world that Mr. Massino should be his 
father. What reason has he to imagine 
such athing? The name—Pshaw! what 
of that. There was the old fellow in Old 
Town, he had both the name and the ear- 
rings. So Tom turns back in a much 
more cheerful mind. 

It is almost dark when he enters the 
little sitting-room. Brad is there with 
the Miss Whites who have just returned 
' from the factory. 

“Law! Mr. Brownson, where have you 
been?” says Miss Jenny with a fascinat- 
ing glance. “ You’ll catch your death,” 
she declares. “ Mat and me were most 
soaked comin’ from the factory, and we 
had our umbriels too.” 

Then Mrs. White appears at the door 
and announces supper. “Jen, you're 
in luck,” she says, beaming upon her 
daughter as they take their places 
around the table. “See here,” handing 
her a letter. 

“ Well, I never!” cries the young lady, 
blushing with delight. Then she grows, 
thoughtful and regards the unopened * 
epistle musingly. “I wonder who it’s 
from,” she says. 

“Maria Brown,” proposes her mother. 
“ Do either of you gentlemen know Ma- 
ria?” 

Tom answers “ No” immediately, but 
Brad puzzles his brain several minutes 
before he acknowledges that he does not 
believe that he has that honor. He says 
it in such a way as to leave them in 
doubt, indeed he appears to be in doubt 
himself. 

“It might be Jerry Minor,” suggests 
Mat, with a meaning glance and suppress- 
ed titter. 

Jenny giggles too, then giving her head 
a coquetish toss says that she knows of 
no reason for Mr. Minor to write to her. 

“Perhaps Mr. Minor knows of one,” 
says Brad, with a knowing smile that 
convulses both mother and daughters and 
fills Tom with disgust. 

“You're too smart, Mr. Brad,” cries 
Mat with a killing glance from her blue 
eyes that is enough to slay any ordinary 
mortal. 
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As they all rise from the table, Brad 
picks up the letter and says he can read 
it through the envelope. Despite Miss 
Jenny’s screams he pretends to decipher 
the contents. 

“My own dear Jenny 
slowly. 

Mat sinks on a chair and shrieks with 
laughter, Mrs. White has a fit of inward 
mirth that looks as if it may terminate 
fatally. 

“«T have never given up hope,’ 


’ 


»” begins J, 


” contin- 


ues Brad, “‘I know you have scores of 
fellows to choose from, but still I dare to 
ask you to be mine 
“You'll murder me,” cries Mat, “ Oh, 
ha, ha, ha.” 
“<T have loved you ever since I first 
Won’t you have me, 


glia 


laid eyes on you. 
deary ?’” 

Here Jenny makes an attempt to 
snatch the envelope from him, but he 
holds it on high. 

“J, don’t make an ass of yourself,” 
says Tom. 

“He signs himself simply ‘ Yours for 
always, till death do us part, Jerry 
Minor.’ But see here,” scanning it 
still closer. “How many beaux has 
Mat?” 

“Oh, you mean thing!’’ cries Mat. 

“ You’re too smart for me!” exclaims 
the delighted Jenny as she gains posses- 
sion of her letter. 

“T never seen such a cut-up as you,” 
and Mat retires behind her handkerchief 
for another giggle. “I don’t like you a 
bit,” she continues, peering out from this 
screen with one coquettish eye. 

“ Not like me,” murmurs J, mortally 
hurt. “What have I done to displease 
you?” 

“ You’re such a cut-up.” 

‘«Mr. Brownson ain’t no cut-up,” adds 
Jen, with a glance at Tom’s inscrutable 
face. 

“Don’t be taking up for him,” ex- 
claims J, who is a little beyond himself 
this evening, “Jerry mightn’t like it.” 

At this Tom stalks haughtily from the 
room and Mat looking after him with 
scornful eyes says that he seems like he’s 
too stuck up for that. Then with a side- 
long glance of admiration : “ He ain’t one 
bit like you.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The two friends are going rapidly 
along the road to Mr. Massino’s residence. 
Jacob is, of course, rattling away in his 
usual hair-brained fashion, but Tom has 
hardly spoken since they started out. 

The house, as Mrs. White said, is a mile 
from the road. There is nothing magnifi- 
cent about it. Indeed J is very much dis- 
appointed after his landlady’s description. 

They are admitted by a grim-looking 
Italian woman who ushers them into Miss 
Massino’s presence with a brief announce- 
ment in her native tongue. J translates 
it “They’ve come.” He is filled with 
indignant astonishment when he sees Ju- 
liet Massino come forward blushing and 
smiling and greet Tom as an old acquaint- 
ance. He is dumb with horror at such 
perfidy on the part of his trusted friend. 

“Papa has been detained at the fac- 
tory,” says Miss Massino, “ but he will be 
here very soon.” 

“ What do you do here all day long?” 
asks Tom, struck with the intense solitude 
of the place. 

“Oh, I’m everywhere,” says Juliet, 
laughing; “ you know that already. In 
the village when it’s not too wet, and 
even here—wait till you see my flowers. 
They keep me busy for hours every day.” 

“«Like a flower among the flowers ’,” 
thinks Tom. Oh, such a bright, radiant 
flower is Italia. She is so childishly glad 
to see them that she cannot hide it, makes 
no attempt to do so. 

“Tt is a little lonely sometimes,” she 
says, “when papa is away and it rains. 
I don’t like that, and Agnese is always 
cross when it rains, it seems to me.” 

“We've had beastly weather lately,” 
remarks Mr. Brad, reduced to such a pit- 
iable state that he can only think of the 
weather as a topic of conversation. 

«* And was Agnese cross all those wet 
days?” Tom.is filled with a horrible de- 
sire to go out and strangle her then and 
there and put an end to all further cross- 
ness. 

“Yes,” returns Juliet, with a little 
pathetic nod, “and the flowers were all 
out, you know. It was so dull.” 

Jacob, who is beginning to recover him- 
self and loth to.lose more time, says 
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with a meaning glance at his pods that 
it’s a pity she has no sister or brother. 
“TI know how they’d mope at home if 
they hadn’t me,” and Tom, who had bit 
his lip fiercely at the mention of brother, 
bursts out laughing at this modest end- 
ing. But Italia does not laugh. She 
looks nervously towards the door while 
the color in her cheeks grows deeper. 

“ Yes,” she says, half hesitating, then: 
“T think I hear papa in the hall.” 

A minute later Mr. Massino enters the 
room. 

He is very tall, Tom notices this with 
a pang though he can see no further re- 
semblance. He welcomes them with a 
warm handshake and says a complimen- 
tary word or two about Tom’s presence of 
mind in drawing Antonio out of danger. 

“Tt will be a warning to my daughter,” 
he says, with an indulgent smile at Italia. 
“T told her of the risk of taking the 
child to the factory, but she must discov- 
er it for herself.” 

Mr. Massino’s English cannot be writ- 
ten. He mixes his words in a sort of 
tangle that only an attentive listener can 
make anything out of them. Whatever 
he may have been, factory hand or not, 
Tom and Brad are both favorably im- 
pressed. His manners are those of a 
gentleman, and then—such a daughter! 

The dinner passes off most pleasantly, 
and Tom forgets all about little Peter 
Massino. Brad looks on with horrified 
eyes and for a second almost loses power 
of speech; Brownson flirting with his 
sister! Then he directs all his talents to 
Mr. Massino and tries to draw him out. 
This, however, is impossible, so he pro- 
ceeds to talk of Tom, on which subject 
he finds the old gentleman quite ready to 
speak. He is very much taken with 
young Brownson. His daughter’s en- 
thusiastic story of Tom’s bravery has evi- 
dently impressed him. His __ interest 
causes Brad’s suspicions instantly to rise. 
“Has he an idea who Tom really is?” 
thinks this sharp young fellow. Finding 
that he has not heard the story of An- 
tonio’s rescue, Mr. Massino undertakes to 
relate it. 

“ Yes,” remarks J, condescendingly, at 
the close of his recital, “ Brownson’s a 
good fellow all round. He wouldn’t 
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make a lawyer or anything like that, you 
know, hasn’t the brains for it, but he’s 
not intended for one.” 

“For what is he intended ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” returns J, carelessly. 
“ Has a farm duwn in Queen Ann, Mary- 
land—lives on that.” 

“ His father is dead, you say?” There 
is a certain expression in his eyes that 
strikes Brad instantly. “It’s a pity,” 
he continues, as J nods a silent assent, a 
pity. “He’s a son to be proud of.” 

“A tip-top good fellow!” cries Jacob 
with enthusiasm. Then he goes on to 
tell what has brought them to Cotton- 
wood. Needless to say he lies well and 
boldly. He asks numerous questions 
about the factory which he, Jacob Brad, 
has been sent to inspect. 

“You have no son, I believe?” The 
question is put with a great show of care- 
lessness and yet it calls forth a flash of 
the eyes under Mr. Massino’s heavy gray 
brows. A keen, suspicious glance he 
darts at his questioner. 

“No.” The answer is short and distinct. 

“Ah!” murmurs Brad, and then: 
“ Never had one, I suppose ?” 

There is something like anger in the 
eyes now as Mr. Massino says “no” 
again with more emphasis than before. 

Over at the other side of the room Ju- 
liet Massino‘is saying to Tom, “So you 
have two sisters. That must be so nice.” 

Remembrance comes back to him with 
chilling force. “And you, you have 
neither sister nor brother?” 

“No sister,” says Juliet. She goes on 
ina half whisper. “I think I have a 
brother.” Then as though frightened at 
giving this confidence she continues hur- 
riedly, “Oh, please don’t say anything 
to papa. I oughtn’t to have told you. 
He may be dead, I don’t know. Papa 
would not like it. I just found out by 
accident; but I don’t know what I am 
saying. You will never mention it to 
papa?” She raises two imploring eyes 
to his face. “I’m always saying things 
I oughtn’t to. Oh, pray, pray, don’t let 
papa find out that I told you.” . 

“No, no, I'll not,” says Tom Brownson, 
hoarsely. “ You never saw him?” 

“Don’t talk about him,” cries Juliet. 
“Papa does not like it—I never dare.” 
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Tom is filled with a sickening certainty 
that he has found his father at last. 
He hardly knows how the rest of the 
evening passes. 

“The old man denies having a son,” 
remarks Brad, as they tramp along in the 
moonlight, “but between me and you he’s 
lying, Brownson.” 

“TI suppose he is,” says Tom, with 
dreary conviction. 

“Then you’re sure at last?” Brad’s 
tone is full of doubtful triumph. 

vat . 

“Well, I don’t know that there’s any 
reason to be sure yet,” returns Brad, who 
never agrees with anyone unless he can- 
not get out of it. “Say Tom, what a 
hypocrite you are!” remembering with a 
burning sense of wrong how Tom has ex- 
cluded him from his confidence. “Why 
didn’t you tell me that you knew Miss 
Massino?” 

“What was the use?” 

“ What’s the use of my being along 
then?” demands the indignant Jacob. 

As the days drag slowly by Tom be- 
gins to regret the two weeks he himself 
has fixed upon. Mr. Massino has taken 
a particular fancy to him and has him 
out many times. These visits are any- 
thing but pleasant. 

Brad holds on to the two weeks though 
at first he was so opposed to such a 
lengthened stay. 

It is on the evening before the ap- 
pointed day that Tom turns upon him 
and announces his intention of seeing Mr. 
Massino in the morning. 

“What are you up to now?” cries 
the suspicious Jacob. 

“ Time’s up,” says Tom, briefly. 

“ Well, and what if itis? What have 
you got to do with old Massino ?” 

“ That’s my business.” 

“Mine, you mean. No, Brownson, you 
shan’t be taking such an important thing 
upon yourself to make a bungle of. I'll 
finish up this job.” 

“No, you won’t,” cries Tom, with some 
heat. “I’ve had enough of that. I 
mean to tell Mr. Massino all I know 
about myself.” 

“ Which is deuced little,” mutters Brad, 
scornfully. 

“ Tf I’m his son, I suppose he’ll say so.” 
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“Oh, will he!” J smiles sarcastically. 
“So that’s your idea. You’re a clever 
fellow, Brownson, you ought to study 
law, by all means.” 

Tom receives this sarcasm with stolid 
indifference. 

“Suppose he swears he has no son, 
what then? ” 

“T believe he’s my father.” Tom brings 
out the words with an effort. 

“ But that won’t do. Have you a rea- 
son for thinking so? We must have 
proof in the law.” J looks like a learned 
judge as he leans back in his chair, and 
regards the witness in the box. 

The witness, however, fails to be im- 
pressed by his importance, for he only 
says, impatiently, “ Yes, I have a reason.” 

“ Just give me your proofs,” in a busi- 
ness-like tone that only serves to irritate 
the other still more. 

“ Who says I have proofs?” wrathfully. 
“T know Mr. Massino has or had a son.” 

“Who told you?” There is a ring of 
triumph in J’s voice that Tom cannot fail 
but notice. 

“ Juliet.” Then he compresses his lips 
as though no more words will be forced 
through them. 

“T knewI couldn’t be mistaken,” cries 
J, with joyful conviction. “I saw it all 
along. He doesn’t want to own you, 
Brownson.” Brad leans forward and 
says this in a cautious whisper. “We 
must be careful about tackling him. 
He’ll swear he has no son, anything, rather 
than acknowledge you. I’ve been sure 
of that since I first met him.” 

Tom, who feels as if to-morrow were 
the last day, gives him a glance of indul- 
gent compassion. “You’re not half a 
bad fellow, J, but —” he does not fin- 
ish his sentence. 

Brad, however, is quite content to let 
it stand. He is confident that his point 
is gained, and silently plans a line of 
action for storming Mr. Massino’s reserve. 

But Tom, base, ungrateful Tom Brown- 
son, is at the factory at an early hour 
closeted with Mr. Massino, even while 
his pods is making a substantial break- 
fast, fortifying himself for a hard day’s 
work. 

The interview lasts more than an hour, 
and when Tom comes out; his face expresses 
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joyful relief. The whole world has grown 
bright again. Before he has gone a hun- 
dred yards he meets Brad. 

“ Come, turn round,” he says, shaking 
with laughter, “I’ve stolen a march on 
you, J, but you won’t mind when [ tell 
you everything. I saw Mr. Massino.” 

“ T call that sneaking,” cries J, angrily. 
“ All Italians are sneaks, and you’re no 
exception, Brownson.” He is evidently 
bitterly offended. “Afraid I’d get my 
dues, that’s why you did it.” 

“The man’s not my father,” says Tom, 
after a brief silence. “I can’t tell you 
how glad I am, J.” 

“Of course, you believe him?” with 
an open sneer. “ What about his son?” 


“T can’t explain,” says Tom, slowly, 
“but he has a son.” 
What does he mean by 


“Oh, he has! 
disowning him ? ” 

“That’s what I can’t explain.” 

“ Well, what can you explain? What 
did you say to your father. I’m positive 
he is your father,” deelares J, more dog- 

ly than ever. 

“T told him all about myself.” 

“Ah?” The sarcasm in his voice is 
maddening. 

“TI suppose I know as much about 
myself as any other fellow.” 

This being an undeniable fact Mr. 
Brad says nothing. 

“He told me I couldn’t possibly be any 
relation to him, or, at least, any near re- 
lation, but he said,” and Tom reddens a 
little, “that he wished I were his son. I 
was perfectly plain with him, you know. 
I told him I had feared that I was.” 

“A very polite way of putting it,” 
remarks the able adviser, sneeringly. 
“And what did your unnatural parent 
say to that?” 

“Tam determined to find out who I 
am.” A sudden resolution comes in 
Tom’s face that shows his search is to 
begin again. 

“You’re keeping something back.” 
Then J demands in an awful voice. “ Did 
you tell him you're in love with your 
sister?” 

“No, I didn’t. I’ve no sisters so far 
as I know, except Nancy and Beth.” 
Then after a short pause, “ Will you be 
ready to start this afternoon, Brad?” 
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“No, I won’t. I'll not leave this place 
till I know everything there is to know. 
It’s my belief that you’re trying to fool 
me. If Massino is not your father, why 
are you in such a desperate hurry to get 
away?” 

“ Would I run off if he were? ” 

“Can’t say what you would do under 
any circumstances,’ grumbles Brad. 

“See here,” Brad faces him suddenly. 
“ Has the old man shipped you for falling 
in love with his daughter? It looks like 
that to me. Why can’t you speak out?” 

“ Nonsense!” cries the other, “do have 
a little sense. We'll be off in an hour or 
so. Bid all your flames goodbye. I 
should think the charming Mat was get- 
ting tiresome.” 

“May I lead?” says J, eagerly, really 
delighted at the idea of going but unwill- 
ing to say so. 

“Fora week. We'll take turn about.” 

“ Back to Old Town,” cries J, joyfully. 
Then his countenance sobers. “I mustn’t 
let my father know I’m in the city or 
he'll nab me. Hang it! if he doesn’t 


think I’m off on an extended holiday.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THEY turn their back on Cottonwood, 
on the long line of cottages, on the smok- 
ing factory, and are whirled away east- 
ward, 

Baltimore again, but a cooler, busier 
town than the one they left some months 
ago. Before they have been in the city 
forty-eight hours Brad receives a sum- 
mons from his father. Very reluctantly 
does Mr. Brad, Sr., lengthen his son’s 
leave of absence. 

The visit to Old Town has been post- 
poned for various reasons. Tom has no 
desire to renew his acquaintance with 
Beppo Massino. But Beppo is at home 
when J succeeds in dragging him hither. 
The old man grins with delight as his 
eyes fall on Tom. He glances at Brad a 
little uneasily, but eventually concludes 
that he has nothing to fear for he opens 
wide his door and invites them to come in. 

“Heard from any of your relations 
yet?” inquires Brad, balancing himself 
deftly on a three-legged chair. 
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“Naw,” returns Beppo, stolidly. But 
he gives Tom a knowing look that strikes 
terror to the poor fellow’s heart. 

After some useless questioning he vol- 
unteers to tell them about a cousin, but 
says plainly that the information must be 
paid for. He holds it at five dollars, 
which sum Tom is about to produce, 
when J interferes. 

“]’m managing this case,” he says, and 
begins a nagging process that nearly 
drives Tom mad. Having Jewed the old 
man down to a dollar he looks triumph- 
antly at his friend, and holding the coin 
in his hand orders Beppo to proceed. 

This, however, the old man refuses to 
do until he has received the money. 
Much further parley follows. Finally a 
compromise is effected. Beppo is given 
half the reward and J holds the other 
half until Beppo has told his story. 

Tom actually shudders when in the 
course of a rambling account of his 
cousin he calls him Pietro Massino. 

“Come to Meriky with myself,” says 
the old man, complacently regarding the 
disputed money now between his fingers. 
“Vos married himself but such a vife, 
tok and tok and tok. I leave them. I 
no stand Pietro’s vife.” 

“Where is he now?” demands J, 
eagerly, his whole countenance aglow 
with excitement. 

Here Mr. Massino chuckles, looks at 
his half dollar still more fondly. “'Tead,” 
he gasps, overcome with delight at his 
own cunning. 

“Hang me!” mutters the baffled J, 
while Tom lights up hopefully. 

“ Did he have any children?” 

“You hold your tongue, Brownsen, 
and leave this to me.” 

“Wan, du, dree,” says Beppo, glibly. 

“Me nosee them. Pietro tead long time 
J x0,” 
' At the mention of these survivors of 
his deceased parent Tom is filled with 
dismay and mutters a half audible, 
“Great heavens!” 

Brad is instantly cheered. 

“ Widow still living ?” 

Beppo nods in speechless disgust. 
“ Nothin’ vill gill her,” he remarks, “lif 
always.” 

Some further bribing induces him to 
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acknowledge that he does not know 
where she is now living. He shakes his 
head dubiously as Brad proposes that he 
shall look her up; he has no desire to 
encounter his cousin’s widow again. 

They discover, however, that he has 
met her lately, that she is in the city, or 
not far out. 

{t is old Cheffy who informs them in 
the end of what they wish to know. He 
has been inquiring around during their 
absence and has come across the sons of 
the late Pietro Massino, and through 
them their mother, now a Mrs. Connel. 

The early evening shadows are begin- 
ning to fall when Tom and J make their 
way through a crowd of loungers to the 
door of Connel’s Hotel, for such the sign 
announces the place to be. 

Mrs. Connel herself is waiting on cus- 
tomers at the bar. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculates J, the mo- 
ment his eyes fall upon the late Mrs. 
Massino. 

“ What is it?” demands Tom. 

“I'd know her for your mother in a 
crowd.” 

Tom gives him a wrathful glance with 
a half muffled, “Oh, you would!” 

He tries to view his supposed parent 
with unprejudiced eyes. She is immense- 
ly stout with a ruddy complexion and 
red-brown hair. Certain glances she 
casts at a girl in the inner doorway re- 
calls Beppo’s opinion, but she is jolly 
enough with the customers. Tom feels 
that he loathes the sight of her, and 
turns away with a suddenness that makes 
Brad fear he is about to bolt. Seizing 
him by the arm, J calls Mrs. Connel’s at- 
tention to them by inquiring if she can 
supply them with supper and a bed. 

“Certain’y, certain’y, gentlemen,” cries 
the smiling landlady. “Sally, you tend 
to things yer.” Desiring them to follow 
she conducts them to a small sitting-room 
and hurries out to the kitchen where 
they hear her ordering Connel to get out 
and not to be guzzling till midnight. 

“She’s the hardest looking creature I 
ever saw,” says Tom, leaning his elbows 
on the table and looking dejectedly across 
at Brad. 

They are provided with a wretched 
supper that J declares excellent. They 
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decide to postpone all inquiries until 
morning, and then stumble up a narrow 
pair of stairs to a small close chamber 
overhead. 

Tom rushes to a window and attempts 
to raise it, but it is impossible. He tries 
another with equal success. 

“We'll smother!” he groans, after 
nearly breaking a blood vessel in the at- 
tempt to let in some air. “I'll knock 
out a couple of panes and we'll pay for 
them in the morning.” 

“Do you think your mother will 
care?” 

Without answering Tom runs the boot- 
jack through a few panes and the outer 
freshness rushes into the room. Then he 
turns round and says abruptly, “ Noth- 
ing will make me believe that woman is 
my mother. It can’t be.” He looks at 
J as though longing to hear his words 
confirmed. “If I thought she were, if it 
were proved to me that she were—” 
Then he cries out vehemently, “God! I 
couldn’t stand it!” 

“She’s a very respectable woman,” re- 
marks J, with his most austereair. “ An 
open, frank countenance that struck me 
immediately.” 

Tom laughs, sardonically. 

“Oh, you may laugh, but many a bet- 
ter fellow has a worse mother. You 
ought to be glad.” 

“Would you be? Would you like to 
have that creature for a mother?” , 

He speaks so earnestly that J falters a 
little. “I have one already,” he says. 
“So, of course, such a question is absurd. 
Now you “ 

But the other interrupts him. “I have 
one, too,” he says, hoarsely, and turning 
his face towards the open pane lets the 
night air blow on his burning forehead. 

“Tom,” he says at last, “did you ever 
hear that old tale of the lost son return- 
ing home and putting up without telling 
who he was? I’m afraid we haven’t been 
wise.” 

“ Very likely we haven’t,” returns Tom, 
gloomily. 

“You know he wasn’t recognized,” 
continues J, seating himself on the side 
of his bed and glancing uneasily towards 
the door. “He showed his money like 
an ass, and the old man put an end to 
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him with a long knife. The old woman 
goes in afterwards to get the money, I 
think pushes back his hair, and seeing a 
scar shrieks out, ‘O God, you’ve killed 
our son.’ It’s a ghastly tale.” 

“ Must be,” says Tom, indifferent as to 
the point. 

“We should have told ’em to-night.” 
Suppressing a laugh he goes on. “ We'll 
lock up tight and look under the beds.” 
Then he throws himself back on the di- 
minutive pillows and roars unrestrainedly. 
Finding, however, that Tom is not 
amused he soon becomes serious. “She’s 
not that kind of a woman, Tom, I was 
only joking. You don’t mind,-I hope! 
I like the looks of her, as I said before, 
a little hard on Connel, no doubt, but I 
suppose he deserves it. Shall you live 
here ?” 

“Do you think it would suit me? de- 
mands Tom, grimly. Then he goes on 
with an effort. , “You have undertaken 
this thing, Brad, I want to keep out of 
it as much as possible. I wish you’d ask 
the woman if her first husband wore ear- 
rings?” 

“Why?” J rises from the bed and 
stares at him. 

“ Oh, well, nothing,” with some embar- 
rassment, “only the fellow who left me 
at the asylum had ’em on.” 

“ And you never told me?” The re- 
proach in J’s voice is inexpressible. 
Although Tom is not in a condition to 
be easily amused he gives a constrained 
laugh. 

. Ww hy that first old gin-bottle we met 
wore ‘em! ” shouts J, excitedly. 

“Every man who wears ’em is not my 
father.” 

This restores Brad to reason, and after 
upbraiding Tom for keeping such an im- 
portant fact to himself he lets the matter 
drop. The next morning he is up with 
the sun. 

Tom, who did not go to sleep until past 
midnight, is roused by his friend chant- 
ing sweetly to himself as he makes his 
toilet. 

When they go down they find Mrs. 
Connel has lost her good humor of the 
previous evening, but she gets up a dreary 
smile for them. 

The breakfast is such as requires all 
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J’s obstinacy to praise. A hash, that Tom 
after a brief glance declares must be 
bobbed veal, is ‘the principal dish. J 
helps himself plentifully and pretends 
to think it delicious. “It may be dog 
for aught I know,” he remarks, “ but it’s 
juicy and good.” 

* As soon as the meal is over Mrs. Connel 
comes in, and Brad proceeds to business. 
At the mention of her late husband she 
is instantly on the alert. When at last 
he arrives at the real object of his visit, 
she says readily that Massino took the 
the child to the asylum. 

“Laws! he was that fond of it, too,” 
she declares; “but I couldn’t keep him. 
He was a worry and expense to me, and 
I told Massino I wouldn’t put up with it 
any longer. Seemed as if he never keered 
for his own as he did for little Pete.” 

Brad looks blank, but Tom, who has 
been listening with set face, turns to her 
eagerly, “Then the child was not yours?” 

“Laws, no! it were Mag’s.” All the 
hope dies out of Tom Brownson’s face, 
and J takes up the thread again. 

“She’s my own cousin,” says Mrs. 
Connel, crossing her hands in her lap, 
evidently willing to give them the whole 
history. “But she’s a good-for-nothin’ 
thing. Not as she ain’t able to work, 
she’s able enough, but she won’t. Some- 
how she gits along and allus turns up yer 
fer a spell. I take her in bein’ she’s my 
cousin.” Then she tells them of little 
Peter. “It were long ago it all hap- 
pened ; lemme see how many years. It 
were jest before Jimmy were born, I mind 
that.” She wipes her eyes several times, 
though they appear unmoist. “ He were 
my first child and he only lived two 
month. It must be goin’ on to twenty- 
one year. As I were sayin’, it were jest 
before that Mag comes in one day 
a-luggin’ a baby. I hadn’t laid eyes on 
her fer so long that I were glad to see 
her. She’s my own cousin,” apologeti- 
cally. “She ’peared to be that fond of 
him. He were a bouncer. I think she 
said he were only six weeks, and that fat. 
Mag called him Puddins. She treated 
me mean about him, sneaked off in_ the 
night and left him behind. I were that 
mad, but Massino, he allus were a fool, 
took to the child more’n he did to Jimmy 
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when he come, hung gold rings in his 
ears, made a furse ef anybody slapped 
him, till I couldn’t stand it no longer. I 
said | wasn’t goin’ to work and slave for 
Mag’s brat. SoI give him to Massino 
and told him as I’d lose him sommers ef 
he didn’t get get shet of him. He knowd 
I meant it so he carried him to the 
’sylum.” 

" After a little questioning she furnishes 
them the dates of Peter’s advent and exit 
as near as she can. Jimmy’s birth and. 
the arrival of George serving as land- 
marks. 

“Seemed as ef Mag was glad when I 
told her where Pete had put the child. 
She said as he’d be better took care on 
than with her.” 

She promises to send them word when 
Mag next appears; and with a heart still 
as heavy as lead Tom Brownson goes out 
from Connel’s Hotel. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


Tue wildest confusion reigns at Red- 
land, has reigned for the past months. 
Little Tommy, after the departure of his 
supplanter, undertook to run the farm 
aud the consequence was that all the 
hands left. They had to pay a fabulous 
sum to get aman to milk the cows and 
attend the horses. No one in the county 
would stand Tommy’s ordering. He or- 
dered all the time as long as he had any 
one to order, and spoke of “them niggers ” 
in a tone of lofty proprietorship, spoke to 
them as if they were dogs, kicked any he 
was not afraid of, and altogether carried 
himself in a masterful manner. “Them 
niggers,” however, remembered they were 
free-men and asserted their right by tak- 
ing their leave. 

“T’se so’y fo’ yo’ all but I ain’t gwine a 
be kicked roun’ by no pa’cel o’ bones,” re- 
marked old Sandy, pausing at the kitchen 
door to bid “ Anty ” good-bye. 

“T b’lieve de mistus is beginnin’ to be 
so’y for herse’f,” says Aunty wisely. “De 
house ain’t wat it wa’.” 

Josh was the last to depart, heavy- 
hearted at leaving the dogs behind. Oh, 
the poor dogs! Even the friendship of 
all the women could not save them from 


side-long kicks. Tommy liked to play 
master to man and beast. Miss Jane up- 
held him in everything, but finding that 
he was beginning to patronize the village 
tavern she took her departnre with a low- 
voiced warning that there was trouble 
ahead. 

“ And it will be your fault, Augusta, if 
your son comes to harm.” 

Slowly the mother and daughters 
awakened to the fact that Tommy was 
not what they at first imagined. Slowly 
they realized what he really was. Mrs. 
Brownson wept in the secrecy of her 
chamber for many a day before she dared 
make known her discovery. She watered 
the little garments of the lost Tommy 
with briny tears and moaned to her- 
self that he could not be her baby 
and felt altogether relieved to think 
that he was not. Nancy, too, bemoaned 
the condition of things in private, called 
Tommy “that horrible, fellow” in her 
thoughts and was barely civil to him in 
public. Beth’s struggle was long and 
hard. She had found him. She had 
been so triumphant. What wonder that 
she tried ardently to believe in him for it 
was believing in herself. When she 
finally gave way she did not carry her 
tale of repentance to her mother and sister 
but went straight to Mr. Murray’s office. 
There in a stuffy old leather chair Eliza- 
beth acknowledged that she had been 
wrong all through. “But I did think 
he was Tommy, oh, for ever so long.” 

“And how did you find out that he 
was not?” It was a question that might 
have staggered a wiser women than 
Elizabeth Brownson, but Elizabeth was 
not wise. She threw all reason to the 
wind as she had in the beginning of the 
affair. “He couldn’t be,” she said em- 
phatically. “ Heis so cowardly and mean, 
Mr. Murray. He couldn’t be papa’s son. 
It’s impossible.” 

“Not at all impossible that your 
father’s son should be like him if he had 
been brought up as that fellow has heen.” 

“ He drinks,” faltered poor Beth, turn- 
ing red. 

“Very likely,” said the lawyer, calmly. 

Then Beth leaned her head against 
the worn leather and sobbed out, “Oh, I 
wish Tom were home! He oughtn’t to 
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have gone away and left us with that— 
that impostor.” Her voice swelled with 
indignation, she was bitterly disappointed 
with Mr. Murray. She had thought, he 
would be sorry for her, willing to help. 
Now there was no one but Tom. Some- 
how she felt sure of him. 

“You sent him off, you know,” re- 
marks the hard-hearted lawyer. Then 
he came to her side and put his hand on 
her shoulder. Beth raised her head a 
little, surprised at his tender touch. 

“You must let me take care of you, 
Elizabeth,” he said, and very meekly she 
answered “ Yes.” 

“You understand what I mean? I 
want you to be my wife.” 

Beth said yes again, still more meekly. 
Then somewhat to Mr. Murray’s amaze- 
ment she began to sob violently. 

“ My dear girl,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
at his wit’s end for consoling words, “ You 
must compose yourself. Elizabeth, this 
will never do!” 

“ You can’t really like me,” cried Beth 
between her sobs. “ You never said you 
did.” 

“But Ido. Now, be sensible, Beth.” 

This however, was impossible. 

“You think I’m always doing silly 
things.” 

“And so you are, my dear,” said this 
out-spoken lawyer. 

“JT don’t think you ought to marry me 
when you call me silly.” 

“ Nonsense ! 
course. I always intended to do it as 
soon as you gave me the chance.” And 
then he did what he should have done at 
first, turned her face towards him with 
gentle force and kissed her lips. 

A very subdued Elizabeth Brownson 
listened to him as he said in his decided way 
that Tommy must be got rid of instantly. 

“You must do that.” 

Beth looked aghast. 

“T can't go to Redland for some days, 
perhaps a week. I must go to Bradford 
to-night on business that cannot be post- 
poned.” 

“T wish it could,” said Beth. 

“So do I, but it can’t be helped. I'll 
be back as soon as possible. If you have 
any trouble with the fellow, just wait 
until I come.” 


I shall marry you of 
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“T’d much sooner wait.” 

The ousting of Tommy from his pres- 
ent comfortable position she could not but 
think would be a difficult undertaking. 
Indeed she had half an idea that he could 
not be induced to leave. This she put 
into words. ‘Suppose he won’t go.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! I'll see if he 
won’t.” Mr. Murray’s tone was of the 
greatest contempt and it filled Elizabeth 
with silent admiration. She felt altugeth- 
er consoled when she rose to take her 
leave, and Mr. Murray again assured her 
that he would be at Redland as soon as 
possible. 

“We'll talk over our own affairs after 
this is settled,” was his farewell remark, 
and Beth drove away wonderfully content. 

“Mother, I'll not live in the house 
with that fellow an hour longer.” These 
were the words that fell on Elizabeth’s 
ears as she paused outside her mother’s 
door. She entered hurriedly to find 
Nancy with blazing cheeks and angry 
eyes, on her knees by Mrs. Brownson’s 
chair. At sight of her sister she buried 
her face and began to ery. 

“It's Beth’s fault,” came in tearful ac- 
cents from Mrs. Brownson’s lap, “ Beth 
brought him here.” 

“What has he done now?” 
Elizabeth in an awe-struck voice. 

“ He tried to kiss me,” cried the indig- 
nant Nancy, raising her head and forget- 
ting all about tears. 

“Send for Tom this instant,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Brownson, wringing her hands in 
her distress. “ Elizabeth, you must send 
for Tom.” 

“Yes, Tom ought to be at home,” 
cried Nancy, springing to her feet. “It 
was wroug of him ever to leave us s0. 
He might have known.” 

“He must have known,” said Beth. 
“ He saw the fellow before he left.” 

“Tt’s your fault,” said her mother, 
“don’t be putting the blame on Tom.” 

“Tt was you who brought him here. 
No one wanted him but you.” Nancy 
began to pace the floor in her excitement. 

“ T was always sure he wasn’t Tommy,” 
moaned Mrs. Brownson. 

“Of course,” acquiesced her elder 
daughter. “Everybody knew that ex- 
cept Beth.” 
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“And you, Nancy; you believed it 
was Tommy, you know you did.” 

“Never!” cried Nancy, impressively. 
“T may have said so. Oh, I don’t deny 
that I did! but I never believed it, not 
for one single moment.” 

“Tom ought to be here,’ 
mother. 

“ Yes, mother, he ought, but he hasn’t 
written for so long there’s no telling 
where he is. I think Tom is treating us 
badly, that’s what I think.” 

“ He is.” Beth had paled under the 
reproaches heaped upon her and was 
quite ready to join in throwing them on 
someone else. “He only writes once a 
week and he was leaving Cottonwood last 
time.” 

“What will we do?” demanded Mrs. 
Brownson, looking about her helplessly. 
“Beth, you must do something.” 

“T will not stay in the house with 
him one hour longer,” repeated Nancy 
vehemently. “He’s drunk again. He’s 
not safe to have around. He'll kill 
someone.” 

“He won’t do that,” said Beth, in a 
trembling voice,” as she turned the key in 
the lock of the door leading into the hall. 

“Who can tell! A drunken man 
may do anything. He tried to kiss me.” 
Nancy’s color rose angrily. “He had 
his arm around me before I knew and 
almost did it. Mother, something must 
be done.” 

“And Beth must do it,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brownson, emphatically. “ Eliza- 
beth, you know it was through you that 
this young man came here, and—well, 
you must get rid of him.” 

She began firmly enough, but weak- 
ened decidedly towards the end. 

“Go for Mr. Murray, he will come 
now.” Nancy turned to her sister hope- 
fully, but Beth shook her head dolefully 
and announced that Mr. Murray had left 
by the last train. Then they all three 
turned upon the absent Tom. 

“To go away at such a time!” cried 
Mrs. Brownson, burying her face in her 
hands; “leaving us alone in the house 
with a strange man and Jane Brownson.” 

“I always knew he wasn’t Tommy,” 
exclaimed Nancy, with a flashing glance 
at Beth as though expecting her to deny 
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this assertion. But Elizabeth did not. 
She was too limp and dejected to deny 
anything. “I will not sit down at the 
table with him,” continued the outraged 
Nancy. “Nothing shall induce me to 
call him Tommy. He’s no Brownson 
and he knows it. Who is he, Beth?” 

Elizabeth shook her head dismally. 
“T don’t know,” she said with mournful 
positiveness. “How should 1?” Then 
she plucked up a little spirit. But I do 
know this, that he’s a daring rogue to 
come here and pretend that he is Tommy 
without the slightest proof in the world.” 

“Except those baby socks he stole 
from mother,” put in her sister.” 

“ He thought he could impose upon us 
because we are women,” continued Eliza- 
beth, “that is what Mr. Murray said.” 

“JT wouldn’t quote Mr. Murray’s opin- 
ion if I were you,” cried Nancy, bitterly. 
“He has completely deserted us. If we 
were all murdered 
would he care!” 

“He was obliged to go away,” mur- 
mured Beth, changing white and red by 
turns. “He will come here as soon as he 
can.” Then she went to her mother, 
threw her arms about her neck and bur- 
ied her face on her shoulder. “He 
wants to marry me,” she said. 

Mrs. Brownson was too confused to un- 
derstand. “Who wants to marry any- 
one?” she cried, appealing to her elder 
daughter, but Nancy was regarding her 
sister in wondering silence. 

“What does the child mean?” de- 
manded her mother, in anxious accents. 

“It’s Mr. Murray,” said Miss Brownson 
at last. “I’m not surprised,” but she 
looked as if she were. 

“Mr. Murray!” exclaimed the dazed 
mother. “ Nancy, explain yourself. Eliz- 
abeth a 

“It’s true,” whispered Beth. 
wants to marry me.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Brownson. “It can’t be. Why, Beth, 
he is so much older.” 

“T don’t care.” Beth came out of her 
retirement and looked at them with defi- 
ant eyes. Nancy was not against her. 
Stooping over she whispered, “I’m so 
glad,” and touched her forehead with her 
lips. 
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Then Mrs. Brownson folded Beth in 
her arms and murmured, “My dear 
child!” 

For a time Tommy was completely 
forgotten. This, however, did not last 
long. Wild shrieks rose from below, 
cries that drove the blood from their 
face. 

« “He’p fo’ Gord’s sake, mistus!” It 
was old Aunty’s voice in the direst dis- 
tress that came rising up the stairs. 

“My God!” Mrs. Brownson leaned 
back in her chair and clasped her hands 
over her heart. Nancy flew into the ad- 
joining room and leaned against the outer 
door, forgetting, in her terror, to turn the 
key. Beth sank into a heap on the floor 
with a curdling whisper of “ He’s killing 
Aunty.” Then they heard Tommy’s 


laugh, just outside the door it seemed, 
though really it was in the hall below. 
“Shay, now,” cried Tommy,” and the 
sound of scuffling reached them, “don’t 
do that. ’Tain’t loaded nohow. Shay 
” 


“Ah, you ole varmint,” screamed 
Aunty, evidently gaining the upper hand. 
“Run a woman wid a gun, will yo’? 
I'll teach you better manners ’n dat.” 

“Shay now,” muttered Tommy again, 
in an aggrieved tone. “I was only havy- 
in’ some fun with you.” 

“Oh, yo’ was, was yo,? Jist wait till 

de kittle biles an’ I’ll have some fun wid 
ro’.” 
They heard Aunty depart from the 
field victorious, muttering to herself, “ Jist 
poke yo’ old nose in my kitchen an’ dar’ll 
be som squealin’ sho’ ’nuf.” 

“Can’t take no fun,” mumbled the de- 
feated Tommy, drowsily. “I never seen 
such people.” Then apparently he sank 
to rest on the stairs for the listeners heard 
no more. 

“I wonder if Aunty took the gun 
from him!” Beth turned to her mother 
with pallid lips. 

“It’s awful!” said Mrs. Brownson. 
“ Beth, go down and tell Aunty to lock 
him up somewhere and send for a man.” 

“ Everyone would hear of it.” Eliza- 
beth began to recover courage as the si- 
lence continued below. 

“T don’t care,” continued her mother, 
distractedly. “Till not be murdered. 
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Where is Nancy? Go find your sister, 
Beth.” 

Beth rose reluctantly and going into 
the next room discovered Nancy still 
leaning with all her force against the 
door. 

“She’s here,” glancing back at her 
mother. Whereupon Nancy came to her 
senses, turned the key in the lock and 
joined them. They looked into one an- 
other’s blanched faces for several minutes 
without speaking. 

“We oughtn’t to let people know if we 
can help,” said Beth, breaking the still- 
ness with a voice that tried hard to be 
firm. “ Everyone will talk so.” 

“And there’s been quite talk enough 
about us lately,” added her sister, bit- 
terly. 

“Mr. Murray said if he were trouble- 
some we’d better wait for him.” 

“TI think he might have come. 
you tell him how it was, Beth?” 

“TI didn’t know until now.” Beth 
shuddered as she spoke and then added 
hopefully, “ Aunty’s not afraid.” 

“T wish she would come,” moaned the 
mother. 

They all felt as if they were being be- 
sieged, expecting every minute to have 
their stronghold bombarded. Finally 
Beth agreed to rush down the back stairs 
to the kitchen if they would leave the 
door open until she called “safe.” 

The moment she was in the hall, the 
door behind her was slammed to and 
bolted. After such perfidy she had noth- 
ing to do but run, which she did with all 
possible speed. She flew down the nar- 
row passage, already darkened by the 
early fall of night, and burst into the 
kitchen where she was nearly welcomed 
by a scalding shower. 

“T tought "twas dat feller,” remarked 
Aunty, apologetically, as she replaced 
the steaming kettle upon the stove. 
“ Liza Jane’s setting de table, Miss Beth, 
but I done tole her not to put on no 
plate ’ceptin’ fer yo’ all.” 

“What was he doing?” Beth sank 
into a chair by the fire with a delightful 
sense of safety. 

“ Got hol’ o’ Mars Tom’s gun an’ chased 
me. But law! I soon put him down,” 
chuckled the old woman in high glee. 
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“ He might have shot you,” cried Beth, 
horrified. “Where is he now, Aunty?” 
in an awe-struck whisper. 

“Deed I dunno, chile,” replied Aunty. 
with superior indifference. 

“Did you get the gun?” An awful 
vision of Tommy prowling about with a 
breech-loader in search of human game 
came to her and made her tremble. 

“’Deed I did, an’ I whacked him too. 
I wish I’d done it harder’n I did.” 

“What did you hit him with?” 

“De broom-stick,” said Aunty, glanc- 
ing at that useful weapon with great ten- 
derness. 

“ Mother and Nancy are awfully fright- 
ened.” But Beth made no move to carry 
succor to the besieged garrison above. 
Never had the kitchen appeared in such 
a favorable light as it did that evening. 
The lamp, which Aunty placed upon the 
table, failed to give a very brilliant light, 
but there was a warm glow all around 
the stove. The bright array of tinware 
hanging in a far corner, filled Elizabeth 
with admiration. “It might be silver,” 


she thought, letting her eyes rest upon it 
contentedly. 
Old Aunty looked as if she were a 


witch brewing some marvellous concoc- 
tion as she changed and rechanged the 


pots. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir seemed to Elizabeth that this had 
been the longest day in her life; one full 
of excitement, pleasant and very much 
otherwise. The homely sound of the ket- 
tle as it puffed and steamed, the click of 
Aunty’s shoes as she went about the room, 
served as an antidote for what had gone 
before. 

“T’m sure mother won’t dare go in the 
dining-room,” she said, roused at last out 
of her selfishness to a remembrance of 
her mother and Nancy. “Go and bring 
them down here, Aunty, the kitchen’s so 
delicious.” 

The old woman, quite pleased at this 
praise of her domain, was starting off to 
do her young mistress’s bidding when 
Beth said hastily, “Tell Liza to come 
here while you’re gone, it’s not safe for 
her to be in the dining-room.” 
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Even Aunty saw through this and 
chuckled to herself as she went out. 

After having successfully pioneered 
the two prisoners from above to her ark 
of safety, she related her spirited struggle 
with Tommy. Liza Jane, who was in a 
state of ecstatic delight, brought chairs 
from the inner room and the ladies of 
the house partook of their tea about the 
kitchen ftre. 

“1d asent fer the constable,” remarked 
Aunty, in a business-like tone, “ but John 
was done gone an’ there wa’n’t nobawdy 
but me or Liza Jane to fetch him, an’ 
I knowed yo’d be afeered to stay yer.” 

Mrs. Brownson would gladly have wel- 
comed the constable or anyone who could 
have taken the troublesome visitor away, 
but Nancy and Beth shuddered at the 
idea of such publicity. 

“Tt would be in the paper,” said the 
latter. 

“’Deed, would it now!” cried Liza 
Jane, evidently considering such a dis- 
tinction the height of bliss. 

“Yas, sho’s yo’ bawn,” put in Aunty, 
complacently. 

There was a sound in the kitchen pas- 
sage, a scuffing at the door. Beth 
shrieked and sought safety in the shadowy 
chimney, Mrs. Browuson caught hold of 
Nancy and implored her in moving terms 
not to leave her, and Nancy glanced 
wildly about for some means of escape. 

Aunty seized the broom-stick and the 
kettle and marched towards the door fol- 
lowed by Liza Jane brandishing the 
poker, the end of which had been heated 
in the coals, making it a most formidable 
weapon. 

“Law! ’Tain’t nothin’ but dem 
dawgs!” exclaimed Aunty in great dis- 
gust, as three dogs came bounding in. 
Beth advanced from. the chimney and 
went down on the well-scrubbed floor to 
welcome these new arrivals. 

Staying in the kitchen all night was 
out of the question, so some time after 
the usual retiring hour Mrs. Brownson 
reluctantly supposed that they had better 
go up stairs. 

“T’ll stay with you to-night, mother,” 
said Beth. 

“So will I,” cried Nancy, hastily. 

“ But we can’t both.” 
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“Tl sleep on the lounge; any place, 
but not in a room by myself,” said Nancy 
with a shudder. 

“You can leave the door open be- 
tween,” suggested Beth, but Nancy gave 
her head a positive shake. 

“ Aunty, you and Liza bring a mat- 
tress and bed clothes to Miss Nancy’s 
room,” said Mrs. Brownson. “You can 
make yourselves comfortable there and it 
will be so near.” 

This idea was received by her daughters 
with the greatest satisfaction. 

After locking up the back of the house, 
Mrs. Brownson would not allow anyone 
to venture in the front hall, they mounted 
the stairs, Aunty and Liza Jane forming 
a van and rear guard. The former car- 
ried a candle, the latter an armful of 
wood and kindling. Beth was burdened 
with Tom’s breech-loader, which she held 
at a dangerously careful angle. They had 
almost gained the room when she started 
violently and peering into the gloom mur- 
mured in a chilly whisper, “1 thought I 
saw something.” 

“T wish you 
mother, nervously. 

Liza kindled a fire in the hearth and 
pulled down the curtains, then squeezed 
herself out of the door and returned with 
covers for herself and Aunty. These she 
deposited in the centre of the room. Af- 
ter two more like excursions they bolted 
up for the night. 

“ He’s a-layin’ on the steps,” remarked 
Liza. “I peeped down at him last time 
I was out. The moon’s shinin’ right in 
his face, but law! he don’t skeer me. 
He ain’t nothin’.” 

With such bold defenders what had 
they to fear! Aunty, of course, was looked 
upon as an old warrior, having already 
proved her prowess on the field. 

The next morning found Tommy sober 
and apparently very repentant for his 
misdemeanor. But there was no relenting 
on the part of the women of Redland 
Farm. They treated him in a haughty, 
distant manner thut showed plainly his 
reign was over. He was no longer “ Tom- 
my.” Even Mrs. Brownson would not ad- 
dress him by that name. He took cour- 
age to demand the reason of this sudden 
change. 


wouldn’t,” said her 
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“We have found you out,” said Eliza- 
beth loftily. “We know now that you 
have been deceiving us.” 

“ How'd you know?” demanded Tom- 
my, with considerable bravado. “ Why 
ain’t I your brother? You was ready 
‘nough to take me when I come.” 

Instead of improving since his arrival 
he appeared to Elizabeth to have grown 
more and more vulgar. 

“« My brother!” she cried, in disdainful 
accents. Then she hinted the direful 
consequences should his imposition be 
proved, “as it certainly will be if you 
stay here.” 

Tommy looked frightened at this and 
turned upon her reproachfully. 

“Say now, Beth 

“Don’t call me that,” indignantly. 
“ Never call me Beth aga. Nancy and 
I know you are not a BroWnson ; mother 
will not acknowledge you as one.” 

Tommy appeared decidedly crestfallen. 

“What are you all turnin’ against me 
for? Ain’t I been a-behavin’ myself?” 

This conversation occurred several 
days after the gun episode. 

“No, you have not; and even if you 
had it is nothing to us. You have im- 
posed on us long enough.” 

“ Why’d you say you wanted me when 
you didn’t?” Tommy’s watery eyes 
were fixed pleadingly upon her face. 

Beth disdained to answer this question, 
though it was one that deserved a reply. 

“ We expect our brother, Tom Brown- 
son, home very soon now,” she said, with 
a note of warning in her voice that he 
could not fail but understand. 

“Nobody can’t do nothin’ to me,” re- 
marked Tommy, with an air of great in- 
dependence. “You wrote for me to 
come, you know you did.” 

“Mr. Murray will be here in a day or 
two,” added Elizabeth, a vague hint of 
danger underlying her words. 

“T don’t keer if he will.” But he did 
manifest a little uneasiness at the pros- 
pect of meeting the lawyer. Beth noticed 
this and rejoiced. 

That same evening they received a 
letter from Tom, and in the night time 
Tommy took his leave, carrying with 
him Beth’s watch and several articles of 
lesser value. Before they had a chance 
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to rejoice over his departure, the losses 
were discovered. 

“ Living for months in the house with 
a thief!” eried Mrs. Brownson, pale and 
horrified. “ Elizabeth, send for Tom this 
instant. This comes of his going away.” 

“Send for Mr. Murray,” added Nancy, 
pacing the floor. ‘ He may be back to- 
night and burn the house down.” 

“Good heavens! I never thought of 
that!” gasped her stricken mother, sink- 
ing into a chair. 

“Of course he belongs to a gang,” con- 
tinues Miss Brownson, and she painted 
such an awful picture of possible occur- 
rences in the near future, of such escapes 
they have had in the past, that her mother 
becomes hysterical. 

Liza Jane was despatched for Sandy 
who lived on the place and luckily hap- 
pened to be at home. The news that the 
“city feller,” none of the darkies would 
acknowledge Tommy as Mr. Brownson, 
had gone off with everything, brought 
the old man in a hurry. He seemed 
quite relieved to find the horses still in 
their stalls and nothing missing about the 
stables. He expressed great willingness 
to return to his old post. 


“Tt’s a pity though,” he remarked 
to Elizabeth, “dat I didn’t git yer in time 
fer de wheat.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” she said, im- 


patiently. “When Tom comes home 
that will be all right. You must take 
this to the station, Sandy, and tell Mr. 
Master to send it down on the next train 
to Greenville. They can telegraph from 
there.” 

Mr. Murray came out that same even- 
ing, and was not by any means as sym- 
pathetic as Beth thought he ought to 
have been. The loss of her watch he 
regarded as a just punishment, and Beth 
hotly resented this, flared out a torrent 
of angry words and finally fled from the 
room. Nancy discovered her weeping 
wrathful tears on her pillow and tried to 
induce her to return. 

“He’s as hard as a rock,” declared 
Elizabeth, with a hysterical tightening of 
her breath. “His will is like iron. Be- 
cause he happened to be right about that 
horrible impostor he thinks he is always 
right.” 


He had hoped to have it over to-night. 


“QO Beth!” exclaimed Nancy, appeal- 
ingly, “ you’ll be sorry to-morrow.” 

“Tl never be sorry. How does he 
talk to me? He said I had driven Tom 
away and perhaps he would never come 
home.” 

“He didn’t mean it,” cried Naney, 
soothingly. “He just has that way of 
talking. He’s so fond of you, Beth.” 

“ He’s not,” came in smothered accents 
from the pillows. “I don’t believe he 
would care if I were to die.” 

“Oh, Beth!” 

“He was glad that my watch was 
stolen.” Elizabeth raised her head and 
pushed back her hair with hot hands, 
“Tt was papa’s last present and he knew 
“.” 

“He was angry 
oughtn’t to mind.” 

“Oh, but he wasn’t angry. He was 
cool, as he always is. He never loses his 
temper.” 

Naney remembering certain occasions 
looked wise, but only said, “I’m sure 
he was awfully put out at the way 
you left him, for when I went in he was 
walking up and down and appeared any- 
thing but He is waiting down 
there now.” 

But Elizabeth would not go. 


you know. You 


cool. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE next afternoon brings Tom, and 
such a welcome as he receives! Old 
Sandy meets bim at the station, his sable 
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countenance expanded in a capacious 
grin. He entertains him on the way 
home with tales of the dilapidated state 
of Redland. 

“Why didn’t you stay and prevent 
it?” asks Tom. Then Sandy bursts forth 
in denunciations of that “city feller,” 
that are still unfinished when Tom springs 
out at the yard gate. The dogs rush 
down the path and leap upon him in 
rapturous delight. Nancy meets him on 
the steps and in the hall he is folded in 
his mother’s arms. 

“My dear, dear boy!” she murmurs. 

“ This is like home,” says Tom, a little 
huskily, as they turn into the sitting- 
room. “ But where is Beth?” 

Elizabeth, who has been posing all day 
as asemi-invalid, rises from a sofa in a dim 
corner. She goes to him with a little re- 
pentant ery, sinks her head on his shoulder 
and sobs out that he must forgive her. 

“Forgive you?” repeats Tom, aston- 
ished. “Of course [ll forgive you, but 
what is it?” 

“T drove you away,” she murmurs. 

“No, you didn’t,” returns her adopted 
brother, reassuringly. “ What put that 


in your silly little head?” 


“Mr. Murray.” Beth already has ex- 
perienced a sensation of relief, so secure 
and content she feels with Tom’s shoulder 
to rest upon. 

“What does Murray know about it 
says Tom, with an affectionate glance. 

«* You must never go away again,” cries 
his mother, “ We can’t do without you.” 

“Q Tom, we’ve had such a time!’ 
exclaims Nancy, 
feasting her eyes 
upon his face. 
“We've all a- 
greed to put up 
with you for the 
future,” she con- 
tinues,half laugh- 
ing, but altogeth- 
er in earnest. 

“How soon did 
you find out you 
were being hoax- 
ed?” asks Tom, 
with an amused 
glance in his eyes. 

Mrs. Brownson 


9 ” 


, 


Poor Puddins sinks upon a chair. 
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and Nancy both declare that they always 
knew but didn’t dare to say so. Beth is 
a little backward but acknowledges re- 
luctantly that if everyone had not been 
so against her she would have given way 
sooner. “And there was Aunt Jane vow- 
ing all the time that he looked like papa. 
I don’t want any brother but you, Tom. 
I'd sooner have you than the real Tom 
Brownson.” Then follows a long account 
of. Tommy’s misdemeanors, interspersed 
by exclamations of “I knew then he was 
an impostor !” 

Mrs. Brownson declares solemnly and 
with truth that she was never really de- 
ceived. 

But a shadow, a dark, gloomy shadow, 


has followed Tom into the brightness of 


home. He had forgotten it at first, but 
it comes before him now with a sudden- 
ness that startles him. This shadow is 
Mag. She steps between him and his 
mother’s gentle smile. She leers at him 
from dusky corners, and she, she is his 
mother. 

After supper is over they all assemble 
about the blazing hearth. Then it is that 
Mrs. Brownson turns to Tom with an 
uneasy glance. “I hope you found no 
one belonging to you?” she says. “It 
may sound selfish, but I do hope you 
have not.” 

“We don’t want anyone to have a 
share in you.” Nancy leans forward in 
her chair and looks across at him. 

“ You haven’t discovered a father and 
mother and a houseful of sisters and 
brothers?” asks Beth, playfully, but with 
a touch of anxiety in her voice. 

“No,” returns Tom, forcing a laugh, 
“T’m quite content with what I have.” 

Oh, so content is he! They do not 
know the fear that is in his heart, and 
why should they? Mag is but a shadow 
after all. 

Then he relates his wanderings. How 
J found him a father at every house they 
stopped at, and, yes, he tells them of 
Juliet. It is the most natural thing in 
the world that he should. 

“ Are you in love with her, Tom?” de- 
mands Nancy, whose phrenological bump 
of curiosity is abnormally large. 

“Yes, 1 am,” says Tom, in a simple, 
outspoken way that charms them com- 
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pletely. Indeed these women are a little 
mad about their boy to-night and would 
be charmed at anything he would say. 

Beth is very much relieved that no one 
has mentioned her affair. Her own 
opinion is that it’s in a tangle, but she 
goes to sleep that night convinced that 
Tom will make everything right. 

It is a white world they awake to the 
next morning. The snow has come soft- 
ly in the night and is still falling silently. 
Beth looks out of her window with child- 
ish delight and then runs quickly down, 
in hopes of being the first. Instead, she 
is the last. The others are half through 
breakfast when she enters. The way 
they stop talking and look up makes her 
think she has been the subject of their 
conversation. No one says anything, 
however, to encourage this belief. 

It is a busy day for Tom, and in spite 
of the snow he is kept tramping about 
the farm until evening. He is passing 
along the hall when he hears Beth play- 
ing softly to herself. She turns at the 
sound of his entrance, and he puts a 
hand on either shoulder and looks into 
her face. 

“ Mother. has told me the news, Beth.” 

“What news?” Elizabeth looks down 
and moves away from him. 

“Your engagement to 
course. What else could it 
says, following her to the fire. 

“T don’t know that [Tm engaged,” 
murmurs Elizabeth, sinking into a chair, 
with her face averted from the glow. 

“My dear girl!” says Tom, with an 
incredulous smile. 

“Tt’s true,” returns Beth, trying vainly 
to appear indifferent. “Of course I was, 
but Mr. Murray ’—here her voice fails 
completely and she makes no attempt to 
go on. 

“You haven’t quarreled ?” 

“T don’t know,’, says Beth, helplessly, 
“but I told him when he was here that 
nothing would induce me to marry him.” 

“ And what did he say?” Tom is not 
inclined to look upon this seriously. 

“Qh, he just said, ‘ Nonsense!’ ”? mur- 
murs Beth, drawing down her mouth 
with the faintest indication of contempt. 

“T’m sure yon didn’t mean it.” 

For one moment she does not speak, 


Murray, of 


be?” he 
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then she looks up at him and says, im- 
pulsively, “ No, I didn’t, Tom, but what 
am I to do? I can’t tell Mr. Murray 
that I didn’t, I'll never do that.” : 

“T don’t think he’ll expect it.” 

“ He will expect something,” declares 
his sister with tearful conviction. “ Naney 
says he was furious when he left.” She 
has contrived to twist Nancy’s “not 
cool” into “furious,” and is accordingly 
much disturbed. ; 

“What do you want me to do?” 
Tom begins to think there must be more. 
in this misunderstanding than he at first 
supposed. 

“Oh, you can’t do anything,” says 
Beth, dejectedly, “ but you might see him 
and find out if he thought I was in ear- 
nest.” 

“ And if he did?” Tom bites his lip 
and tries hard to look grave. 

“Well, I don’t care,” with an assump- 
tion of indifference. 

“Oh, it will all come right,” he says, 
soothingly. “I’ve no doubt about that, 
but [ll ride over in the morning and see 
him. Don’t worry yourself, Murray has 
too much sense not to understand.” 
Elizabeth is decidedly cheered and heay- 
ing a contented little sigh murmurs soft- 
ly, “ You’re so good to me, Tom.” 

“And why shouldn’t I be?” looking 
into her eyes with a light iaugh. 

“Oh, I’ve been so mean to you!” 

“ Are you two here in the dark?” says 
Nancy’s voice from the doorway. ‘“ Moth- 
er has been wondering about you, Tom, 
and Liza is waiting to bring in the tea.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THERE are signs of life about Redland 


the next morning. Several of the men 
have lost no time in returning, and the 
sound of whistling and loud laughter can 
be heard about the barn. Sandy grum 
bles cver the condition of the horses, and 
curries them until his arms ache before 
he puts them in the team. Josh brings 
round Tom’s horse with his coat as 
smooth as satin, and iistens with the 
keenest delight to the young master’s 
words of praise. 

“T hardly knew her yesterday,” he 
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‘ays, as he springs to the saddle. “She 
looks herself again to-day.” 

“Tt wa’ a mighty hawd job, sah,” says 
Josh, standing back to admire his work. 
“She ain’t been curried fit fer nothin’ 
sence I quit.” Then Tom gallops down 
through the meadows, glistening snow- 
fields now, and away over the white hills 
to the village. 


“Well, ’'m 


glad to see yuu home,” 


‘*And the name was Brownson, 


says Mr. Murray, with unmistakable 


warmth. “They have found out your 
value over there,” he adds, laughing, 
leading the way to his inner office. 
“They were not sorry to see you, Tom.” 

“T hardly expected them to be so 
glad,” says Tom, taking a chair opposite. 

“They’ve been having an experience 
lately, a very unpleasant one, too, but 
there’s no harm done.” 

“T wonder you didn’t look after them 
a little more,” says Tom, glancing to- 
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wards him with a dawning smile. “ Did 
you want your value to be discovered, too?” 
“ Ah, well, perhaps. It was something 
to find Elizabeth subdued, you know.” — 
“T can’t tell you how glad I was to 
hear it,” says Tom, heartily. 

Mr. Murray pulls his mustache which 
is plainly turning gray, beats a light tat- 
too on the arm of his chair with his other 
hand. He accepts his engagement very 


she said. 


almly, though Tom knows well that his 
whole heart is in it. 

“ Beth is rather in a state just now.” 

“What is it?” 

There is nothing at all unusual in this 
announcement, Elizabeth frequently be- 
ing in a “state,” so to speak. 

Tom relates Beth’s trouble and her lover 
listens with a smile of quiet amusement. 

“T think I know her rather better 
than she knows herself,” is all he says, 
but Tom is quite satisfied. 
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“T wish you would ride back with me, 
Beth would be awfully relieved to see 
you.” 

Mr. Murry, remembering perhaps that 
something is due his fiancée, acquiesces. 

Beth seeing them come in the gate 
seeks the solitude of her chamber and 
waits there with a beating heart. 

Presently Tom comes bounding up the 
stairs. “ Are you here, Beth?” he calls, 
poking his head in the half open door. 
Catching sight of her face, he bursts into 
a hearty laugh. “ He’s down there.” 

“Well?” with an eager, questioning 
glance. 

“What a you are, Beth! 
There was no need of an explanation.” 

“Then he wasn’t angry?” rising pre- 
cipitately. 

“ Didn't know there was any reason to 
be.” 

“Oh, Tom, you dear, dear boy,” she 
cries, rapturously. 

“T suppose you’re coming down?” 

“Qh, yes,” but still she lingers. Then 
turning to him with strange diffidence 
asks, “ Do you think he is really fond of 
me, Tom?” 

“T’m sure of it,” returns this delight- 


pea 08e 


ful adopted brother with emphatic dis- 
tinctness. 
Beth 
lightly down the stairs. 
Mr. Murray is alone in the 
comes quickly forward when she opens 


blushes and smiles, and goes 


room and 


the door. “What’s this I hear, Beth?” 
he asks, holding her hands in his and 
looking down upon her. “So you 
thought you had turned me off? Are 
you sorry to find that you haven't 

Beth very frankly, and 
adds in a tone of the meekest apology 
that she was angry and didn’t know 
What she was saying. 

“So [ supposed,” remarks this most 
unlover-like lover, dryly. 

She is not quite pleased. She would 
almost rather he would be just a little 
angry. She takes a low chair by her 
mother’s work basket and begins pulling 
the contents about in an aimless way. 

“When do you mean to come to me 
and brighten my old home?” = Mr. 
Murray is standing on the hearth-rug 
with his hands clasped behind him. 


9» 


says “No” 
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Feeling that there is very little satis- 
faction to be obtained from such a lover, 
Beth says listlessly that she doesn’t care 
when. 

“You don’t care?” he repeats, turning 
to her in some surprise. “Surely, Eliza- 
beth, you are not altogether indifferent 
on the subject ?” 

“7 don’t think I'll be happy,” cries 
this most perverse of women, burying her 
face in her hands, 

“My dear girl,” exclaims the lawyer, 
coming hastily to her side, “what does 
this mean?” 

But Beth has no explanation to give. 

“You haven’t made a mistake?” he 
asks, stooping over her in a vain attempt 
to catch a glimpse of her face. “ Eliza- 
beth, you must answer me.” 

“TI don’t know,” falters Beth at last. 

“ Look at me,” he says a little sternly, 
a frown contracting his brow. 

Slowly she drops her hands and raises 
her eyes to his face. 

“ What am I to understand? You are 
no child, Elizabeth, you must know your 
own mind. If you have made a mistake, 
say so plainly.” 

“It is you who have made a mistake,” 
cries Beth, with a sudden burst of spirit, 
“vou talk to me as if I were already 
married to you.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Murray looks at her with 
a thoughtful smile. “Well, you must 
make allowances, my dear. Remember 
I’m no longer young and have had no 
experience in such things. There is one 
consolation, Beth, we know the worst of 
each other, there’s nothing to find out.” 

Somehow, although the words are not 
particularly lover-like, she feels consoled, 
and determines to accept what the gods 
have given her without further complain- 
ing. And what did she expect? Very 
little, she tells herself, and as the after- 
noon goes by she becomes @imly conscious 
that nothing more is needed. Not that 
he has visibly changed towards her, but 
there is a subtle difference that Elizabeth 
feels and rejoices in. 

“There is something about Tom I 
don’t understand.” Naney looks across 
at her mother with questioning eyes. 
“Have you noticed?” 


“No,” says Mrs. Brownson, with a 
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shade of displeasure in her voice. She 
seems to consider such a statement as det- 
rimental to Tom. ‘ Not understand him ? 
Why, he’s as open as the day.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything,” cries 
Nancy, eagerly. “He’s everything and 
more than he was before, but sometimes I 
think he is not quite happy.” 

Mrs. Brownson rises instantly. “ Where 
is he?” she asks. “If tkere’s anything 
to worry him he will not keep it from his 
mother.” 

“He has just come in with Beth, but 
if I were you, mother, I wouldn’t men- 
tion it to him. I may be mistaken.” 

Mrs. Brownson, however, is bent upon 
getting at the bottom 
of the matter. The 
idea of Tom _ being 
oppressed with some 
secret trouble is 
more than she can 
bear. 

She is very far from 
being relieved even 
after he assures her 
that it is nothing. 
Then she becomes cer- 
tain that it really is 
something and there is 
only one thing that it 
can be. She hardly 
dares to question him 
about that, she dreads 
so what his answer 
may be. If he has 
found his parents, if 
he intends to leave 
them for strangers. The very thought 
makes her turn pale. Tom declares he 
has no such idea when she puts her fears 
into words. 

“If I ever find them,” he says, “they 
ean be nothing to me compared to you, 
you must know that.” 


“ But you have given up all thought of 


it?” cries his mother, anxiously. “ You 
never mean to try again?” 

“T must set one doubt at rest,” he says, 
and very reluctantly he tells her what he 
has heard. Not everything—there are 
some things he will not think of. Mrs. 
Brownson is horrified. Her Tom the son 
of some low creature! She will not be- 
lieve it and says so many times over. 


Tom and Brad 
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But the nameless dread that hangs over 
him shadows her too. 

“You are mine,” she declares, leaning 
upon him and looking into his face with 
eyes brimming over with tenderness. 
“What is that woman to you, Tom? 
You are mine, mine,” she repeats, pas- 
sionately. 

Although Mrs. Brownson has not been 
in the habit of having secrets from her 
daughters, she never speaks to them of 
what Tom has confided to her. 

It is a week later that the expected 
summons comes: a telegram from his 
youthful legal adviser. 

“T must go,” says Tom. 

“No, Tom, she’s 
trying to impose up- 
on you,” says Mrs, 
Brownson, tearfully. 
“Some degraded crea- 
ture wanting to claim 
my boy.” 

Tom tries to con- 
vince her that Mag 
has put in no claim, 
but without 
She either does not or 
will not understand. 

Nancy and Beth are 
filled with consterna- 
tion at the idea of his 
leaving them again, 
and accept with re- 
luctance the meagre 
explanation he vouch- 
safes them. To Mr. 
Murray he is much 
plainer, and that gentleman looks very 
grave over J’s. latest discovery. 

“T think you had much better not no- 
tice her,” is his advice. 

But Tom starts off determined to learn 
the worst. 

Jacob Brad, puffed up with import- 
ance, meets him at the station. 

“T thought you’d lose no time,” he 
says. “My mother made me promise to 
bring you home, Brownson, so you must 
slight Burk’s this once.” 

But Tom does not accept the invitation. 

“You know how it is,” he explains, 
apologetically, “I want to get this over 
as soon as possible. When can we go 
out there?” 


SuCCeSS. 
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He has girded himself for the meeting 
and means to face it bravely. 

“To-morrow if you say so. We can 
make it-in a day. She’s not at Connel’s, 
you know. Lives at some quarries along 
the canal. We have to go to the nearest 
station and drive across the country.” 

“ How did you find out where she is? ” 

“One of the quarrymen stopped at 
Connel’s and brought a message from— 
ah—Mrs. Mag. She’s doing splendidly 
now,” he goes on with enthusiasm, evi- 
dently borrowed from Mrs. Connel. 
“Mends for the men and sells ’em pies 
and cakes.” 

Tom winces visibly and makes no at- 
tempt to gain further information until 
they reach the hotel; then he asks about 
the nearest station and what time they 
can get there. Brad, who has been study- 
ing the time-table, is glib with his know- 
ledge. “It’s impossible to get there to- 
night.” 

Tom lookes into the grate with gloomy 
impatience. He had hoped to have it 
over to-night, this meeting that weighs 
upon him so sorely. 

“Don’t look as if you’d lost your last 
friend,” exclaims J in a rallying ,tone. 


-“T don’t doubt but that she’s a very nice 
sort of a woman but even if she isn’t why 
she’s your mother, you know.” 

“ That’s just it,” returns Tom, bitterly. 
“Tf I were in your place I tell you 


what I’d do.” 
though J speaks impressively. 
to the theatre first.” 

“Ah!” Then he turns and looks at 
him with a cynical smile. 

“Certainly I would,” continues J, in- 
dignantly. “Do you think Id be hiding 
away as if some evil had befallen me 
when I’d just found my mother? Cheer 
up and have some sense, Brownson. 
There are minstrels not six squares off; 
it will’be like old times to see them. Do 
you remember Brady?” with a roar of 
laughter. “Hang me! if that fellowd 
go on the stage he’d make his fortune.” 

Tom joins in and they begin to talk 
of old college days and wonder what 
has become of Brady of minstrel fame 
and continue in this strain until Tom 
almost forgets that painful journey of 
to-morrow. 


Tom does not glance up 


“Td go 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Even the skies are frowning and fore- , 
boding the next morning as they are 
hurried along towards their destination. 
The rain is coming down in torrents when 
they leave the cars at a dilapidated sta- 
tion. The getting of something to eat 
and a conveyance to take them to the 
quarries proves a most arduous under- 
taking, but both are finally accomplished 
by the ingenuity of Mr. Brad. 

It is a dismal drive along muddy roads 
at a snail’s pace with the’rain driven in 
their faces by fierce blasts. 

“Did I tell you, Brownson, that your 
mother was Irish?” inquires Brad. “I 
always thought you must have some Irish 
blood in your veins by the way you flare 
up. Then you look like it, too.” 

“T thought I looked like an Italian,” 
says Tom, with a faint sneer. “I’ve been 
told so several hundred times.” 

“Well, you don’t. You’re a perfect 
specimen of a certain type of Irishman; 
I think they come from the northern 
part ; big, strong fellows. . Little Wilson 
wasn’t far wrong when he said that your 
father was a giant. It’s likely further 
back they were giants. You have Ire- 
land stamped upon you, my boy.” 

They are on the summit of a hill now, 
and far below on the right they catch a 
glimpse of water through the mist. 

“It can’t be far,” says Tom, his hands 
tightening on the lines. 

They follow the road along a creek, 
plow through the mud up to the hubs 
and then come suddenly upon a cluster 
of houses lying along the canal. After 
making arrangements for having their 
horse attended to they go to the store. 
J has made a rule always to inquire at 
the stores. 

The loungers about the store seeing the 
condition of the newcomers make room 
for them close to the fire. The process 
of thawing out proves so disagreeable 
that J loses no time in gaining his in- 
formation. He does it in such a way as 
to fill his chum with admiration. Tom 
had waited for him to call her “Mag,” 
had expected to hear a curious stir among 
the men and perhaps a question. He 
wondered what blundering reply J would 
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make. Instead, the able Mr. Brad, with 
his usual caution well placed at last de- 
sires to know where they can get some- 
thing to eat. “Just a lunch.” 

«Pies and cakes,” thinks poor Tom, 
abjectly. 

“Show ’em Mag’s,” says the merchant. 

An extremely polite old darkey under- 
takes to be their guide. “It’s jes’ up by 
de quarries,” he says, walking along, 
briskly. 

They come to the quarries, which rise 
above them a_ hundred feet or more, a 
wall of dark red stone. Tall derricks 
with their cables swinging in the wind 
stand on every side. They push their 


way among piles of stone and heaps of 


fine white sand. 

“T could a-toted yo’ up in de boat,” 
says their guide, with a glance at a water- 
soaked skiff, “but ’tain’t far, anyways, 


we’re mos’ dar now.” 

* ‘No, s sah, dar ain’t much wuck goin’ 
on,” he says, in answer to J’s question. 
“It’s mos’ time fer de boats to stop a-rnn- 
It’s gittin’ putty col’ an’ de fust 
Then he halts before 

“Dis is yo’ place, 


nin’. 
freeze’ll stop ’em.” 

a miserable shanty. 
gem’men.” 

The door is opened the minute they 
knock, opened by Mag herself. Tom 
gives her one glance and turns his eyes 
away. 

The interior at least is warm and dry. 
Mag is elated at the prospect of two such 
prosperous customers. 

“ An’ take off yer coats now,” she says 
persuasively, “the water’s a droppin’ from 
‘em. I'll dry ’em for ye by the fire. It’s 
a bad day for to come yer but ye’ll not 
starve.” 

J expresses himself overjoyed to hear 
this and keeps up a lively conversation 
while she bustles about getting them 
something to eat. Once she goes into the 
next room and J bursts forth in hushed 
enthusiasm. “I say, Tom, she’s jolly.” 
He accepts his friend’s misfortunes in the 
cheerfullest spirit, is always ready to see 
the bright side. 

It is the most trying meal that Tom 
has ever sat down to. The food seems to 
stick in his throat. He looks at Mag with 
a kind of horrible fascination. That pain- 
ful duty over he returns to his former 
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place by the window. She is by no 
means the fright he has pictured to him- 
self. She is small and rather stout, has 
evidently been pretty at one time of her 
life. But while being very far from ugly 
she is about the hardest looking woman 
he has ever seen. 

She is still busy over the stove when J 
enters on the subject of their journey. 

“ An’ do ye know Molly?” cries Mag 
when he mentions Mrs. Connel’s name. 

“Know her!” exclaims J enthusiasti- 
cally. “I should say I do! She was 
telling me about your little Puddins,” 
continues Mr. Brad, in a feelingly tender 
tone. 

Tom bites his lip and vows vengeance 
in his heart against such an outrage. 

‘ An’ was she, now?” says Mag, stir- 
ring briskly some mess upon the stove. 

“It seems,” Brad settles himself more 
comfortably in his chair by giving it an 
imperceptible tilt, “that Puddins has 
been about inquiring for you.” 

Tom grinds his teeth in mental agony 
and wishes heartily he had come alone. 
It would be better to make a botch of it 
himself then be obliged to listen to Brad. 

“ An’ sure! has he?” Mag drops her 
spoon and faces round upon them, scruti- 
nizing them with keen, suspicious eyes. 
Tom can feel them upon him though his 
own are turned away. “ What brought 
ye yer?” she asks harshly, an ominous 
frown gathering upon her brow. The ex- 
pected ‘restoration of her son is not well 
received. 

“Do I look like anyone you remem- 
ber?” asks J, airily. 
“No, ye don’t.” 

for fun. 

“Does he?” inquires Brad, glancing 
across at his comrade. 

“T ha’ barely seen his face,” says Mag, 
peering at Tom in the gathering darkness, 
a new expression growing in her eyes. 
Tom Brownson turns round slowly as 
though he were doing so against his will. 

“T’m the child you deserted,” he says, 
standing tall and dark before her. 

Mag shrinks back and stares at him 
aghast. She looks about her tremblingly 
as if expecting other ghosts to come forth 
from the shadows and confront her. Af- 
ter a brief silenee she appears to gain 


, 


She is in no humor 
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courage but she makes no move towards 
him. Tom is very thankful for that. 

“So ye’re himself,” she says in a mat- 
ter of fact way. Wheeling around sud- 
denly she snatches the pan from the 
stove. “It’s most burned, ” she mutters, 
“that comes of surprisin’ a body.” 

“That’s your fault, Brow—” J pauses 
suddenly and does not complete the name. 
It has been understood between them that 
it is not to be spoken here. Tom had de- 
clared that he would not drag it down to 
a hovel. It belongs to another life. 

“Tf she can give me a name I'll go by 
it while I’m there,” thought the poor fel- 
low, with a sickening dread at his heart. 

“You rush in and blurt out a thing, 
before one’s ready,” continues Brad, 
wrathfully. 

“Sure, no harm’s done,” cries Mag. 
Then lighting a candle she holds it right 
before Tom and regards him thought- 
fully. 

“Such a foine lad as ye’ve grown to 
be, Puddins!” she exclaims admiringly. 
“ An’ so ye’ve come back to help your 
poor old mither? I niver looked for it.” 
She chuckles to herself in a pleased way 
“ An’ I hated 
to part wid ye,” she goes on, some real 
tenderness coming into her voice for the 
first time. “I was fond of ye though ye 
mayn’t think it, an’ I called ye Puddins 
cause ye was so big an’ fat, an’ as round 
as a ball ye was.” 

Here Brad rises considerately and says 
he will run down to the store for a few 
minutes. ‘“ You’re a nice son,” he mut- 
ters, disapprovingly, as he goes by his 
friend. 

Tom stands for one moment as if he 
were made of stone. 

“Who am I,” he demands at last. 
“ What is my name?” 

“ Puddins ye was called,” says Mag, in 
a non-commital way, smiling upon him 
the while. “I b’lieve as Moll did say 
that Massino give ye the name o’ Peter 
after himself. Not as I iver called ye 
that, Puddins ye was to me.” 

“ Have I no name but that?” says Tom, 
huskily. Then he looks at her fixedly, a 
dark red mounting to his cheeks and 
brow. ‘“ What was my father’s name?” 

“ An’ Margaret Sullivan is me name,” 


but Tom says never a word. 


”? 
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remarks Mag, easily. “ An’ what’s that 
ither to ye’ sure?” 

Then poor Puddins sinks down upon 
a chair, leans his arm on the table, bows 
his head upon it and gives something that 
sounds like a sob. He has sought far 
and wide for this. Oh, doubt were a 
thousand times better than this! Juliet 
must always beadream. His sisters—he 
feels that he cannot see them with such a 
stain upon him. Hismother—she would 
understand, but no one can console him. 
He feels as if the shame of his birth is 
marked upon his brow for all to see. 

Mag stands off and regards him with 
something like pity in her eyes. 

“Sure! ye needn’t moind!” she says 
with cautious consolation. “He'll not 
throuble ye. 

Then Tom, calling all his manhood to 
his aid, looks up. “I suppose you’ve 
had a hard life,” he says, shading his eyes 
with his hand as if the dim candle light 
hurt them. 

“ Dade an’ I have,” cries Mag, rocking 
herself to and fro as she speaks. “I’ve 
seen suchthrouble as would turn yer hair 
gray to think on. I’ve been starved an’ 
bate, aye, an w’en I was a woman grown.” 

Tom gives a little start, barely per- 
ceptible, but her quick eyes note it. 
“ What ails ye?” she asks. An’ did ye 
niver hear of women bein’ bate an’ ill- 
threated by them as should stan’ by ’em? 
Ye’ve lived in a tender world, Puddins, 
or else ye’d know that.” 

Tom mutters something that is not 
audible. 

“This world is hard on women,” she 
goes on, plaintively. “I moind a night 
like this that I were turned out in the 
storum an’ ye a babby in me arums. It 
were cold an’ windy wid the rain a-comin’ 
down like ’tis. But ’twasn’t ye was cold 
an’ wet, Puddins. Ye was warum an’ snug 
as if ye was layin’ in yer cradle.” 

Tom can see it all; a woman forcing 
her way against the bitter wind with a 
sleeping child clasped close to her breast. 
He forgets for the moment that he was 
the child, he only feels pity for her. 

“Tt was a brute who turned you out on 
such a night!” he cries, indignantly, and 
then it comes to him forcibly that it must 
have been his father. 
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Mag gives him a grateful glance. “I 
know ye think hard o’ me in yer heart,” 
she says, her soft brogue adding to the 
pathos in her voice, “but sure ‘twas 
the best I could do fer ye to lave ye 
at Moll’s. Massino jest doted on ye, an’ 
takin’ ye to the ’sylum wasn’t in no ways 
bad fer ye, ye seem to ha’ done well.” 
She pauses, and a cunning, questioning 
glance comes into her eyes. Tom does 
not answer it directly, but looks at her 
and about the miserable room. 

“You're poor,” he says, with some- 
thing of his old frank impulsiveness. 
“What can I do for you?” 

Mag’s eyes sparkle greedily. “It’s 
money I need sore,” she cries. It’s a 
hard livin’ I can get slavin’ from mornin’ 
till night.” 

“T would like you to be comfortable,” 
mutters Tom, more to himself than to her. 

“ An’ would ye now, Puddins?” with 
a gleam of affection in her eyes. 

There is a great deal of talk about 
natural affection. Tom has heard Beth 
declaim upon it many times, but he himself 
has always scoffed at it. And yet to- 
night although he is sore and hopeless over 


Mag’s outspoken admission, he is filled 
with a wonderful pity for this fallen 
creature. He cannot hate her, no, even 
though she has branded him with shame. 
“Tt is a hard world for women,” she has 
said, and the words impress Tom with 


their truth. She has sheltered him from 
the storm long years ago, he cannot but 
remember that. He listens in a numb 
kind of way as she goes on with tale after 
tale of the hardships she has passed 
through. 

Presently J comes back, all dripping 
from his recent excursion, but still aglow 
with satisfaction. 

“T suppose you can put us up for the 
night?” he says to Mag, who nods her 
head and remarks that there’s plenty of 
room. It does not strike either of them 
that there is but they attempt no denial. 
Then the outer door is burst open and a 
party of quarrymen come in. 

“ An’ Moggy, how air yethis evenin’?” 
says one of the foremost. “It’s company 
ye’re havin’!” 

“Where’s the puddin’ ye promised me ?” 
cries another. 
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Brad gives Tom a nudge and a know- 
ing look, but he is too far gone to notice, 

“ Mag, ye’ll git rich if none o’ the rest 
of us does. I know you've made these 
gents pay more for a meal than ever they 
done in their lives preyious. Say now 
an’ ain’t that so?” turning to Tom. 

“We'll not quarrel about the pay,” 
says Tom, wishing heartily he was out of 
it all. 

“ You’re in luck, Mag.” 

J mutters to his friend in a wrathful 
undertone, “ Do you want to be murder- 
ed in your bed?” 

Tom really does not much care. “ Let’s 
get out of this,” he says, making towards 
the inner door, Brad following at his heels. 

“Well?” J has shut out the quarry- 
men and looks at his pal inquiringly. 

“What?” 

“ What’s her name?” 

“ Sullivan,” says Tom, shortly. 

“Puddins Sullivan!” Brad _ repeats 
this several times in a musing way. “ Not 
a common sounding name.” 

Tom, who feels mentally stunned by 
what has taken place, throws himself 
upon the bed and stares up at the un- 
plastered ceiling. 

“ Do yon think she’s telling those fel- 
lows about you ?” 

“No.” 

“You’re the coolest pair!” mutters 
the disgusted Jacob, who had expected 
to witness a most dramatic scene. “One 
can’t get any decent feeling off the stage 
nowadays. 

“ Didn’t you thaw any after I left? It 
gave me cold chills to look at you. What 
did you say to her anyway?” 

“Very little.” 

“T suppose you never thought to men- 
tion what a time I had to find her and 
how glad you were that I was successful 
at last?” 

“No, I didn’t,” returns the other, 
stolidly. 

“Td think more of you if you had,” 
bursts out his incensed comrade. “Treat- 
ing your mother like a—brute.” 

“ Now see here, Brad,” Tom sits up 
and speaks with sudden energy, most sur- 
prising, considering his late depression. 
“T don’t care what you think, but for 


God’s sake don’t talk.” 
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« And if I had never talked,” demands 
Brad, stormily, “if I had let you lead 
me around dumb what would have come 
of that ?” 

“T’d be a good deal better off,” groans 
Tom. 

“T was made to talk,” continues Mr. 
Brad, pacing the floor excitedly, “and 
hang me! if I don’t do it. I never set 
myself up like you, Brownson, but if I 
knew that woman out there was my 
mother and treated her the way you have 
I wouldn’t like to look any one in the 
face again.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TuE following day turns out to be just 
one shade more disagreeable than its 
predecessor. The idea of spending it shut 
up with Mag is unbearable; for this 
morning Tom awakes to a full realization 
of everything. Mag at night with her 
mournful stories murmured in the glow 
of the fire, and Mag in the broad light of 
day, are two different creatures. The 
vague light had softened many points. 
He had felt pity for her then with the 
hazy sensation that she was somebody 
else’s mother. To-day she is his own, and 
oh, the change! He sees that she is 
sordid and cunning, that she intends to 
get what she can out of him. She com- 
plains loudly all the morning of her ex 
treme poverty. 

“Tt’s at the poor house I’d ind if it 
wasn’t for me b’y,” she says, with a curious 
glance out of the corners of her eyes. 

At last, Tom, unable to stand it, turns 
out in the rain and goes for a tramp along 
the tow path. 

What is he todo now? It isaproblem 
that he must think over, and it grows 
more knotty as he ponders it. He must 
make her comfortable and respectable. 
Then he groans at the impossibility of this 
last. Mag respectable would not be Mag. 
She is made for the life she leads. She is 
far happier here than she would be in a 
comfortable home. She wants money and 
nothing but money. He is not much 
nearer solving the problem when he turns 
to retrace his steps. Can he go away 
now and be happy? Can he go back 
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and be Tom Brownson again? He feels 
as if he had had a mental fall last night 
and to-day he is bruised and sore, every 
fresh thought is a fresh pain. 

He is half a mile from the quarries 
when he sees Brad coming along the path 
towards him. He dreads that his first 
words will be “What are you going to 
do next?” the unanswered question in 
his own mind. Whatshall hesay: “Go 
away as soon as I can?”—But where? 
Suppose Mag should follow him back to 
Redland. How horrified and indignant 
his mother would be, how wrathful Nancy 
and Beth. 

“Say, Brownson,” shouts Brad, seve- 
ral hundred yards still between them, 
“there’s a constable after us.” 

Tom does not understand the joke and 
says so, grufly. He is in no mood for 
pleasantries, poor fellow. Jacob, how- 
ever, declares emphatically that he is in 
sober earnest. 

“ Horse stealing’s the charge. He was 
sent over from Juncket’s Station. We're 
supposed to have gone off with Old Bony. 
It’s a fact,’ as Tom looks incredulous. 
“T don’t know how we'll get back, for 
the fellow just left, dragging the valuable 
animal behind him. I had a notion of 
going along only I didn’t like to desert 
you. Your mother’s been asking me all 
sorts of questions about you,” he goes on, 
“T had to lie out of ’em. She asked me 
your name for one thing.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Paul Jones. It just came to me. 
Wasn’t there a fellow once named that ? 
a naval fellow ?” 

Tom nods and J continues blithely, 
“T was sure of it, and she caught right 
on; never suspected me. Then she 
wanted to know how you got the name, 
and if you had any money. I told her,” 
here J titters convulsively, “that a poor 
preacher adopted you, that you were in- 
tended for the ministry. You must be 
on your good behavior, Tommy. [I also 
added that you hadn’t a cent to call your 
own, that I paid your way down here.” 
J is much pleased with his own adroit- 
ness. “She’s a good woman and a nice 
woman. I’m not saying a word against 
her, but money—she’d scent it out on a 
five-mile trail.” Then comes the ques- 
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tion. “Now, Brownson, what’s going to 
happen? You and Mrs. Mag don’t seem 
to be wild ‘over each other, but what do 
you intend to do?” 

“T don’t know,” Tom blurts this out 
as though he were heartily ashamed of 
himself for not knowing. J seems to 
look at it in that light too, for he repeats, 
“ You don’t know,” in tones of irrepressi- 
ble disgust. 

“ Haven’t thought of it ?” he remarks, 
cynically. 

“Haven’t I!” The intense meaning 
in Tom’s voice is overpowering. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Brown- 
son?” says Brad, with a sudden, rough 
tenderness in the words. “ You’re tak- 
ing this thing too hard. Give her some 
money ; fifteen dollars will be a fortune 
to her, and then we’ll be off.” 

Tom has hardly expected such a change 
of tone from his adviser. Where have 


J’s “filial duty” and “ natural affection ” 
flown to. 

“T don’t think that will do.” 

“Then fix something for yourself. 
Say, Tommy,” J’s eyes brighten sudden- 
ly, “take a house in Baltimore and set 
up housekeeping. 


Mrs. Mag is a glori- 
ous cook. I'll nearly live with you.” 

In spite of this great inducement, Tom 
will not entertain the idea for a moment. 
“T can’t live with her, he says. “ You 
must know that.” 

Jacob sulks for a time, and then pro- 
poses the brilliant plan of paying her 
board at the Washington House. 

“Tt’s a grand place,” he says. “You 
never stop there, but it’s the best in the 
city.” 

“Let’s ask her,” said Tom. “T’ll just 
say I’m able to help her. I'll do it in 
her own way. Your way and my way 
she wouldn’t like.” 

“Probably not yours,” acquiesces Brad, 
“but the Washington House——” 

“Good Lord, Brad! you’ll be propos- 
ing to introduce her into society next.” 

“You're a delightful son!” is all J 
will deign to say. 

“So ye’re wantin’ to do fer me, Pud- 
dins?” Mag beams upon him when 
Tom, rather incautiously, inquires how 
he shall assist her. “Tl be so bowld as 
to till ye,” she begins. It is night again 
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and she has closed up and settled herself 
comfortably by the fire. 

“Five hundred dollars is not much fer 
ye,” she murmurs, persuasively, “ but it'd 
be the makin’ o’ me. It’d set me on me 
feet again.” 

Tom is a little astonished at her de- 
mand. If she begins like this where will 
she end ? 

“T can’t lend you that much,” says J, 
with stern impressiveness. “See here,” 
turning to Mag, “ you’re asking too much. 
He hasn’t got it to give.” 

“Ye go long!” she cries, with more 
force than politeness. “It’s not ye I’m 
askin’, this is between me an’ me Pud- 
dins.” 

Her Puddins looks much disturbed. 

“TI can’t give you that,” he says, de- 
cidedly. “But I'll get you a comfortable 
home wherever you like.” 

Mag is not satisfied. 

“It’s not ginerous in ye, Puddins, to 
haggle over a little thing like that. An’ 
how much money are ye carryin’?” 

“ Not much,” says Tom, shortly. 

“ An’ him?” indicating J with a ges- 
ture. He has evidently lost favor in her 
eyes. 

“Haven’t got a cent,” declares Mr. 
Brad. “Paid out the last one to our 
friend, the deputy sheriff.” 

Mag starts up and turning upon him 
demands fiercely, “ An’ what business 
had ye with him sure? Puddins, ye 
ain’t a-foolin’ me? Ye ain’t a-doin’ 
that?” 

Tom regards her in blank amazement. 

“What should he be fooling you 
about?” inquires Jacob. “ And where’s 
the harm of being friendly with the Sher- 
iff, ’'d like to know. It shows we are 
above suspicion, that’s all.” His words 
seem to drive Mag frantic. She throws 
her apron over her head with a low cry 
and beats her hands upon her breast dis- 
tractedly. 

“See here, there’s something wrong,” 
whispers Brad, “she’s been up to some- 
thing.” 

Tom feels convinced that 
though he says nothing. 

“ Wonder what she’s done!” continues 
J, still speaking in a whisper. 

These whispers are more than Mag can 


she has 











bear. She dashes down her apron and 
looks at them, her face wild with agita- 
tion. “ An’ are ye goin’ to throw all the 
blame on me?” she demands, glaring 
about like a trapped animal. “A poor 
woman what was forced into it agin 
her will?” Then she wrings her hands 
and moans aloud, “I looked fer this day,” 
she cries. “I seen it a-comin’, a-comin’ 
fer years an’ years. Why did ye desave 
me, Puddins? I thought betther of ye 
than that. An’ it’s the constable ye’ll 
bring fer me?” Here she breaks into a 
low wail and sinks down upon the floor. 
“Tt’s no harum I meant ye, Puddins. 
They swore ye was to be took back the 
moornin’.” She shakes her head at the 
astonished Brad. “ A-comin yer wid yer 
smilin’ face to desave a lone woman.” 

“T didn’t deceive you,” begins Brad, 
indignantly. 

“Tell us the whole thing just as it 
was,” interposes Tom, soothingly. “I'll 
see that nothing is done to you.” 

“God bless ye, Puddins!” Mag stag- 
gers to her feet and seizing his hand 
looks straight into his eyes. It is the 
first time that she has touched him, but 
Tom does not shrink, only returns her 
gaze with a quiet steadfastness that seems 
to reassure her. “Ye’re to be trusted,” 
she mutters. 

J is bursting with wrath at the insult 
implied to him. 

“You are going to tell us?” says Tom, 
after Mag has wiped her eyes and become 
a little calm. He himself has a strained 
look on his face. He dares not hope, and 
yet Mag’s words 

“Tt was the money they was afther,” 
she begins, her voice quivering from re- 
cent emotion. “They said as they’d pay 
big to git ye back. I was agin it, I’d 
niver done nothin’ like it afore; it were 
forced on me. They was a wild set an’ 
stopped at nothin’. Chicken’ thievin’ 
were play to ’em, horse thievin’ jest their 
fun, but when it come to child stealin’ 
poor Mag was the wan they put it on.” 

Tom can scarcely breathe so intensely 
does he listen, and the dawning hope in 
his eyes grows deeper and deeper. So he 
is not Mag’s child after all. It seems to 
come upon him suddenly and lift .the 
weight that bore him down. Not Mag’s 
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child! He can hardly realize it, cannot 
be grateful enough when he does. 

“Tt was me as did it, ye know that, 
Puddins, but it were hard fer me, too, 
Ye was layin’ in yer soft bed when I 
snatched ye up an’ was off.” 

J turns to her eagerly with a sup- 
pressed question in his eyes. Mag is not 
looking at him, but staring before her 
straight into Tom Brownson’s face. 

“] was fearful the whiles,” she cries, 
“T knowed evil ’ud come of it. An’ they 
turned me away from the camp out in 
the cold rain to hide ye. . I hated ’em fer 
it all. They was hard an’ cruel to me. 
I knowed as they’d put the blame on me 
if they was caught. I didn’t take ye 
where they said, Mag was too cunnin’ 
fer ’em there. I walked twenty miles in 
the mud an’ the rain’ an’ was ready to 
drop when I got to Moll Massino’s. Ye 
know the rest, Puddins. I didn’t dare 
show my face to that party o’ hell dogs 
agin; I was feared o’ my life all the 
time. So I dropped ye wid Moll, Pud- 
dins, it was betther fer ye.” 

Tom hasn’t a doubt about it, and has- 
tens to assure her that no harm shall 
come to her. 

“ An’ I b’lave ye,” she cries, her face 
lighting up with gratitude. 

He is so overjoyed that he rather looks 
upon her as his benefactress. 

“Ye came in so quiet-like,” she goes 
on, “seemed as if ye were tellin’ the 
truth when ye took me fer yer mither, 
but it got in me head this moornin’ that 
he were a-lyin’,” with a nod towards the 
indignant J. “ An’ ye'll stan’ by me, 
Puddins?” She cannot be assured of 
that too often. 

Then J, who can contain himself no 
longer, turns to Tom with a puzzled ex- 
pression. “Who are you anyway?” he 
demands. 

Tom in his thankfulness has hardly 
thought of that. 

“ Ah, ye hypocrite!” cries Mag. 

“You must tell us the name of the 
people you took the child from,” says 
Tom, impressively. 

Mag gives him a scrutinizing glance. 

“You can’t have forgotten?” 

“Forgotten!” she cries, mockingly. 
“ When I’ve lived in the dread o’ hearin’ 
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it all these years. I knowed that I'd 
hear it,” she says half to herself. 

“What is it?” 

The candle has grown dim for want of 
snuffing and the room is all in shadow. 
They can hear the splash of the rain as it 
falls on the roof and the roar of the 
swollen river as it rushes by. Mag 
stands in a spot of light, a gleam from 
the dying fire. 

“ An’ the name was Brownson,” she 
says. 

Tom stares at her in a dazed kind of 
way. 

“T don’t believe it,” blurts out J. 

But Tom Brownson does. The blood 
courses through his veins as though an- 
other life had been given him. He stag- 
gers to a chair and bows his face in his 
hands. “I cannot be thankful enough,” 
he mutters, not once but many times 
over. 

“T don’t believe it,” repeats J, more 
dogmatically than before. 

“ An’ what’s the r’ason ye don’t?” de- 
mands Mag, turning upon him, bursting 
with wrath. “An’ what were ye bring- 
in’ the constable fer if ye didn’t know it 
aready? Ye’ve got a smooth tongue in 
yer head but ye can’t fool me. Ye 
thought as I’d b’lave in the name ye give 
an’ yer tale about the preacher, but I 
seen through yer lies.” Here Mag, think- 
ing of her lost money, whines pitifully 
that she’ll die in the poorhouse, sure. 

“Well, isn’t that better than a pris- 
on?” says J, seizing this opportunity to 
repay her repeated slights. ‘“ But you’ve 
got to prove what you’ve just said before 
you get me to believe it.” 

“T need no further proofs,” cries Tom. 
“Tt’s all clear to me. She was with the 
gypsies. You must have been with the 
gypsies.” 

“ An’ didn’t I till ye so?” 

“ We must have some proof,” declares 
J, who is being slowly metamorphosed 
into the counsellor at the bar. “This 
woman’s word is not sufficient, Brown- 
son.” 

Mag gives him a scornful glance as he 
so naturally pronounces this name. 

“Tt’s too queer to be true,” goes on 
Mr. Brad, with gathering emphasis. “It 
can’t be true, such things don’t happen.” 
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Tom has an inner consciousness that it 
is true, and is quite content with Mag’s 
evidence. But they finally agree to take 
her with them to Baltimore and put her 
in the hands of Mr. Murray. 

At first Mag is a little shy about go- 
ing, but after a promise of a liberal re- 
ward and Tom staking his honor that 
nothing shall happen to her, she finally 
consents. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tom is wild to be off, so the next morn- 
ing they succeed in getting the one horse 
in the place and a nondescript vehicle, 
supposed at one time to have figured as a 
top buggy, but the top is gone and the 
wheels have an alarming way of spread- 
ing further apart than was originally 
intended. This is for Mag, a boy from 
the quarries acting as driver. Both Tom 
and Brad prefer to splash along in the 
mud, 

It is a journey Tom Brownson will 
never forget. Thg sun shines out with 
the glory of spring though the winter is 
still young. The air is fresh but not too 
cool; one would almost expect to see the 
leaf-buds bursting where so recently the 
dead leaves rustled in the wind. Oh, the 
gratitude in Tom Brownson’s heart! He 
has come out of the shadowy yesterdays 
into the sunshine of to-day, the morrows 
lying bright and mistless far below. The 
man whom he has revered all his life is 
his father, the woman he most loves, his 
mother. Now Tom is not, strictly speak- 
ing, very religious. He has frequently, 
to the extreme horror of Nancy and Beth, 
tangled the articles of faith most out- 
rageously, but last night when he bowed 
his head and muttered the only words 
that would come to him, “God has done 
this,” with such wondrous awe in his rev- 
erent young heart, God must have under- 
stood and accepted his gratitude. 

He looks about him now at the spring- 
ing wheat all wet from the recent rain. 
The sun shines across the long fields 
making a dazzling vista of green. Tom 
thinks he has never seen such wheat be- 
fore, so thick and strong for the first of 
December. “It must be fine land,” he 
says, and yet it is the poorest in the state. 
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It is the sunlight in his heart that makes 
all the world so bright. He turns and 
looks back when they reach the hill from 
which they caught their first glimpse of 
the river. It is not a misty river now, 
but a tawny rushing torrent flecked here 
and there with white foam. 

“Brad,” he says suddenly, a smile 
creeping about his mouth, “do I look 
Irish this morning?” 

“You do,” returns Brad, with marked 
emphasis. “Some of your ancestors 
must have come from Ireland.” 

“Near the Giant’s Causeway?” cries 
Tom, with a laugh. “Well, I don’t 
mind, but I never heard of it.” 

“T always did think you resembled Mr. 
Brownson,” says Brad in a positive way 
that makes Tom roar. Such a laugh, so 
joyous and glad. Tom Brownson could 
not have laughed like that a week ago; 
no, not if he had been given a fortune. 

“Well, I did.” Jacob is a little offend- 
ed by his pods’ uncalled for mirth. “A 
couple of us fellows noticed it at the Sum- 
mit; but. Mac, you remember that con- 
ceited jackanapes who wore eyeglasses 
and parted his hair in the middle and 
told us to shut up or he’d report us? 
Do your sisters look like you?” 

His sisters? Yes, they are really his 
now. The same blood flows in their 
veins. 

“No, I don’t think they do.” 

When they arrive at the station a tele- 
gram is sent to Mr. Murray which brings 
that gentleman to Baltimore almost as 
soon as they. Like Tom, he readily ac- 
cepts Mag’s statement. Mr. Brad, how- 
ever, goes to work to discover further 
proofs, and ferrets out a tiny shirt marked 
T. B. which Mrs. Connel has laid away 
as a relic of her Jimmy. 

Then it is that Tom Brownson goes 
back to Redland. Even Josh, who meets 
him at the station, remarks upon his 
“ pow’ ful sperits.” His mother is waiting 
for him in the sitting-room and stands up 
with a nervous flush on her face when he 
enters. What has he to tell her about 
that other woman? Mrs. Brownson is 
jealously angry that a stranger should 
dare call Tom her son. 

“Mother!” cries Tom, and somehow 
his voice makes her tremble. 
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She sinks down upon her chair as 
though unable to stand. “ What is it?” 
she asks, speaking hardly above a whis- 
per. 

He goes down on his knees beside her. 
He takes her hands and presses them 
against his lips. “Iam your son,” he says. 

She looks at him wonderingly. 

“Don’t you understand, mother? I 
am the little Tom that was stolen away 
from you.” 

She needs no proofs. She gives a cry 
and leans forward upon his shoulder. 
“Q, Tom! Tom! God has been won- 
derfully good to us!” Then she bursts 
into tears, soft happy tears, and Tom’s 
eyes are not dry when she holds him off 
and looks at him. “You are like your 
father,” she says, softly; “I wonder I 
never noticed it before; you are so like 
your father, Tom.” 

Then Nancy and Beth come in and 
find mother and son still with their 
hands locked together, looking at each 
other, each seeing something new in the 
other’s face. Tom springs to his feet and 
puts his hands on their shoulders and 
glances from Nancy to Beth, and the 
mother looks up at them and smiles at 
them through her tears. 

“You tell them,” he says, turning to her. 

“ What is it?’’ demands Beth, breath- 
lessly, her color coming and going. 
“ You haven’t found your mother, Tom ? ” 

Nancy bursts in with an imploring 
repetition of “ You haven’t found your 
mother, Tom?” 

“Qh, yes I have,” he cries with a low 
laugh. : 

Beth looks at him and sees the glad- 
ness shining in his eyes. “O Tom!” she 
cries, clinging to his arm with a reproach- 
ful sigh, “ and you’re not sorry ?” 

“You are actually pleased 
Nancy. 

“Of course I am,” he exclaims gayly. 
“Why shouldn’t I be pleased when I’m 
Tommy.” 

“Tommy!” repeats Nancy, gazing 
about her in a dazed kind of way. 

“Impossible!” declares Beth, vehe- 
mently, starting back. “You're joking, 
Tom.” 

“Mother ?” 


ing appeal. 


!” eries 


Nancy’s voice is a thrill- 
She hardly waits for her 
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mother’s confirmation. She throws her 
arms about Tom’s neck and murmurs that 
she felt it, she knows it is so. 

Beth, who has been in the habit of 
feeling things, seems to have lost her 
power of sensation. She looks as though 
she were trying to understand. 

“Can’t you believe it?” asks Tom, 
smiling at her over Nancy’s head. 

“ It’s, it’s too strange, but O Tom, is it 
really true?” 

“ Really true.” He stoops and kisses 
her trembling lips. Then Elizabeth, as 
Mr. Brad would express it, goes to pieces. 

“And to think we had you all the 
time!” says Nancy presently, in a thought- 
ful tone at which everyone laughs. 

“ How did you find out?” Elizabeth 
is the first to ask this question, the first to 
think of it indeed. 

“T found the woman who took me.” 

Now although the wretch who stole 
little Tom Brownson has been an object 
of intense aversion for more than twenty 
years there is a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing. They all are immensely grateful to 
her, for has she not given Tommy back 
to them, the very Tommy they desired? 

Tom gives a detailed account of his ex- 
pedition and naturally Jacob Brad plays 
an important part. How J’s youthful 
countenance would glow did he hear the 
Miss Brownsons, yes, and their mother, 
too, declare that he must be the most 
wonderfully clever young man in the 
country. 

It is Elizabeth Brownson who tells the 
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news to Aunty and Liza. After being 
dumb with amazement for a moment, 
Aunty mutters, “ Well, did ever!” in ac- 
cents of the most replete astonishment. 
A little while later she tells Liza that she 
knowed it. “No one could he’p knowin’ 
it seein’ him an’ his pa togedda.” It is 
wonderful how the likeness to Mr. 
Brownson suddenly appears! No one 
had looked for it before, no one had dis- 
covered it. 

They are all gathered about the fire. 
No word has been spoken for several 
minutes. Tom is looking into the blaze, 
a smile hovering about his mouth. He is 
thinking of Italia. Oh, many times has 
he thought of her of late! 

“What will Aunt Jane say?” It is 
Elizabeth who breaks the silence. There 
is a comical expression of consternation 
on her face. 

“Good Lord!” gasps Tom, as though 
the speculation suggested by this is more 
than he can grasp. 

“Even Jane will be delighted,” de- 
clares Mrs. Brownson, positively. 

None of her hearers are convinced 
though they all laugh and say nothing. 

What does Jane Brownsonsay? Why, 
she affirms most solemnly that it is a lie 
got up by Peter Massino and John Mur- 
ray. She calls upon her brother to come 
back from his grave and deny it. 

Mr. Brownson still sleeps on peacefully 
but it is very unlikely that his sister will 
ever accept the real Tom Brownson as 
her nephew. 


AT SEA. 


A human life is but a bark at sea, 

Impelled by shifting winds of destiny ; 
Exposed to threat’ning rocks of cruel chance, 
The sport of every wave of circumstance. 


And when its brief, erratic course is run, 

It sinks into the dark oblivion; 

Time’s restless waters close above the spot ;— 
Its form, its name, its mission are forgot. 


MiILTon GOLDSMITH. 
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HOME CARES. 


there could be few de- 

partments in house- 

keeping where the time 

and skill would be so 

little taxed as in dust- 

ing. Yet to some this 

work properly performed is oft- 

en one of the most dishearten- 

ing of the housekeeper’s duties. 

To teach our young daughters 

it calls for more constant over- 

sight and repeated direction than almost 

any other work in which we are anxious 
to have them perfected. 

Yet in their case long and patient con- 
tinuance in repeating the lesson wins at 
last. But not one in ten of our “hired 
help” ever dust properly. They slip 
over and slight this work as if they saw 
less danger of their negligence being recog- 
nized than any other portion of their 
duties. 

Some are often very capable in the 
performance of almost any household 
labor allotted to them, but wretched fail- 
ures in the simple labor of dusting a room. 
Watch the way a chamber or parlor maid 
begins the work of sweeping and cleaning 
aroom. Books, papers, ornaments of all 
kinds, are either carefully covered or 
taken out of the room and all movable 
furniture; everything done, it would seem, 
in the most approved manner to simplify 
and facilitate the work. But notice— 
she does not stop to clean, dust or polish 


each article she removes to the adjoining 
room, and by so doing have all ready to 
set back with no delay after the room is 
swept. She apparently never stops to . 
think how much time and extra handling 
she could have saved had she done the 
work while removing them. 

But aside from that the girl appears 
to devote all proper care to the sweeping 
and cleaning the room, and feeling hope- 
ful that you may find her helpful and 
reliable, and leaving her to finish the 
work, you go where other duties call. 

On your return, the work as you first 
enter the room seems to have been quite 
satisfactorily accomplished. The room 
is nicely swept, furniture replaced more 
nearly in the right position than you had 
expected on the first trial. But there 
your dream vanishes. Such dusting! 
It must have been attempted, for the trail 
of the duster is over all plain surfaces, as 
if just swept across, looking more as if 
spiders or flies had run races over the 
dusty furniture, than like the efforts of a 
human hand to dust a room. Except on 
the plain surfaces the dust lies thick in 
every scroll or fancy design. 

You call the girl, trying to school your 
voice to the semblance of patience, and 
showing her the dust, proceed to give her 
a practical lesson of how the work should 
have been done. You explain the injury 
to furniture and ornaments which must 
follow careless dusting, and point out how 
slyly dust hides in moldings or carvings, 
and tell her how to reach and remove it. 

As you proceed, the girl cannot help 
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seeing aow easily and effectively it can be 
done. But do not flatter yourself that the 
lesson so plainly and thoroughly given 
will release you from continual watchful- 
ness. Be prepared to repeat this lesson 
every week, and after months to find the 
repetition still needed. If you do not then 
you may truly thank God and take cour- 
age, for you have a treasure you will do 
well to cherish. 

It is almost impossible to find servants 
who do not habitually slight their work. 

We urge mothers to begin early to 
teach their young daughters how to dust 
a room perfectly, and by such thorough 
work to polish and rejuvenate the furni- 
ture and ornaments that add so much to 
the beauty of a home. Let them begin 
their first lessons by taking charge of 
their play rooms and playthings, and 
knowledge thus gained in seeming play 
will increase each week in perfection, and 
prepare them soon to be valuable and 
efficient assistants to their mothers on a 
larger scale of work. 

Mothers understand that there is great 
difference in the children, even in one 
family ; and that one child needs to be 
looked after and assisted in every step of 


her way toward becoming a practical, 
helpful daughter and woman, much more 


than her other children. This is often a 
heavy tax on the mother’s strength, but 
love and patience will conquer in the end. 

Wnless there should be great improve- 
ment in the servants we are able to se- 
cure, so that they are more satisfactory, 
the comforts and happiness of homes 
must more than ever depend on the 
mothers and daughters. Without cur- 
tailing the most ample educational ad- 
vantages for our daughters, when school 
days are over, through the loving com- 
panionship of their mothers, they will be 
able to dispense with much of the uncer- 
tain pleasure of fashionable life and both 
seek and find a much greater enjoyment 
in joining with their mothers to increase 
the pleasures of home, adding to its beau- 
ties by the work of their own hands and 
adding to table comforts and elegances by 
their own and their mother’s devices and 
ingenuity. The servant question need not 
then trouble us. 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


‘THE HOME. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR 
WOMEN. 


DAME NartuRE is as a rule kind to the 
fair sex, and they can manage their limbs 
much better generally than men, but 
there is still room for improvement in 
the appearance of most women. The ma- 
jority of young women never give the art 
of cultivating the body any attention, 
hence so many weak and undeveloped 
figures. Women can become ideals of 
graceful motion and beauty by cultivating 
the body, and they can preserve health 
and beauty of figure until old age by 
physical training. 

Women need physical exercise’ quite 
as much as men, yet it is only within the 
last few years that steps have been taken 
to provide instruction for girls in this 
useful art of physical culture. At the 
present time however interest seems to 
have been awakened in this important 
matter, and in most cities there are 
colleges where physical development is 
taught and a number of private gymnas- 
iums where girls and women can enter 
upon a course of physical training, and it 
is beyond question that the pupils of these 
Halls of Health are greatly improved in 
personal appearance and health by sys- 
tematic physical training—rosy cheeks, 
bright eyes, grace of action and clear and 
ringing laughter follow as a result of 
judicious exercise. 

Present day methods of life are highly 
strained and it is necessary that the body 
should be fully developed and kept in 
permanent strength by habitual physical 
exercise and wholesome food, otherwise 
the physical life becomes degenerated and 
eventually the body breaks down and 
women become nervous and suffer almost 
countless ills. Women are more prone 
to “nervous prostration” than men, and 
especially so in this country. Society 
women for the want of regular physical 
exercise become pale, thin and spiritless, 
or grow corpulent. To get and keep the 
body in perfect health is of the utmost 
importance ; thorough enjoyment of life 
will follow as a result. How often do 
we not see some charming young society 
woman, after a few seasons, broken in 
health and finding little enjoyment in 
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life, albeit she is possessed of riches and 
social position—it is because the body has 
been neglected, and society loses one of 
its brilliant members, who might have 
remained a useful ornament to her circle 
had she but given attention to physical 
demands. Paint, powder and stimulants 
would not be needed by women if they 
took regular daily exercise out-of-doors, in 
a gymnasium, or even at home with light 
dumb bells, pulley weighf$ or free hand 
movements. Out-door exercise is cer- 
tainly the best if exercise for developing 
every part of the figure can be indulged 
in, but walking alone does little for the 
upper limbs. Complete and harmonious 
exercise necessary for the development of 
all parts of the body is seldem available 
out-of-doors in cities, but if a brisk walk 
is taken daily, followed or preceded by 
an hour’s exercise in a gymnasium, under 
competent instructors, or at home by 
dumb bells or pulley weights, followed by 
a warm bath and brisk rubbing, all need- 
ful exercise will have been taken. A 
pulley weight machine, a very simple and 
perhaps the most useful piece of appa- 
ratus for exercising the body, can be put 
in a bedroom, bathroom or out-of-doors. 
The name of pulley weights implies just 
what they are—weights attached to thin 
ropes run over wheels and through blocks. 
This machine is an excellent chest and 
form developer and if used regularly suf- 
ficient exercise for all parts of the frame 
will be obtained, but if possible it is best 
to join a gymnasium, for in all first-class 
gymnasiums appliances the result of a 
vast amount of thought on the part of per- 
sons interested in physical culture can be 
found, and competent instructors are em- 
ployed to direct pupils in the use of them. 

All who value health and beauty 
should give the art of physical develop- 
ment attention. Emerson says, “Ele- 
gance of form in the human figure marks 
some excellence of structure and any in- 
crease of fitness to its end in any fabric 
or organ is an increase of beauty.” Beau- 
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ty depends upon health and health can- 
not exist unless the body is fully de- 
veloped and kept strong by exercise. 
Women should become strong and grace- 
ful ere they think of becoming wives or 
mothers, and mothers should be careful 
to send their daughters to colleges where 
physical education is embodied in the 
curriculum. Nothing is so essential to 
life as health, yet mental acquirements 
are eagerly sought after, frequently at the 
expense of the body. 

Men desire health, strength and grace 
in a woman just as much as a pretty face. 
I was much struck with the truth of a 
remark made by a distinguished marquis 
who not long since was a visitor to our 
shores. The marquis, himself the personi- 
fication of health, grace and beauty, talk- 
ing of American women, said: “ They 
are decidedly pretty but as a rule are not 
fully developed.” The marquis went on 
to say, “I have travelled much and have 
seen the women of all nations, and I con- 
sider the ladies of Kerry, Ireland, the 
most beautiful because they are strong 
and graceful.” I do not quite agree 
with the gallant marquis as regards the 
ladies of Kerry being the most “beautiful 
in the world, but if the ladies of America 
possessed their robust yet graceful figures 
it would be of advantage to the latter. 
The fair sex of Britain indulge more in 
out-door exercise than the daughters of 
America. Walking, riding, boating and 
fencing will benefit women as much as 
men. The more we breathe the open air 
the better, and exercise should aim at the 
increase of vital force. The open air is 
better than all the tonics invented ; plen- 
ty of natural and beneficial exercise will 
save many doctors’ bills, give a clear 
brain and steady nerves, prevent disease 
and make the body strong and beautiful. 
In conclusion I urge all ladies to spend 
an hour daily in a gymnasium—throw 
off for the time the health- -ruining, beauty- 
destroying corset and indulge in a perfect 
freedom of dress while exercising. 

Witton TouRNIER. 

















A PLEA FOR THE PLAY-WRITER. 


OME one has recent- 
ly started out 
to advocate a 
censorship of 
the drama, and 
proposes the creation 
of such an office and 
its filling by a repre- 
sentative man. 

This scheme seems 
hardly in accord with 
our republican ideals 

of a sublime freedom for everybody and 
everything, however needful it may ap- 
pear from the standard of facts. 

It has been assumed that if the censor 
only existed the bad play would not; I 
mean the bad play not from a moral point 
of view but merely from a literary, artis- 
tic and progressive one. This proposition, 
however, has been but too recently strang- 
led in its birth by the initial performances 
of the Theatre of Arts and Letters—a de- 
lightful bit of dilettantism which every- 
body present enjoyed, and which must 
have made the managers smile as they 
watched the general freedom and unpro- 
fessionality of it all in happy boredom of 
its non-influence upon their own projects. 

How soon will literary men learn that 
an acting play has two fundamental parts, 
the one as pertinent as the other? How 
soon will they realize that the mechanism 
of a play is an art, a trade, if you will, to 
be learned as thoroughly before attempt- 
ing to write for the stage as must the 
mason learn the uses of his trowel before 
he hires himself out to build a house? 

There is a capital fact to be remem- 
bered by every intending play-author, and 
it is that Shakspeare was an actor, 1. e., 
knew the routine, the limitations, the 
technique and mécomique of the profession 
of which he became the world’s master. 

So much for a parenthesis. Our times 
are money times. Our days mean dollars. 
Our hours count as bank notes; even the 
emptiest of them representing to the mod- 
ern fancy the amount of cold cash that 
might have been made in them, had this, 


that or the other project but succeeded as 
we had planned. 

The once elected censor would not, in 
all human probability, prove above the 
general average of his fellows, and ere 
long we should* find him surrounded in 
his sanctum by dramatic authors anxious 
to féte him in every possible way. Such 
is human nature that we should find the 
excellent censor succumbing ere long to 
the influences of suppers and dinners and 
sundry other trifling social and tangible 
considerations at the hands of some au- 
thors, whilst some other authors sat and 
waited for justice in far-away places and 
with empty pockets. 

No, no; in this unique and strictly 
personified sense, we in America are not 
yet ripe for a censorship of the drama, 
however much we may stand in crying 
need of the same. 

I contend that we can arrive at the 
benefits of censorship minus the man and 
the office. I contend that our progress 
toward this censorship must be gradual, 
builded of many and not of one. 

I believe that in regard to the mere 
question of plays, union makes strength, 
and that the voice of the people must, for 
a long time at least, be our surest guide 
toward better dramatic work. I believe 
that the public must become our drama 
censor, and when I say “ become,” I mean 
exactly the full value of the word. 

A majority will no doubt at once ad- 
vance the statement that already the 
American public is the American censor 
of the stage, and the battle cry of man- 
agers from Maine to California, from 
Newfoundland to the Gulf, is this solemn, 
unanimous utterance: “ We give the pub- 
lic what it wants.” 

This is not quite true. The real state 
of the case is just this: the managers give 
the public that which they themselves can- 
didly believe will bring them in the most 
money. The public, which must and will 
be amused, goes to see that which is pro- 
vided, in brief, “takes what it can get,” 
and will always continue to do so not- 
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withstanding the craving which does ex- 
ist for something better, more satisfying, 
more intelligible, more human than that 
which at present does duty as the Ameri- 
can play. 

The public is the censor we ourselves 
should try to place in a position to help 
itself to better plays and by our identical 
movement also place dramatic writers in 
a position where their right to their own 
shall be indisputable and inalienable, and 
where they may have opened freely to 
them every gate for the stimulation, ex- 
ercise, expression and exhibition of their 
work before the public. 

I, of course, mean simply this: 

Print for plays. 

Absolute copyright in his work for the 
dramatic writer. 

The law properly protects the printed 
play only in so far as reprinting it is con- 
cerned, and beyond this it is much a mat- 
ter of chance. It affords no adequate 
protection to the printed play against 
dramatic representation. 

Nothing really protects a printed play 
in America save courtesy, and however 
delightful courtesy may now and then 
prove (as I know from experience) it’ is 
not a quality so reliable as to have so far 
induced Mr. Bronson Howard or any 
other playwright to put his plays in 
print for the benefit of a reading. public. 

The reading public is the hydra-headed 
censor to whom we Americans must first 
submit our dramatic work; it may be 
that after a lapse of time we can institute 
the stage censorship of one man, but I 
fancy not before we have taken the noble, 
large, preliminary step in our national 
literary education, of allowing the people 
to read the plays and of securing a perfect 
copyright to these plays for their authors. 

If it is inquired how the printing and 
reading of plays is to facilitate the eleva- 
tion of dramatic work, the reply seems to 
me self-evident. 

First, it is always well in our strictly 
utilitarian age to consider what are called 
the “practical benefits” to be derived 
from any new project. The benefit to 
the author somewhat naturally occurs to 
me first, and in this connection it is safe 
to state that out of a thousand plays writ- 
ten not above a hundred are ever really 
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read by any manager, leaving’ the over- 
whelming majority of nine hundred with- 
out the opportunity to realize the object of 
their existence, theatrical representation. 

Public print would open up to the play- 
wright the liability at least of having his 
works read by any intelligent manager 
or star on the lookout for novelty ; it 
would ensure him a reading by some pro- 
portion of the public, and if his play sue- 
ceeded in pleasing this proportion it would 
lead to its being looked into by managers 
who might not have availed themselves 
previously of the opportunity. 

The benefit to the manager would no 
doubt prove incalculable. The American 
manager as it stands is harried from 
Monday morning until Saturday night 
by the receipt of hundreds of manuscript 
plays, the most of which, I am bound 
in honesty to state; are not worth, from 
either the theatrical or the literary stand- 
point, the paper upon which they are 
written. Men, women, and almost chil- 
dren, rush into the concoction of a drama 
or a farce-comedy, and thrust it upon 
managers with the most unparalleled ef- 
frontery, and they perpetrate this when 
the idea of printing their so-called “ plays ” 
and placing them where intelligent peo- 
ple could read them would never occur to 
them. They will freely tell you that 
“ writing a play to be acted is one thing, 
and writing something for the public to, 
read and criticize is another ! ” 

I believe that when printed plays are 
once acknowledged to be really literary 
property in every sense, the guild of play- 
wrights will not consist—as it does now 
for thezmost part—of the lesser educated 
and lesser gifted men. I believe it will be 
found then that the men of greater genius 
and talent, of true cultivation and educa- 
tion, will hold their clearer mirrors up to 
nature and write for us plays eligible 
alike to the stage and to the eye of the 
reader. 

Do I imagine, then, that a perfect copy- 
right in printed plays will at once create 
a noble dramatic literature ? 

Not precisely ; but the man who writes 
a play will feel sure of having the ear of 
some portion of the public at Jeast, with 
the possibility of theatrical representation 
as well. And once secure that his prop- 
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erty may not be alienated from him, he 
will prove te be a man of more intellect, 
power, ability, a greater dramatist, in 
short, than any perchance who have yet 
entered upon that field of literature in 
America. 

The benefit to the public itself is now to 
be thought of, last but by no means least. 
Rather greatest of the three, since it in- 
cludes the greatest number. 

It is, I presume, only necessary for me 
to name the dramatic literatures of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, even Nor- 
way, and then to point to our own, to find 
this latter a blank, while every one of the 
nations I have enumerated can show a 
splendid array of plays alike worthy the 
consideration of the student, the dilettante, 
the critic, the literary connoisseur and the 
theatre-goer. 

In the countries I have named printed 
plays are the property of their owners to 
the fullest extent and only become ours 
to read through the medium of a piracy, 
which our late attempt at international 
copyright completely overlooked. 

International copyright for dramatic 
works never has been so much as alluded 
to in all the manifold meanderings of 
legislation for the past decade. And yet 
international dramatic copyright is, I 
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trust, to be a fact cotemporary with the 
home dramatic copyright, for which I 
make an earnest appeal. 

The printing of plays would give to the 
people a new quality and feature of read- 
ing matter; it would stimulate the critical 
powers in a novel direction ; it would ed- 
ucate the people in a line of thought, 
argument and intellectual vision such as 
would soon place them in a position to do 
that which it is numerously asserted in 
some managerial quarters that they do 
now, namely, “ get what they want.” 

The people, once in a position to read 
dramatic compositions, would soon learn 
the almost inestimable difference between 
the trash with which our stage is flooded 
to-day and the better things which must 
fall to its portion under the new regime. 

The popular mind has in our land made 
wonderful strides and a most remarkable 
advance in the appreciation of political 
truths and principles. There is no rea- 
son why it should not make equal progress 
in a coherent knowledge of truths relating 
to literature and art. The popular mind 
once enlightened by a sufficient array of 
facts, and with time to arrange and digest 
them, must act with energy and wisdom 
on this as on all other questions where 
it is made the arbiter. 

F. ANNIE AyMAR MATHEWs. 


FANCY. 


A form of mist by sunlight kissed 
Borne by the wind along; 

Such is the dream which like a gleam 
Shines in the poet’s song. 


What is the thought by fancy wrought 
In love’s fantastic mood? 
Ever anon it comes—is gone 


Half glimpsed, half understood. 


FREDERIC F. SHERMAN. 
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THE CLOCKS OF PARIS. 


“The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on: Nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 
RvuspaAryAt oF OMAR KuayyAm. 


HE public clocks of Paris! They 
are as innumerable as the puff balls 
of the “ what’s-o’clock,” whose tiny 

moons mingle with the gold stars of the 
dandelions which intrude on a summer 
lawn. But the oldest of them all and, 
indeed of all France, is this great orna- 
mental clock on the tower of the Palais 
de Justice. Its date is 1370. 

It is best seen from the flower market, 
on what the people call the Little Island 
or Ile de la Cité, recently described by 
Theodore Child as “A sort of acropolis 
or secret enclosure devoted to great pub- 
lic monuments.” 

Imagine yourself, then, knee deep 
among the flowers that crowd the quai 
to which they give their name. One could 
forget time altogether in such a perfect 
surrounding of light, form and color, were 
it not for the near and sonorous striking 
of the clock. 

Every quarter of an hour this memen- 
to mori strikes from the clock tower of 
the Palais de Justice. 

Surely but a hair divides beautiful 
things from sad, yet the bell is an un- 
welcome intrusion to happy thoughts and 


the lazy content inspired on a summer 
morning like this, for 


“What boots it to repeat 
How time is slipping underneath our feet, 
Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday. 
Why fret about them if to-day be sweet!” 


But the sound is persistent, and finally 
we wait for it as expectantly as if it were 
the old clock at home keeping us awake 
at night with its chimes, and slowly, re- 
luctantly, like the guest turning from the 
wedding feast, we walk towards this 
ancient mariner to hear what he has to 
say. 

The square clock tower forms an angle 
of the old palace, its windows overlook 
the river below and the disk of the clock 
faces the Boulevard du Palais, but can 
be seen from a very long distance along 
the Quai aux Fleurs. Indeed the clock 
is almost uncomfortably prominent and 
near, as it is on a level with the lower 
windows of the palace, and yet in 1370 
when it was placed there by the German 
clock maker, Henri de Vic, for Charles 
V, the quais were not built, and its size 
must then have been more in harmony 
with its surroundings. It was only in 
1602 that the Pont Neuf, built by Henri 
IV to connect the “ Little Island ” with 
the rest of the city necessitated the con- 
struction of these quais, from which one 
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now looks down precipitous 
stone walls to the river. 

From this point we get the 
perspective of the multitudi- 
nous bridges of the Seine, 
which in the play of sunlight 
look like the strings of a 
prone harp, vibrating with 
the hum of the great city. 

It is only during the sea- 
son of mist and gloom that 

one can 

imagine 

g hostl ¥ 

forms 

haunting 
this partof 

the river, a 

river which 
at night 
used to 
arry away 
in its swift 
current the 
murdered 
bodies from 
below the 
prison tow- 
ers of the 
Conciergerie. 

For under 
the prison 
cells in those terrible days were two dun- 
geons, Oubliettes, in which the floors were 
merely traps which opened under the 
weight of the prisoner, precipitating him 
into a well down to the level of the river, 
whose muddy waters received his mangled 
remains, 

But the clock! <A light-hearted daugh- 
ter of the people might to-day throw a 
rose upward with a fair chance of its 
“riding on a dial’s point,” clogging iron 
hands that have recorded over six cen- 
turies of time since they were made and 
which would still sturdily revolve till 
they gallantly dropped the rose again at 
her feet as she stands on the pavement 
below. 

Charles V had a hobby, and that hob- 
by was “clocks.” So he installed Henri 
de Vic, a German clock maker, up in the 
square tower of the royal palace, and for 
his work paid him six sous a day. So 
the enormous clock was made for-the 


St. Etienre-du-Mont. 


king in 1370. Its mechanism, I believe, 
very much resembles that of the common 
clocks of the last century, except that it 
has a vibrating balance instead of a pen- 
dulum, as the pendulum was only invented 
three centuries later by Galiled; it is said, 
after watching the pulsating of a chande- 
lier suspended in the Duomo of Florence, 

During the reign of Charles IX the 
dial of the clock on the tower of the pal- 
ace was ornamented with figures in terra 
cuite, representing Justice and Law, orig- 
inally by Pilon. They stand now in a 
worn wash of gold against panels of terra 
cotta. The face of this clock as well as 
the background is blue in color, bordered 
by a narrow design in red and gold. The 
whole looks rather weatherworn. 

When again other repairs were made 
in the reign of Henri IUI, the king or- 
dered the addition of the arms of France 
joined to those of Poland, and underneath 
there is a Latin inscription: “ Qui dedit 
ante duas triplicem dabit ille coronam.” 
(He who gives two crowns will give a 
third crown.) Another tablet of marble 
at the base of the clock bears a second 
inscription, also in Latin: “ Machina que 
bis sex tam juste dividit horas, justitiam 
servare monet, legesque tueri.” (The ma- 
chine which divides with so much justice 
the twelve hours of the day teaches an 
observance of justice and law.) 


Sun-Dial on the Musee de Cluny. 
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Fragment of the Facade of the Hotel!-de-Ville. 


So much for what meets the sight of 
anyone standing on the quais and looking 
towards the clock tower, but suppose the 
vibrations or sounds of this ancient time- 
piece could, like the low tones of the 
human voice, be made visible on the disk 
of the eidophone in flower shapes, what 
strange symbol of eternity would we see ? 

The memory of one of the most ter- 
rible crimes of French history haunts 
the clock and the now empty lanterns 
of the tower where the bell only rung 
for royal events, gave the first signal 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

All who saw the Paris Salon of 1888 
will remember Albert Maignan’s §tre- 
mendous canvas of that year entitled, 
“The voices of the tocsin,” on which 
he painted naked human forms issuing 
from the swinging bells with terrible im- 
petus, shooting, screaming into space, and 
carrying their diabolical message to men 
to change them into fiends. 

In looking at the picture one realizes 


something of the terror of that night of 


August 24, 1572, when the moment the 
hands of the clock reached one, the bell 
began its awful clamor and was echoed 
by the bell of the church of Saint Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois on the opposite side of 
the river for three days. 

When the sun rose on the third day 
it was not its hot crimson which dyed the 
river red from Paris to Rouen! 

The city had become a spectacle of 
horror and carnage and still the dukes 
d’Aumale, De Guise and De Nevers in- 
cited the people on the streets to more 


murderous zeal, erying “ Tuez 
tout; le roi le commande.” 
(Kill, kill all, the king com. 
mands it.) 

In the silence following the 
toesin when the bells had 
ceased, what more haunting 
sound than the king’s laugh! 
From where we stand we can 
see the beautiful window of 
the Louvre, from which, ae- 
cording to popular tradition, 
Charles LX amused himself 
during the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew by shooting at 
the Huguenots who were try- 
ing to eseape by the river, but 
tradition is partly wrong, for it was from 
a window of the hétel de Bourbon close 
by that the king fired on the fugitives. 

Two centuries later the tower bell of 
the palace only used in royal service was 
destroyed during the revolution, when the 
streets were red with royal blood. And 
again in the Commune of 1871 the Palais 
de Justice was almost entirely burned 
by the communists, but the old clock on 
the tower has outlived it all. 
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The Clock of the Luxembourg. 


An old custom at Versailles, observed 
for the last time in 1824 on the death of 
Louis X VIII, was of placing the hands 
of the clock on the palace tower at the 
hour of the king’s death and letting them 
remain there till the death of his suc- 
cessor. The ceremony of moving the 
hands was preceded by a courtier pre- 
senting himself at the entrance of the 
marble court of the royal palace at Ver- 
sailles, after the king had rendered his 
last breath, and crying three times in loud 
voice, “ The king is dead,” he then broke 
a staff and taking another cried, “ Long 
live the king!” 

The striking of this palace clock at 
eleven in this nineteenth century of ours 
is the signal for breakfast to all Paris; 
the crowds on the streets thin grad- 
ially away and evaporate into the di- 
rection of most appetizing odors coming 
from the many restaurants. The clock 
eould tell us that in 1515, when Francis 
I was king, the dinner hour of Paris 
was nine o’clock in the morning and 
that supper was at five in the evening. 
It is well I cannot tell you of all the 


things that impassive old time-piece has 
seen, and its hands are hinting at haste 


on my part if I am to say anything 
about other clocks. 

A much more curious clock, whose 
chimes were the joy of the people, once 
existed when a building called La samari- 
taine supported on tiles clung to the outer 
wall of the old Pont Neuf which we are 
now crossing. This building covered a 
pump, the first hydraulic machine ever 
built in Paris and its ground floor was on 
a level with the bridge—on its facade was 
a group of figures in gilded bronze, rep- 
resenting Christ and the Samaritan near 
the well of Jacob. Between these two 
figures from a large shell fell a stream o« 
water into a gilded basin and above was 
this inscription: Fons Hortorum Puteus 
Aquarum Viventium. 

On the facade was also a sun-dial and 
clock, the bells of the latter played differ- 
ent airs at each hour of the day, sometimes 
a popular air, sometimes a chant. 

An ebony apple showed the path of the 
sun and the moon on the horizon, accord- 
ing to the diversity of their courses, also 
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the months and the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, included in six spaces in mounting 
and six in descending. ‘These chimes no 
longer existed in the time of Louis XIV 
and the building was reconstructed in 
1772, when the figures were regilded. In 
1813 La Samaritaine was quite destroyed 
and no trace left. 

We will, after crossing the bridge walk 
round by the new Hotel-de-Ville or city- 
hall and look at the magnificence of its 
modern facade and monumental clock 
tower. 

It is almost a relief to look at some- 
thing so new and unstained as yet by his- 
tory. It is an enlarged reproduction of 
the old Hotel-de-Ville and the architec- 
ture is in the French renaissance style, 
“with dome- 
covered pa- 
vilions at the 
angles, man- 
sard windows, 
lofty decorat- 
ed chimneys, 
and a grace- 
ful tower.” In 
the centre of 
the facade is a 
clock around 
and above 
which are 
grouped fig- 
ures, symbol- 
ic of art, 
“science, com- 
merce and in- 
dustry. The two rivers, Seine and Marne, 
are represented by two reclining figures ; 
the noble form of a woman is seated 
above with much majesty and is Paris, 
the proud city. Above her and holding 
the Paris coat of arms between them 
watch Prudence and Vigilance. 

Thberté, Egalité, Fraternité are written 
there as they are on all the public build- 
ings of Paris and one cannot but recall 
the prelude to these words, though the 
past seems so long past now, in the face of 
this beautiful gay city of Paris, almost an 
uncourteous thing it is to recall her fren- 
zy of twenty-two years ago, when the com- 
mune was dying hard on the 24th of May, 
1871. The fight between the Communists 
and the Versaillists culminated here at 


Burning of the Tuileries 
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the city hall, when “the wild cat leaders 
of the commune” fought for their lives, 
for as Archibald Forbes describes it: 
“They, in the expressive old phrase, were 
between the devil and the deep sea!” 
They had given vent to their despair and 
rage by setting fire to the Hotel-de-Ville, 
and finally about six hundred had to 
choose between being burned to death or 
rushing out to meet the bayonet points of 
the Versaillists, for no quarter was given 
to those escaping from the burning build- 
ing and yet, that wonderful pen of the 
war correspondent writes, “It was such a 
day as made one long to be lying on the 
grass under the hawthorn hedge, looking 
at the lambs at play.” 

A May day and all Paris seemed on 
fire. The 
Tuileries 
burned for 
three days 
and the Lou- 
vre was in 
danger of be- 
ing burned as 
well with its 
priceless 
treasures. 
Think of the 
flames rioting 
in the beauti- 
ful old rooms 
of the Tuiler- 
ies and burst- 
ing through 
the windows 
to lick the outside of a palace whose every 
stone had some association of the past. 
Tradition has it that throughout the burn- 
ing the palace clock kept up an incessant 
striking till it fell in the awful crash or 
explosion which sent black clouds of 
smoke to spread a pall over the blue sky. 

But it is a shame to dwell on the dark- 
ness of such scenes, for standing here in 
the grand open space of the Place du 
Carrousel it is as if the curtain of the 
streets had lifted and the vistas of gardens, 
fountains and far away trees and clouds 
give one the sense of freedom from any 
heaviness of thought—ves, this is the rose- 
leaf part of the city, no thorn of poverty 
here. How lovely these palace gardens 
are and how like venerable and indulgent 
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grandparents the towers of the Louvre! 
Will you walk towards the clock tower 
with me and glance up at the time as we 
pass under the pavilion, dear to all lovers 
of art? Pigeons come fluttering down- 
ward in the hope of crumbs, for the copy- 
ists, paint-box in hand, often linger here 
to eat their lunch of a roll and bit of 
chocolate. 

We are soon again near the river and 
passing the Saint Germain |’Auxerrois 
and its clock tower which fills the space 
between the Mairie (the oldest in Paris) 
and the church we will make a sharp turn 
and I will take you to what in its flowery 
days was a city within a city, the old 
Palais Royal. 

Under its arcades wander indeed but 
the ghosts of its former splendors, of 
which nothing remains but a strange relic 
of the past, a small cannon, which stands 
in the flower garden on the grass, placed 
there in 1781 by the Duke d’Orleans. 
It is still fired at noon by means of a 
burning glass as it was when it was in use 
to give the time to the city when only 
sun-dials were used; now only a few for 
whom time moves slowly loiter in the 


gardens in the quardruple row of elms 


and limes. The place is comparatively 
deserted, though in the very heart of Paris. 
One could sit here and think of the 
times that were only marked by the curious 
sun dials, like that of the Hotel Cluny, 
which is still preserved on its wall though 
the gnomon is broken. The disk is cut 
in the stone and bears the Latin in- 
scription, nil sine nobis (nothing exists 
without us.) The Hotel Chiny, with its 
beautiful fourteenth century Gothic archi- 
tecture, was bought in 1625 for the abbess 
and nuns of Port Royal. “It was re-es- 
tablished by Louis XIV in 1665, on a 
fresh basis, and was looked upon as schis- 
matic by the community of Port Royal 
des Champs. The dial must have been 
erected in the time of the first abbess of 
the new foundation, sister Dorothée Per- 
dreau, who held the office till 1684.” So 
writes an authority on sun-dials, but the 
Cluny dial is as little noticed as the fan- 
tastic decoration of shells and ribbon 
carved around and below the charming 
little window near it. There are still a 
few sun-dials left in Paris, and on my desk 


in a spot of sunlight stands a tiny brass 
portarium, combining a pocket dial and 
compass with a French makers name, a 
gift from a friend who found it in an out 
of the way bric-a-brac shop. But I, at 
least, must keep to my subject of clocks 
and not speculate about what the people 
did without them, for it was only in the 
18th century that clocks and watches be- 
gan to supercede sun-dials, and the latter 
date from 700 years before Christ. 

Strange, that no one can determine when 
time began to be reckoned by equal hours; 
although certain writers state that clocks 
or horologia were in use in the ninth cen- 
tury, after their invention by one Pacifi- 
cus, an Arch-Deacon of Verona, there is 
no clear evidence that they resembled 
those in use during the last five or six cen- 
turies. 

Paris is now supplied with street clocks 
by a clock company as it is with electric 
lights. These pneumatic clocks are 
placed on all the prominent squares and 
avenues of the city and sometimes have 
double faces like that in the Place de la 
Madeleine. The clock on the opera house 
is one of its most beautiful ornaments. 

To me there is something very individ- 
ual in a clock—for instance the sleepy 

‘alm of that on the old church turret and 
the dramatic, almost tragic clock, on the 
fever heated porch of the Bourse, where 
fortunes are gambled for and won or lost 
as its hands mark the critical moments. 

The nursery clocks of the palace gar- 
dens which tic-tac, tic-toe, for the children 
below, are unnoticed and forgotten by the 
lovers who linger in the grateful shade of 
the old trees. 

The busiest clock in all Paris is, I be- 
lieve, that of the cab stands, and sometimes 
on a stormy day or a holiday the clock 
hustles all the long line of cabs away and 
mocks you as you wait, wait, wait, at the 
stand for your chance. No one can com- 
plain of not knowing the hour in Paris 
and the Americans who run over for ten 
minutes can time themselves to a second, 
and as they depart the clock at the depot 
stares them reproachfully in the face and 
politely gives the wrong hour. An im- 
mense clock has also been put up in the 
Gare d ’Orleans. 

ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 





A PRINCESS 


HE was often not con- 
sidered pretty. Some 
people even denied 
her piquancy—that 
virtue of a plain 
woman. Nobody re- 
fused her the posses- 
sion of a lovely fig- 
ure, and there were a 

*¢ few individuals who 
credited her with an erratic kind of intel- 
lectuality. But fascinating — horrible 
word as it is—she undoubtedly was. 

Had Stéphanie been handsomer she 
might have numbered fewer lovers. As 
it was they were legion, so to speak. 
Phalanxes of men ascended to the little 
sky parlor where life seemed one grand 
revel,—the death’s head at the feast, if 
one could so term an excellent but eccen- 
tric ancient dame, being Stéphanie’s re- 
doubtable grandmother. This estimable 


person possessed a severe, withered-apple 


sort of face, and while she and Stéphanie 
ruled each other by turns, she guarded 
her treasure like a hundred dragons and 
duennas in one. Even Jack Lawrence 
felt perfectly secure about Stéphanie in 
her grandmother’s care, and Jack Law- 
rence had wrested Stéphanie’s rather re- 
luctant consent to enter with him into the 
fearful and holy estate of matrimony— 
fraught with a vast amount of hesitation 
and uncertainty on the feminine part of 
the compact, and with entire complacency 
on ‘the male side. The change of view 
was to come afterward. ; 

They were smoking one morning in 
Stéphanie’s “studio.” Jack cigarettes, 
and the old grandmother her little briar- 
wood pipe—the little old being had been 
a sdutherner, from that part of this 
charming section where smoking among 
old ladies used not to be unknown. 

“T have indulged in a maid,” said 
Stéphanie, folding her kimono sleeves 
back and negligently surveying her tur- 
key-red slipper heel. “She is to bring 
in tea in a cap—cap on head, I mean, 
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and make herself useful in the afternoons. 
I am to teach her French and fine sew- 
ing—she’s a kind of working seamstress. 
I hope she will not object when she learns 
we occasionally do not dine.” 

“ But that’s not so often,” said Jack 
relighting and admiring Stéphanie’s hair 
at one and the same time. 

“ Not so often, my dear boy, perhaps, 
but it happens.” 

“She’ll soon get used to it,” said Jack 
with a conviction born of experience. 

“T hope she will,” said Stéphanie gaily. 
“ Otherwise I fear she will not linger with 
us. She is lean, but one can’t always tell. 
Sometimes the lean ones have the most 
fleshly longing for nourishment. Odious, 
isn’t it? Granny, another pipe?” 

Stéphanie filled the old lady’s pipe, 
and dutifully lighted it, then took up her 
violin and began to play. 

It was one thing Stéphanie knew—her 
violin—better even than the painting by 
which she supplied the scanty-and infre- 
quent banquets in their “salon.” But 
music she wouldn’t teach. It was some- 
thing to her sacred and holy. Her one 
luxury. “To hear idiots banging away 
at my idol!” she said. “Pardon me. 
Better starve. I’m used to starving. I 
don’t mind it. There are times when it 
fills me with an ascetic joy. But this 
would be martgrdom. It would destroy 
all the poetry in life.” 

Stéphanie never looked so like a young 
goddess as when she played. Her per- 
fect form swayed to the melody, her 
lovely, satin-skinned arm from which the 
sleeve fell away in awed familiarity, 
her odd eyes shining with a deep efful- 
gence; she was at such times beautiful. 

Jack forgot to smoke and gazed at her 
in passionate fervor. 

“ Fill my pipe again, child, will you? ” 
piped granny’s voice, in the midst of one 
of her granddaughter’s most inspired 
rhapsodies. 

The old lady was sublimely superior to 
the charms of music. 
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The spell was broken. Stéphanie’s bow 
stopped abruptly, and Jack in irritation 
sought his disreputable soft hat. 

“IT have tickets for the Acad. show,” 
he said, “if you care to go this after- 
noon.’ 

Granny was remarkably strong and 
wiry, enjoyed everything and felt greatly 
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insulted if ever left out, to say nothing of 


what the old lady regarded as her moral 
obligations. 

“ How nice of you. Sweet old boy!” 
said Stéphanie, who detected Jack’s 
latest discomfiture. “But you must stay 
and have luncheon with us. We lunch 
to-day. We want to make a good im- 
pression on the new maid. We've dis- 
carded the char-woman, and I only hope 
we shall not have to humiliate ourselves 
by calling her back again.” 

Luncheon was served in the “salon.” 
Cups of bouillon in odd Chinese bowls 
with rusks. Salad, and cheese with salt- 
ines. Then Stéphanie made coffee, by the 
aid of a brass samovar that Jack. had 
picked up at a curio shop. A very jolly 
samovar it was too, and not always de- 
voted to such patrician purposes as the 
perpetration of café noir. 


“ Now I’ve got to get out of this deli- 
cious kimono and get into something in 


which I am simply hideous. Why can’t 
we dress as the Japanese do and be com- 
fortable and picturesque at the same 
time? I would—in spite of public opin- 
ion—only I might collect a mob.” She 
laughed, showing her charming teeth. 

“Still hungry?” added Stéphane, as 
Jack peered in an unsatisfied way into the 
cracker jar. 

“Not at all,” protested Jack stoutly. 
“ How could I be?” 

“T am,” said Stéphanie, “ but there’s 
the maid. I have to think of her. As it 
is I fear she will not consider cold bouil- 
lon, one rusk and a picee of cheese a 
princely repast.” 

“Oh yes she will,” said Jack. “She'll 
think she’s gotten into a palace by mis- 
take. The ‘show’ opens in a half hour,” 
he added. 

Stéphanie, accepting this mild sugges- 
tion, soon appeared in the garb which nine- 
teenth century Phillistinism assigns to 
young femininity, and was followed by 
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Granny in a costume assigned to no one 
by nobody at no age or epoch. 

Jack possessed himself of his stick and 
hat and the three sallied forth. 


Il. 


THE “show” had been all they had 
hoped of it and even more. They had 
enjoyed the good things moderately and 
the bad ones immensely; had criticized 
and commented and killed their contem- 
poraries with neat bon mots, and they de- 
parted with a mighty and wholesome 
hunger upon which Stéphanie’s esthetic 
luncheon had merely acted as a stimu- 
lant. ' 

Jack was in high feather. So much 
that was bad had encouraged him to view 
with a certain optimism his own short- 
comings, and with a lavishness born of a 
recent “sale” Jack took them to one of 
those Delmonicos of Bohemia, where one 
dashes down a breakneck flight of steps 
to an underground salle-a-manger whose 
simplicity of service is atoned for by an 
excellent cuisine. Here they dined with 
much witty talk and some clever epigram, 
ending with cordials and a cigar for Jack. 
Stéphanie, as usual, envied him his 
smoke. “That sort of thing, the woman 
who smokes, I mean, is so misunderstood 
in this country,” she sighed to her fiancée. 
If I were only a Princess—in Russia.” 

“Instead,” Jack answered, “ You are 
only a Princess—in Bohemia.” 

They discussed during the dinner Jack’s 
coming hegira to the country. Jack’s 
career was checkered with moments of se- 
questration devoted to the hills and fresh 
“subjects.” Jack was remarkably clever 
in almost everything except painting. In 
that he was ouly moderately so. He was 
an admirable critic, even of his own work. 
And it was his consciousness of his de- 
fects that caused him to look rather du- 
biously to that future when his efforts 
were to be the mainstay of a ménage in 
which Stéphanie was to be the central 
figure. 

Jack’s work was unpleasantly uneven. 
When his good things came they were s0 
very good, that all his friends marvelled 
that his bad things could be so very bad. 














None more so than poor Jack, who could 
only plead guilty to the fact, but couldn’t 
for the life of him explain this disagree- 
able phenomenon. 

Stéphanie, too, was often filled with 
misgivings, but she resolutely cast them 
aside, and refused absolutely to live ex- 
cept in the present—like a true Bohe- 
mian. 

“ Adieu, you dear old dilettante,” said 
Stéphanie, as they endeavored to conceal 
themselves, but with only partial success, 
from Granny’s somewhat disconcerting 
gaze, behind a dilapidated portiére that 
evening. “ When will you ever be a pro- 
fessional, Jack ?” 

“Don’t,” winced poor Jack. “How 
can you jest on such a serious subject? 
God knows I wish I had itin me. [I shall 
stay away months this time and see if by 
delving I can’t make something out of it. 
I’ve got rather a decent idea—I think it 
may develop into something with persist- 
ent gribbing. Youshould have been the 
man, Stéphanie. You have all the tal- 
ent.” 

“Nonsense,” said his charming fiancée. 
“You are twice as clever as I am. Don’t 
be gone too long, my dear old boy. I 
shall miss you immensely.” And she was 
in his arms gazing at him with love in her 
eyes, when— 

“ Fill my pipe, Baby,” came the little 
shrill voice from the chimney corner. 

“She’s like a little Greek chorus, isn’t 
she?” whispered Stéphanie semi-tearfully 
and regretfully as she pushed him off 
with a long embrace; and with ardent 
expressions, in which, I fear, some inward 
anathemas were mingled. Jack tore him- 
self from the little artistic, rose-light 
flooded, curio-stricken, dilapidated, de- 
lightful attic into the open air. 


Ifl. 


JAcK had been gone some weeks and 
Stéphanie had really toiled. She used to 
declare that the only time she did good 
work was during the absence of her future 
lord. She had been grubbing in a state 
of febrile inspiration one afternoon, when 
it suddenly became palpable to her ex- 
cited senses that she had done something 
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rather extraordinary. The scheme of 
this work had lain dormant in her mind 
for months—she had even dabbled at it 
at intervals—but this day brain and hand 
seemed to have been in touch,—it was 
one of those rare creative moments, most 
people of talent have one, when the doc- 
trine of transmigration seems almost a 
creed. Someone’s genius seemed to have 
gotten into her—she was too modest to 
think it all her own—and Stéphanie 
worked a nineteenth century marvel, if 
not a miracle. 

She reached a notch which it was doubt- 
ful perhaps she would ever reach again. 
“T believe it is good, good, good!” said 
Stéphanie with a shiver of rapture, as 
tired, breathless, flushed, exhausted and 
almost blind, she sat in the nearly dark 
room and clasped her cold hands tightly. 
By that happy fortunity that sometimes 
protects a creative moment, Granny had 
slept all the afternoon. 

It happened to be a fortunate moment 
for “placing” her work—all things 
seemed to combine to smile upon this child 
of talent at this time—the exhibition 
which is the American “salon” was judi- 
cious and acclamatory in its commenda- 
tion, and one morning Stéphanie awoke 
to find herself famous. She did not ex- 
actly spring with a bound into public or 
social favor—nor become precisely an un- 
conventional “bud” or a Bohemienne 
débutante. 

But several society girls who had been 
in her classes and who took “ art lessons ” 
as a lenten fad, and who had always ad- 
mired her, now found an excuse to “take 
her up,” as it were. Stéphanie rather 
liked this, especially as she missed Jack 
and time hung heavy during the inevita- 
ble reaction. She bought one or two 
gowns with the proceeds of her “hit,” 
which fact she refreshingly confided to 
her patronesses, whom in a manner she 
patronized, met some girl swells at lunch- 
eons, whose mothers and aunts pitied what 
they saw fit to consider her “little lonely 
life with her grandmother,” and to her 
surprise began to get more invitations 
from people to whom her “chic” was 
absolutely delicious and to whom her in- 
nate good breeding was an astonishment. 
Stéphanie was not a foolish virgin ac- 
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cording to the day and generation. With- 
out being a deliberate diplomatist, she 
was sagacious enough to repress any evi- 
dences of a too ardent Bohemianism in the 
presence of these mothers of the Philis- 
tines. She remembered to have heard 
that in Rome one is expected to do as the 
Romans do. 

She became a little lioness. She got 
several orders, not as many as she could 
have wished, however, and met a number 
of agree: able people. Stéphanie herself 
was thoroughly original and charming, 
and felt such a sense of nov elty in all this 
that she enjoyed it immensely, although 
she was conscious of a little latent inner 
feeling that some day it would perhaps 
bore her. 

There was one woman who asked her 
to dinner—a certain Mrs. Vanderveer. 

Mrs. Vanderveer was tall, high, to 
many people unapproachable. She re- 
minded one of the facade of an imposing 
church. She was apparently severe and 
simple, but au foud exceedingly complex 
She had not always moved in the select 
circle in which she now scintillated—only 
about the same length of time as the age of 
her bank account—but she had been thor- 
oughly bred. She commanded. She 
found Stéphanie positively piquante, and 
she pretended to find in Granny a most 
delightful study of the old school. She 
raved, if Mrs. Vanderveer could be said 
to rave, publicly about Granny, but pri- 
vately over her granddaughter. The 
real secret of Mrs. Vanderveer’s atten- 
tions was this. She had a brother-in-law, 
no longer young, whose mature suscepti- 
bilities had been dangerously played upon 
by this newly flowering artiste. <A 
brother-in-law whom it was very conven- 
ient for Mrs. Vanderveer to please, with 
motives widely removed from the mercen- 
ary. 

This brother-in-law had been fain to 
make Mrs. Vanderveer his confidante, 
and with the self-distrustfulness of matu- 
rity had diffidently laid claim to his kins- 
woman’s assistance, 

Mrs. Vanderveer was one of the privi- 
leged few who came to Stéphanie’s “ den,” 
and she had the good taste to attempt to 
insinuate nothing in the way of Philistine 
embellishment. 
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She knew Stéphanie was engaged to be 
married, though her brother-in-law at this 
But this fact hardly dis- 


time did not. 
turbed her. 

“Some poor wretch of a painter,” she 
thought, “whom the girl would be well 
rid of. She will thank me one day for 
considerately assisting her to a rich hus- 
band, and, if she continues true to her 
painter, why—Gerald (Gerald was her 
enamored brother-in-law) cannot live for- 
ever. He is considerably older than he 
looks, much older than he admits.” 

Stéphanie at this time was a little trou- 
bled about Jack. His letters, to be sure, 
were intermittent always. When very 
absorbed he would sometimes not write 
for days. But she had told him of her 
success and he had never sent her a word. 
Not a particle of doubt or a suspicion of 
Jack’s possible professional jealously 
would Stéphanie admit, although Mrs. 
Vanderveer had subtly suggested the 
idea. 

Mrs. Vanderveer had learned of Jack’s 
silence from Granny. 

Stéphanie knew that her fiancée was 
well, for she had seen a postal card he had 
scrawled to his dealer for more paints. 
The simple truth was Jack was absorbed 
—with an erratic consequence which was 
part of his nature.and which at another 
time Stéphanie would have appreciated — 
in a new conception of his own, and he 
wanted to think of nothing and do noth- 
ing until he had placed it before her. 
Then they would celebrate her triumph 
together. In reality Stéphanie’s success 
had been rather a sting to Jack, but it 
had been an honest sting—without a bit 
of jealousy—only stimulating him to bring 
to her something worthy the criticism of 
his talented sweetheart. 

Poor Jack was forgetting time, neg- 
lecting his exercise, abjuring his meals, 
renouncing all a man’s usual comforts in 
his tremendous and unusual pre-occupa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Vanderveer had delicately, artist- 
ically and diplomatically broached the 
subject of her brother-in-law’s passion. 
She had been days in trying to bring the 
affair to a climax. It would be impossi- 
ble to say how much she had said, how 

adroitly she had said it, and how tirelessly 
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and tactfully she had labored. She was 
continuing the theme one morning in the 
“studio,” with a kind of nonchalant but 
effective insistence, indolently inhaling 
the violets she had placed in Stéphanie’s 
ugly Kutari bowl, while the metamor- 
phosed and now contented maid brought 
tea in real Chinese cups on brass stands, 
and hung Jack’s samovar on the crane. 

“Of course, poor old fellow, he doesn’t 
dream how hopeless it all is,” said Mrs. 
Vanderveer, “for I haven’t yet broken to 
him that you areengaged. I am waiting 
for strength to be given me.” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Vanderveer, you 
should, you know,” said Stéphanie, look- 
ing at her social godmother in some as- 
tonishment. “ What will he say when he 
learns the truth?” That the state of his 
heart was rather indifferent to her must 
be admitted. 

“Oh he must grin and bear it,’ re- 
turned his sister-in-law with an intentional 
accent of cruelty. 

She did not add what she believed to 
be the truth, that the fact of possessing a 
rival in the shape of a poor painter would 
not have appeared to her brother-in-law 
in the light of an insurmountable obsta- 
cle. 

“You have, of course, heard from Mr. 
Lawrence by this time?” she added. 

“No,” answered Stéphanie with a 
studied carelessness. “There is nothing 
odd in it.” 

There was not. But Mrs. Vanderveer’s 
manipulations of the girl’s imagination 
were beginning to make Stéphanie think 
it was a little strange in Jack—just at 
this time. 

A few days later Stéphanie was dining 
en famille with her latest friend. Granny 
in a stiff black satin with some odd, old 
yellow lace at her nerveless wrists, was 
as uncompromising and stern as ever to 
the uninitiated, but not above unbend- 
ing to her hostess’s tactful coddling. 

Mr. Vanderveer, a man who usually 
looked with disdainful indifference upon 
every specimen of the genus homo who 
drew breath in an atmosphere differing 
from that in which he had been bred— 
a genuine, unconscious Philistine, was 
devoted, absorbed in the charming girl, 
whose eyes through the medium of her 
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piquant originality radiated such exqui- 
site tones of color into his own duller 
vision. 

“Tam abominably Bohemian you know, 
Mr. Vanderveer,” said Stéphanie, with 
an indescribable sparkle like that of a 
crystal spring. ‘How you would detest 
me if you knew all the wicked things I 
have said and thought about your little 
world—perhaps still think, although you 
treat me so undeservedly well.” 

“T cannot believe you have said so 
much that is bad about a world you are 
so fitted to embellish,” said her com- 
panion, thinking how well a background 
of articles de luxe and hot house flowers 
became this blossom of Bohemia. 

“ Are you mad?” asked his sister-in- 
law later as, Granny being safely stowed 
away in slumber in their hostess’s own 
boudoir, and Stéphanie engaged with a 
bevy of visitors who had dropped in on 
their way to different functions, Mrs. 
Vanderveer had a few minutes casual 
talk with her brother-in-law. 

“ All the world can see your infatua- 
tion. Sheis a real little Bohemian. She 
will go back to it all some day, if not in- 
deed to her picturesque painter, and she 
would make you an abominable wife.” 

Mr. Vanderveer bowed with a gentle 
but invincibly ironical smile, then crossed 
to where Stéphanie stood, the one full- 
petalled rose at her throat not more 
brilliant than her cheeks, and asked her 
for music. 

Stéphanie played, but somehow even 
under the excitement and stimulus of it 
all, she wished she were back in her little, 
shabby garret, the atrocious red heeled 
Turkish slippers on her feet, the Japa- 
nese kimono thrown around her while 
she played to Jack, happy, though con- 
scious the while of a physical lack which 
Mrs. Vanderveer’s game and truffles had 
made seem almost a refinement. 

There were times when it seemed to 
Stéphanie that to be so well filled bor- 
dered perilously on vulgarity. 

And Jack? In these days somehow 
Jack and she seemed very far apart. 

Mrs. Vanderveer was a devoted and 
tactful friend. Finding her relative was 
not to be swerved from his purpose she 
devoted herself to ministering to his de- 
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sire. Gently but unpalpably as: became 
a mistress of her art—she led this young 
girl on to making a grand marriage. 
Stéphanie felt so wise, so old, because in 
her own little Bohemian world she had 
experienced much that many more world- 
ly girls have never known; and yet her 
wisdom was after all so guileless, so inno- 
cent. She had done some good things in 
her art, and this made her feel immeasur- 
ably experienced and worldly wise, yet it 
really served only to accentuate her .un- 
sophistication. 

She knew how to smoke a cigarette, 
yet she couldn’t tell a white lie. 

She could drive a hard bargain with a 
picture dealer, yet she knew not how to 
lead a man on, to weigh him coolly ac- 
cording to his financial value in the deli- 
cate scales of worldly wisdom, like many 
a tender débutante who thought her bread 
came from heaven. 

Mrs. Vanderveer was far too clever a 
diplomat to take sides against Jack. On 
the contrary she pitied him. With his 
talents he could get an unusual start, 
fame, even fortune, if only some wealthy 
friend could be induced to take an in- 
terest in him. It merely needed a be- 
There was one man, who at a 


ginning. 
suggestion, a wish from the fair, young 
girl who so interested him would make 


the painter’s future. And young men 
were so volatile. Disappointment and a 
narrow life changed a man so. Mrs. 
Vanderveer’s first husband had been a 
poor man and she knew why he almost 
came to hate her—she hinted at domes- 
tic tragedies and infidelities—and why ? 
Because their poverty-stricken life had 
finally become so unbearable, so hateful 
to him. And to her, also, she would avow 
frankly. And theirs had been a “ love 
match.” “Ah, my dear,” she said warn- 
ingly, “half the miseries of life come 
from those sickly sentimentalities called 
‘love matches.’ ” 

Stéphanie was no weak, easily led girl, 
and yet she felt in her sinking heart there 
was some truth in all this. She knew 
even better than Mrs. Vanderveer that a 
part at least of what she had said was 
undeniable ; for Stéphanie realized that 
Jack, dear fellow, hadn’t that transcend- 
* ent genius to make the name for himself 
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which a little judicious patronage would 
secure for him. 

Jack still persisted in not writing. Of 
course that really meant nothing to those 
who knew Jack. And yet if he honestly 
felt for her that deep, all-absorbing 
passion, which would last through time 
and change and poverty and all horrid 
and comfortless vicissitudes could he 
neglect her so? 

Would he love her, for example, five 
years hence, when her charm would un- 
doubtedly be somewhat lessened, enough 
to overpower any regret he might then 
feel at this rash step of his youth? 

And should he then regret, it would 
kill her. They were both artists, too—a 
bad thing. Was there not in this long- 
strained silence of Jack’s a hint of pro- 
fessional jealousy ? 

Stéphanie wished she could paint again, 
but she could not. It was a sterile period. 
Her brain was numb. 

But she said to herself fifty times a day 
that she would never give Jack up. She 
would never marry this old worldling 
whom Jack would despise. 

Better marry her own true love though 
he tired of her in a year. 

But the girl’s eyes began to get a tired 
look and her color though always bril- 
liant showed faint lining under its loveli- 
ness—lines as fine as those of the crump- 
ling edge-leaves of a rose. 

One morning the long silence was 
broken by this scrawl : 


DEAR LITTLE MAID, 

I am coming home to show you my latest and 
have a look at your little daub. What a swell 
you are getting to be. Your JACK. 


This—after weeks of silence. “ Your 
little daub.” If Stéphanie was a lover 
she was also a woman and a painter. 
“Daub!” At another time Stéphanie 
would have brushed the thought away 
with a laugh, but lately she had led an 
unusual life, and Mrs. Vanderveer’s words 
were not without their effect, and the girl 
was very, very tired—physically and 
mentally. She thought a long, long time, 
then she threw on her street gown and 
walked very rapidly to Mrs. Vanderveer’s. 

It was early and that lady was in. 

“Mrs. Vanderveer,” said Stéphanie, 
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“you may tell your brother-in-law that 
you have spoken to me and [ think I will 
accept him. I would rather not talk to 
him about it—and I am not quite sure— 
but I think I will, you know.” 

Stéphanie’s face was flushed—her eyes 
burning. “ He—he has been good enough 
to place the request in your hands—and 
kind euough not to embarrass me—and 
if he will give me until to-morrow night 

” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Vanderveer, 
delighted at her success and rather sur- 
prised, for she was beginning to fear 
Stéphanie was hopeless. “He wished 


you to answer in your own good time. 
He did not wish an immediate answer— 
if only it could be—if he could hope it 
might be—a favorable one.” 
“T fear I am very wrong to Jack,” 
said Stéphanie, reddening a bit—* but 
” 


“ My dear girl,” said the older woman, 
taking Stéphanie’s hands firmly in her 
own, “do you not see you are doing the 
best thing possible for this young man? 
Can you not make a great career by your 
help and influence possible for him? Is 
not that more to him than the questiona- 
ble advantage—yes, even with your ador- 
able self—of a penniless marriage? And 
my brother-in-law,’ Mrs. Vanderveer 
hesitated, delicately, “ is not a young man. 
Who was that clever woman who said 
that she married the first time to please 
her friends. She should marry the sec- 
ond time to please herself? ” 

Mrs. Vanderveer passed her arm 
around Stéphanie’s waist. If this young 
girl was to he her sister-in-law she was 
decidedly worth cultivating. 

Stéphanie withdrew a trifle. 

She knew she was marrying this man 
not at all for his own sake, yet somehow 
this remark offended. 

“Mrs. Vanderveer, if I can say ‘ yes’ 
to your brother-in-law, will you tell him 
I will let him know in this way—it is a 
very old-fashioned way, perhaps, but it 
will save us some mutual embarrassment. 
I read once in a quaint old novel, it 
was one of those books we are forbidden 
to read when very young, how the heroine 
of the romance accepts her lover by put- 
ting a white rose in her hair at a ball 
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A white rose meant ‘yes.’ <A red one 
‘no.’ I draw the line at the white rose.” 
Stéphanie smiled, faintly and blushed. 

Her hostess smiled, too. 

“At the Marrons to-morrow night if 
Mr. Vanderveer sees a white rose in my 
hair will you let him know it will mean 
‘yes?’” 

'“Tt is quite a pretty idea,” said the: 
other. “ And Gerald is old-fashioned and 
absurdly romantic. I am sure he will 
like it. I have no doubt he would be 
so pleased to send you a box of white 
roses—may he?” 

“Ah, please not, Mrs. Vanderveer,” 
said Stéphanie, unsmiling. “If I wear 
one I will get it myself,” and she went 
away quite suddenly, yet with a kind of 
inner exaltation that she hardly under- 
stood. 

She felt with absurd inconsequence that 
she was immolating herself for Jack’s 
sake. 

She spent nearly an hour in a florist’s 
the next day and had great difficulty in 
selecting a rose. She had rejected fifty, 
more or less, before she chose one. It was. 
a great, full, mute, protesting bloom, one 
of those roses that hangs its heavy head 
a little to one side, as though shyly con~ 
scious of its own beauty. ; 

Stéphanie hung over this rose—it sym- 
bolized her fate. It was purely white— 
the type of a martyr, with just an odd 
fleck of inexplicable red in its side, im- 
mediately and satisfactorily suggestive of 
bleeding hearts, sacrificial altars, and 
so on. 

“Tt is the flower of my destiny,” said 
Stéphanie, as she stood before her glass 
that evening while the ubiquitous maid 
took a few stitches in her gown. She 
counted the petals. 

“ Fifty-three, horrible! It is his age,” 
she murmured. “Kismet! ” 

She raised the flower chalice above her 
head with a slight serio-tragic gesture like 
a Vestal virgin presenting her offering, 
then laid the flower in its silky bed and 
fastened it with a light touch. 

The huge sleeves of her thin, cream 
silk kimono fell rippling back and the 
lights and cross lights of innumerable can- 
dles, lanterns and quaint sepulchre lamps. . 
which she had stuck here and _ there, 
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broke and flashed upon the dazzling 
glory of her neck and arms. She was 
good to look upon. 

“ Heavens! I am much too young for 
him,” she said, glancing for an instant 
seriously at her reflection. She surveyed 
her rose with a kind of tragic satisfaction. 

“At least,” she said, “you are dis- 
tinctly visible. He who runs may read. 
It is impossible to mistake you.” 

“Granny,” said Stéphanie, when this lit- 
tle ceremony was finished, for both Granny 
and the maid were invariably interested 
spectators of Stéphanie’s uncomplicated 
toilettes, “I am going to marry an an- 
tique—an elegant, proper, Antinous-pro- 
filed antique—not a bit like you, Granny 
—he secretly detests such canaille as you 
and I, though in the present instance he 
is perversely blind—and you shall have 
your own carriage, and dress in fin-de- 
sitcle brocades, and smoke from morning 
till night if you want to. How you must 
suffer at dinners, dearest Gran.” 

“Ah me,” and Granny, after kissing her 
grandchild and expressing her approba- 
tion of Stéphanie’s dutifulness, though in 
her usual tempered fashion (nothing was 
ever quite good enough for this sweet old 


person ), relapsed into a state of drowsiness. 
“T seem always to be attached to an 


antique. I suppose I ought really to be 
off with the old love before I am on with 
the new—how detestably horrid I am !— 
but the old one has his congé if we only 
knew where to send it.” She glanced at 
a little square, severe-looking note on her 
old knock-kneed chiffonier, presiding over 
which was an ancient student capof Jack’s. 

“ Dear, old Jack, can it be I am really 
saying goodbye to you! It is true as 
you often said, that I have no heart. Oh, 
I am detestable!” The tears came to 
her eyes and she let them fall, careless of 
the fact that the maid was gazing at her 
with undisguised and excessive interest. 

“ After all, I do it for his sake,” she 
said aloud, sternly. “Some day he will 
know.” 

Then she jabbed at her eyes fiercely 
and let the maid lace her into her gown. 


IV. 


THE crush at the Marrons was un- 


A PRINCESS IN BOHEMIA. 


pleasantly great. Their’s was not a large 
house and there were many people, but 
though many who were invited were there, 
some who were asked had not yet come— 
among these the Vanderveers, whose car- 
riage had met with an accident. 

This was why Mrs. Vanderveer was 
still in the dressing room above, repairing 
damages under the care of two maids, 
much to her brother-in-law’s impatience, 
while a tall, blonde, well set-up young 
man was making his way across to a 
charming young woman, who sat in a 
kind of listless impatience, evidently wait- 
ing for some one to appear, having re- 
pelled several men with scanty, almost 
rude responses. 

The young man in question had stolen 
up behind her when he had entered the 
room some three minutes previously, and 
from the ambush of the overfiéwing 
foliage in her rear, had surreptitiously 
removed a white rose from the satiny 
summit of her burnished hair, intending 
pleasantly to surprise her on presenting 
himself with her own rose on. his lapel. 

As he did Stéphanie started up, then 
sank dazedly back, as by one of those 
fortuitous circumstances that almost lead 
one to believe in fatalism, she at that in- 
stant saw Mr. Vanderveer and his sister 
enter the room, start, and after looking 
keenly at her, walk almost severely toward 
Mrs. Marron. 

She caught Jack’s hand in a frantic 
clutch and—in spite of all it was so good 
to see him again—she exclaimed in a half 
whisper, putting her hand furtively up 
to her head with a feeling of something 
gone wrong. 

“ Where did you get it? 

“ What, this rose?” asked Jack in sat- 
isfaction, an immense joy thrilling him as 
he looked down at her. 

“Out of your wonderful hair, you de- 
licious little celebrity, a minute ago. It 
is now mine as you are.” 

And if looks could embrace, Jack em- 
braced her. 

“Do you know you threw away fame 
and fortune when you pilfered that rose?” 
said Stéphanie, a trifle weakly. 

“Did I?” said Jack, carelessly. “Let 
us dance.” And they danced. 

SewaLit Reap. 
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MRS. ROBERT L. HENRY OF CHICAGO. 


Few society women, if any, excel 
Mrs. Robert L. Henry in point of 
beauty, fashion or popularity. Ever since 
she made her bow to society as Miss Ada 
Badger she has been an undisputed belle 
and the passing years which have served 
only to increase her beauty, have extend- 
ed her social sway and augmented her 
popularity. 

Mrs. Henry is of a striking style of 
beauty. Tall andsplendidly proportioned, 


her figure is statuesque—her eyes are of 
a deep, vivid blue, her abundant hair is 
almost black, and she has the most bril- 
liant coloring imaginable. Her manner 
is one of very attractive vivacity, and she 
is accomplished both as a musician and a 
linguist. 

Mrs. Henry’s house on the Grand 
Boulevard is one of the finest in Chicago 
and her frequent entertainments rank as 
social events. 





MRS. A. SHREVE BADGER OF CHICAGO. 


One of the prettiest young married 
women in Chicago is Mrs. A. Shreve 
Badger who was Miss Frances Cowles of 
San Francisco. 

She is tall and slender with a very 
graceful figure, while her coloring is 
as delicate as that of a dainty Bisque 
statuette. Her large and expressive 


eyes are hazel, her hair is light blonde 
and her complexion is very fair, with 
a radiant color in the softly rounded 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Badger, who is attractive and 
accomplished, has a delightful house on 
Calumet Avenue where she entertains 
most agreeably. 





OLD PRINTS. 


WISH to pay a short tribute 
of gratitude and respect to 
that stately fellowship in 
black and white which 
lines my study walls. Their 

admirers are few enough. 
My friends come and 
go, and scarcely notice 
them. It hurts a print- 
lover’s feelings to ob- 
serve how deferential 
people are to an authors’ 
name and works, and how they will yet 
give hardly a second glance to his pic- 
ture. This dignified company in wigs 
and robes, in clerical coats and high- 
backed chairs, do not complain. And 
when there comes in a friend who is 
proud of his knowledge of their works 
but who gives them scarce respectful at- 
tention, the faces on the walls seem to 
say, aside, “ Never mind, they don’t care 
anything about us. They want the 
loaves and fishes.” There are a great 


many “rice Christians” among our well- 
read folk, who do just enough reverence 


to an author to filch inspirations and 
facts without coming into any relation 
with him. Abstractly their’s may be 
the better way, but I prefer my light 
broken up into its sevenfold colors of per- 
sonality than to take it white. And 
a book without the author’s picture 
is a sad loss in such frequent cases as the 
author is greater than his book. Of 
course, when a small man has written a 
large book, we should prefer to know him 
through his book than through his per- 
sonality. In some cases authors give 
greatness to their books, in others, books 
to their authors. Some faces seem like 
truisms when appended to their works. 
We feel no need uf Shakespeare’s picture. 
The myriad features that looked out at 
us in the plays do not condense to our 
satisfaction in any one possible face. If 
he must be done into picture let the etcher 
do it, he leaves so much room in a face. 
But with most of the great men we need 
their faces to eke out their meaning with. 

The works of some of them are quite 
forgotten, and they cling to the walls in 


a kind of pathetic way, as if to say that 
so long as we do not care for their works 
any longer, they would like to be remem- 
bered for themselves; that the only rea- 
son they ever wrote books, anyhow, was 
to come a little closer to men. And that 
so long as they did not get closer to them 
that way, they would like to stay around 
on the walls and bear record with their 
earnest faces that they meant well toward 
humanity and want to stay where they 
can see a little of it. I never can refuse 
ever so poor a personality that does def- 
erence to my eyes in a black gown. And 
there are some beautiful faces there of 
well-known men of to-day, whose works 
are surely going to be forgotten, and they 
have put in beforehand a demurrer against 
forgetfulness by getting their fine features 
circulated, while their works and deeds 
have their run, and people will treasure 
up their faces when it is all over with the 
book as we keep the beautiful souvenir- 
programme of a forgotten show. 

A queer company on the walls! Many 
of them disagreed when they got together 
in life, and more of them would have if 
they ever had fallen in each other’s way. 
But now they all have the same aureole 
of yellow paper around their heads, all 
are canonized with the equal dignity of 
steel-plate. It is ever All-Saint Day in 
my study with this luminous company 
claiming attention every time I look up. 

There are high prelates with the para- 
phernalia thereof; High Church moderns, 
with collars turned wrong side to, giving 
them a kind of “looking-backward ” air, 
and a large company of Puritans, mys- 
tics and transcendentalists, whose collars 
no power on earth could have made to 
button in any other than a forward di- 
rection. There is Cotton Mather, be- 
wigged and gowned, with his back up to 
such an extent that you can just see the 
steeples of his high-backed chair over his 
shoulders, and Charles Lamb staring right 
over him, with that quizzical, sadly happy 
look, and whom I can never look at 
without seeming to hear him utter that 
noble preference of his soul, “I love a 
fool.” JoHN SHERIDAN ZELIE. 
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FLOWER TALKS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 


published, provided they are of general interest. 


should always accompany the inquiry.] 


*F there is anything lovelier or 

more welcome than flowers 

—outdoor flowers in the 

spring—I don’t know what 

it is. The very earliest, 

and therefore the most wel- 

come, are the snow drops, 

crocuses (perhaps croci 

would be a better plural, 

but it doesn’t sound so 

well), daffodils, tulips and 

others of the bulb family, and when one 

considers how easily they are grown it is 

a matter for wonder that every lawn and 

grass-plot is not studded with the delicate 

wax-like blossoms that follow so closely 
on the disappearing snow. 

The best bulbs for outdoor planting are 
those just mentioned in all their varieties. 

An endless assortment of colors and 
formations is offered in the -narcissus, 
crocus and tulip families, and I believe 
all are good, hardy and sure to bloom. 

October is the time for planting the 
bulbs and no care whatever is necessary 
in growing them. 

In planting just stick a pointed trowel 
slanting into the sod, pry it up a little, 
drop in the bulb and then step on the sod 
to press it down firmly. 

The bulbs may sprout this fall or may 
not, in either case it does not matter, for 
early next spring the pointed lily-like 
leaves will come poking up through the 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


cold, perhaps half-frozen soil and growth 
will be steady and vigorous, and the blos- 
soms will come before the lawn has donned 
its first suit of green. By the time the 
grass is long enough to require the lawn 
mower the blooming season will be over 
and the plants may be cut down close to 
the ground every time the lawn is mown 
without any injury to them whatever. 
Don’t expect as full a display the first 
year as in succeeding years for the bulbs 
multiply each season. If you prefer to 
have beds rather than to have them grow- 
ing in the lawn, it is an easy matter, and 
of course the bulbs will do rather better 
because of the cultivation that may be 
given them, which obviously they may 
not receive in the lawn except at the 
expense of more or less sod. 

The season of blooming for bulbs is 
quite short, but as the after-growth of 
leaf and plant is not essential to their 
well being, they may be trimmed down 
closely and the bed may be set with some 
later plants as for instance, gladioli, ver- 
benas or geraniums. 

Tulips grow so uniform in size and 
habit and come so true to color that they 
are excellent for bedding. Beds of any 
shape may he laid out and the bulbs 
planted in rows, bands or patterns in 
infinite variety according to the extent 
of the collection. 

The little snow drops should be planted 
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close together in order to produce clumps. 
They are too insignificant to form single 
plants. A dozen or more bulbs should 
be planted within an inch or two of each 
other and the resulting patch or clump 
will be charming in effect and prolific for 
cutting flowers. It is important that a 
spot be selected for planting bulbs that 
is not too low or that is fairly well 
drained. Never plant them in a spot 
where the water is apt to stand, for tough 
and hardy as they are, they will not stand 
repeated freezing and thawing, especially 
in a wet position where freezing may mean 
an actual embedding in solid ice. When 
the snow is going off in the early spring 
almost any part of the lawn will be wet, 
and I find that my lawn bulbs do the best 
in the more elevated situations, and rarely 
“winter through ” in the low wet places. 

Bulb culture indoors for winter bloom- 
ing is wonderfully on the increase, and if 
properly managed an abundant supply of 
flowers can be had from these plants alone 
from January to late in the spring. 

The variety of bulbs is almost endless 
but among the best are hyacinths, narcis- 
sus, fuchsias, scillas, sparaxis and allium. 

Tulips, crocuses and snowdrops can be 
made to bloom indoors also, but they do 
better out of doors. 

In the first place, if you don’t want to 
meet with disappointment, be sure to buy 
good bulbs. Buy of a reliable house and 
don’t select the cheapest grades. Every 
year there are quantities of second class 
bulbs sent out from Holland, some are 
old, some are imperfect although in out- 
ward appearance they seem all right. 

It is very aggravating to plant and 
care for them and after all get a few in- 
ferior flowers or none at all. 

By all means do not economize in qual- 
ity. Better buy fewer bulbs and have 
them right. 

When you are ready to plant it is only 
necessary to pot them in light but fairly 
rich soil and put them in a cool dark 
place. I usually give them at first a 
thorough soaking and then unless they 
are kept in a very dry place they need no 
more water until you are ready to take 
them up for forcing into bloom. 


FLOWER TALKS. 


In potting I use four inch pots, and 
cover just so that the stem point sticks 
above the soil. In a pot of the size 
mentioned I put one or two or four or 
half a dozen, according to the size of the 
bulbs. 

Thus a single hyacinth is enough for a 
four-inch pot, while there is plenty of 
room for four to six fuchsias. 

The object of putting the pots first in 
the dark is to get a good growth of roots 
before the leaf starts. The more root 
the more blossoms. Now the pots need 
not be brought up all at once, but just as 
needed to keep up a succession of bloom- 
ing. I pot my bulbs about November 
first, and while some are brought up to 
force for Christmas, others of the same 
sort are left in their dark solitude until 
April, and I notice that those which are 
left a long time to root produce many 
more flowers and better ones than those 
which are taken up early. After they 
are taken up, do not give too much 
warmth. They need plenty of light (al- 
though a north window will answer pretty 
well), but a temperature that hovers 
about 50° F. suits them better than a 
warmer one. 

Sometimes it may happen that a sud- 
den coid snap will come but there is little 
to be feared as an actual freezing is not 
fatal to any bulb I know if they are 
thawed out slowly in a cold place. Still 
so severe an ordeal of cold is not “a con- 
summation devoutly to be hoped for.” 

If you prefer to raise your bulbs in 
water it is quite as simple, and hyacinths 
and jonquils do nicely and bloom well. 
Select sound, large bulbs, and use the reg- 
ular hyacinth glasses. 

I have seen bulbs grown in ordinary 
glass tumblers, supported by a wire frame 
or even by hair pins inserted in the bulbs, 
but they are a nuisance to take care of 
and do not look well even if they make 
growth and bloom. It is necessary to 
keep watch that the water does not evap- 
orate and become too low in the glasses. 

Keep them in the dark until a good 
bunch of roots has formed, then bring 
them up into the light and you will soon 
have flowers. 
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A. Creevey. Could any person, young and 

old, be persuaded to give the spare mo- 

ments of a few days to this little book, we 
would hear less of there being “nothing tc do” 
in the country—a complaint quite as common 
among the sons and daughters of farmers and vil- 
lagers as from the city people who go to the 
country for the summer months. Miss Creevey 
has not made a text-book, although her pages are 
full of information; she finds the woods, fields and 
hedge-rows full of beauty and suggestion, but only 
because she has educated her eye to perceive and 
enjoy countless things which the average native 
or visitor never notices. She has read enough 
of the works of great naturalists to know much 
about plants beside that some of them bear 
pretty flowers, so she interests herself in the 
purposes and adaptations of everything in “still 
life.” Even a little of the information which 
the author imparts, with much of her spirit, 
which will quickly be absorbed through sympa- 
thy, will enable anyone to pass many hours so 
pleasantly as to wonder where time has flown. 
The illustrations are dainty yet truthful, and 
there are many of them. With a book like this 
a city father or mother going to the country 
would be enabled to keep the children out of 
much dreaded mischief, for even bad boys will 
hunt flowers and ferns and fungi, when once 
they know something about them, as enthusias- 
tically as previously they robbed birds’ nests or 
tormented the neighbors’ dogs. (Harper & 
srothers, New York.) 


R acre Sin Botany. By Caroline 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND LATIN PALZxXO- 
GRAPHY. By Edward Maunde Thompson. 
Although made primarily for thoughtful and 
scientific readers, this book abounds in gratifica- 
tions for the curious. It is a history of writing 
from the earliest known period in which it was 
known to exist among the Greeks and Romans. 
To the casual reader, as well as to the student, 
it will never cease to be provoking, and almost 
ironical, that an art which, like printing, should 
have been the preservative of all other arts has 
so few existing specimens of its earliest periods. 
From the fragments that remain it is evident 
that writing was more generally practiced by the 
Greeks and Romans, some centuries before 
Christ, than in any portion of modern Europe 
before the seventeenth century, yet the remains 
themselves are seldom of any literary value. 
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Out of all the intellectual activity of Greece 
there have not survived enough manuscripts— 
original, to fill a short library shelf. As to that, 
what is more pathetic and astonishing that at a 
time when thousands of slaves, even, could read 
and write, and when communication throughout 
the different parts of the Roman empire was 
more practicable than the exchange of letters in 
the United States a hundred years ago, nosingle 
story of the wonderful career of Jesus, written 
by a contemporary was saved? It is not im- 
probable that the destruction of collections of 
manuscripts in general, and especially of the 
great library at Alexandria, by the Mohamm- 
edan invaders of Asia Minor and Egypt, ac- 
counts in part for the scarcity of valuable old 
manuscripts, yet it seems strange that amid the 
mass of chirography, tablets, etc., that have sur- 
vived there is so little of value or interest. Mr. 
Thompson’s book is not confined to writings of 
value; it is quite as much a history of the de- 
velopment of chirography, and we learn from it 
that even in the hard old times there were fash- 
ions in writing, as in everything else, and that 
they changed rapidly and oddly, quite as fre- 
quently for the worse as for the better. (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York.) 


THe LiteRARY Works oF JAMES SMETH- 
AM. Edited by William Davies. One of the 
functions of British periodicals of the “ Review” 
species is to make a burial place for some essays 
which deserve a better fate. The late James 
Smetham did some able writing which was thus 
entombed until recently and which is resurrected 
by the above-named volume. The principal 
contents of the book are essays on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, William Blake and Alexander Smith 
and his school. The author was a critic of the 
better class—a man as sensitive to virtues as to 
faults; sympathetic, intelligent, broad-minded 
and earnest. His paper on Blake, which covers 
about a hundred pages, is as comprehensive and 
fair as anything ever written about the eccentric 
poet-artist, and deserves the attention of any one 
interested in Blake’s work. Beside the essays, 
the book contains about thirty of Smetham’s 
poems, all of which are serious yet graceful. 
(Macmillan & Company, New York.) 


HoMER AND THE Epic. By Andrew Lang. 
Mr. Lang can write readably about almost any 
thing that has interested him, but sometimes he 
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chances upon a subject too big for him. Such a 
subject is Homer; another was Shakespeare, 
but Mr. Lang’s limitations appear more distinctly 
in his work on Homer, for the papers on Shake- 
speare’s characters were not as ambitiously 
planned. There are many theories as to the au- 
thorship of the Iliad, and the Odyssey, some 
critics holding that both epics were composite 
books, the parts being of different dates by differ- 
ent pens, while others insist that there was but one 
author, who was Homer himself. Mr. Lang, how- 
ever, seems in doubt; he wanders from one view 
to another, and shows himself to be still of the 
student class. That he hasstudied Homer much is 
evident by the mass of information which he re- 
prints—a mass so much greater than the average 
college graduate has acquired that in this re- 
spect the volume is valuable through its sug- 
gestiveness, but the material has been merely 
collected, not digested, by the author. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 


HANDBOOK OF THE WoRLD’s CoLUMBIAN 
ExHIBiTion. With Special Descriptive Arti- 
cles, Also Maps and Illustrations. Although 
much has been written, and well written, about 
the “ White City,” at Chicago, any person who 
intends to visit the Fair will find this new and 
cheap handbook very serviceable. It contains 
more than two hundred closely printed pages 
and at least two hundred illustrations of fair 
quality. The letter press is strictly descriptive ; 


the attempts at fine writing are commendably 
few and short. There is a full calendar of days 
to be specially celebrated; quite as important, 


to most visitors, will be the list of Chicago 
hotels, with their location and prices. There 
are special articles by Mrs. Potter Palmer, the 
Countess of Aberdeen, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, and the architects and artists who 
have planned and decorated the buildings. The 
descriptions of exhibits are necessarily short, 
for thousands are named, but they are so well 
selected as to save visitors many valuable hours 
by enabling them to start on any day’s tour with 
a definite purpose, instead of roaming aimlessly 
and wearied from building to building, and miss- 
ing much of which they will afterward hear 
from friends who proceeded with system and in- 
telligence. (Rand, McNally & Company, Chi- 
ago. ) 


Everypopy’s Book oF CoRREcT CONDUCT. 
By Lady M. Colin and Mrs. M. French-Sheldon. 
This is one of the manuals of deportment and 
courtesy which appear at intervals so short that 
one would imagine the land had long heen filled 
with them, yet for which new purchasers by the 
thousand are continually getting into society 
better or otherwise different from that in which 
they were born. This newest book of its class is 
quite as good as any of its fellows and far better 
than some of them. It contains no padding or 
other nonsense, and its code of manners will 
serve sufficiently well among any people of good 
breeding, in which respect the book is more use- 
ful than those made with special reference to 
the most envied circle of New York, Boston or 
Chicago. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


ALL THE BOOKS. 


An INNOCENT Impostor, and OTHER Sro. 
RIES, is by Maxwell Gray, author of “The Si- 
lence of Dean Maitland.” There are readers 
who insist that this author’s shorter tales are in 
some respects preferable to other novels; the 
collection is cerfainly of great interest, and should 
not be overlooked by anyone in search of some- 
thing out of the usual vein of fiction. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York.) 


THE LIFE AND Times oF WiLLIAM Lowy- 
DES YANCEY: a History of Political Parties in 
the United States from 1834 to 1864, especially 
as to the Origin of Confederate States. By J. 
W. DuBose. It is somewhat strange that’ Mr. 
Yancey has not sooner become the subject of a 
book, for the secession cause never had a more 
persistent and fiery advocate than he. Thirty- 
five years ago he was in appearance, manner and 
speech the typical “fire-eater”—a term whieh 
in those days did not signify ruffianism or malig- 
nity, but an intensity of feeling and expression 
which to many persons seemed closely akin to 
mania. Mr. Yancey was a man of good educa- 
tion, an able lawyer, a fluent speaker and an able 
debater ; he is still remembered with respect by 
some men who sat in Congress with him, and he 
did more than any other man, the great Calhoun 
not excepted, to “fire the Southern heart.” He 
was courageous, too; no other Southerner of his 
type ever dared, as Yancey did, to come to New 
York during the exciting times just preceding 
the outbreak of hostilities, and make a strong 
Southern speech to a mixed audience. His bi- 
ographer holds his memory and work in high 
esteem, and, taking the reader backward to the 
time when sectional feeling began at the South, 
explains and recalls much for which many 
histories of the great unrest may be searched in 
vain. (Roberts & Son, Birmingham, Ala.) 


MaAJoR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, AND 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE IN THE ConmTI- 
NENTAL ARMY. By Charles J. Stillé, President 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Wayne was one of the several able generals of 
our Revolutionary Army who waited long for a 
biographer. He waited in good company, for 
has not the first good life of General Greene, a 
commanding officer in no respect inferior to 
Washington, only just appeared? Wayne de- 
serves to be relieved of his nickname, “mad 
Anthony,” and Prof. Stillés book will do this 
needed service, for it is based largely upon 
Wayne’s own correspondence, and shows the 
General to have been discreet as well as dash- 
ing, and a soldier highly trusted by the Com- 
mander-in Chief. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


JAPAN As WE Saw It. By M. Bickersteth. 
With a preface by the Bishop of Exeter. _lllus- 
trated. So many books on Japan are by wide- 
eyed tourists who went out in search only of the 
picturesque or of bric-a-brac that there is a 
positive satisfaction in getting hold of anything 
more earnest, even if, as in the present case, the 
interest is not unmixed with platitudes and other 
stupidities. Miss Bickersteth writes fairly well, 
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but it must be confessed that her father, the 
Bishop, is very heavy, and his views of the fu- 
ture of religion in Japan are seriously blurred 
through his inability to see except through 
Church of England eyes. Religion, pure and 
undefiled, such as scores of missionaries of differ- 
ent denominations are trying to place within the 
comprehension of the Japanese mind, through 
the ethical and spiritual teachings of Jesus, seems 
of less consequence to the good ares than the 

sible founding of a national church—on the 
ines of English Church, of course. Fortunately, 
however, not much of the book is from the Bish- 


op’s pen. There are many interesting bits of 


description of the ways of the natives as they 
appear to leisurely lookers-on from a different 
type of civilization, and the illustrations are 
r (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


good. 


THe NATIONAL ExposiTION SOUVENIR. 
Wat AMERICA Owes TO WoMEN. Edited 
by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. With an introduction 
by Julia Ward Howe. American women who 
think their sex have been underrated and ought 
to speak up for itself, should be satistied with 
this book. Here are about five hundred large, 
closely printed pages, all written by women, and 
full of the glorification of women and their 
work. They tell of women in the home, in 
American history, literature. education, science, 
philanthropy, the church, —— business 
and trade, artand music, and these general heads 
are divided into more than forty chapters, from 
almost as many different pens. Among the con- 
tributors are Virginia F'. Townshend, Jane G. 
Austin, Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Agnes Rapplier, Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont, Gail Hamilton, Ellen Olney Kirk, Frances 
E. Willard, “Jennie June,” Grace Dodge, Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, Lilian Whiting. Katherine 
Pearson Woods and Mrs. Potter Palmer. There 
are many portraits, too, though this feature of 
the book is not as good as it should have been, 
the pictures being confined almost entirely to 
the writers of the articles, while there is a no- 
ticeable lack of faces of some women who are 
held in high honor by their sex and all good 
men besides. The volume is a large octavo, well 
printed, and bound in white vellum with title 
and vignette in gold. It is issued as a souvenir 
of the Columbian Exposition. (Charles Wells 
Moultom, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


CoacHinGc Days AND CoacHING Ways. By 
W. Outram Tristram. With two hundred illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 
Five years ago, when the original work with 
this title appeared, there was great joy among 
American readers of Dickens and other English 
authors who wrote much about the only public 
conveyances before the days of railroads. The 
original work was a large quarto, handsomely 
printed, and full of delightful reminiscences of 
the old days, and descriptions of the principal 
coach routes of England, while the illustrations 
were far superior to anything of the kind that 
had previously appeared. Coaches, horses and 
drivers were abundantly pictured, and many 
charming bits of scenery and glimpses of quaint 
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buildings reproduced. The book is now re-issued 
in smaller form, but with all of the original text, 
as well as all of the pictures; some of the latter 
have been somewhat reduced in size, to accom- 
modate the narrower page, but they retain the 
charm of suggestion which made the originals 
interesting. The new book is handsome and 
tasteful in every way; the illuminated cover of 
the earlier edition reappears, reduced in size, and 
the sightly pages are gilt-edged. It is a capital 
thing to give to an English friend who has 
strayed to this side of the water, although it is 
almost sure to make him homesick. (Macmil- 
lan & Company, New York.) 


Tasks By TwILicgHt. By Abbot Kinney. 
Opinions and suggestions regarding education 
occupy the greater part of Mr. Kinney’s pages, 
and they are allie enough to deserve wide 
attention. The author has no patience with the 
machine-made scholar, whether from public 
school or college ; he urges more attention to the 
physical education of the young, and he believes 
work to be one of the most valuable of educators. 
He does not confine himself to the faults of 
schools and teachers, but enters the family circle 
and gives parents some hard though deserved 
raps. He has made a stimulative book. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THE TutTor’s Secret. By Victor Cherbu- 
liez. The secret of the tutor is that he has 
fallen in love with one of two sisters who are his 
pupils, and as he is a highly excitable and ex- 
tremely homely fellow, he alternates rapidly 
between misery and bliss, both of the most in- 
tense quality. The girl is prettier than her sis- 
ter, although nothing the author tells us about 
her explains why the tutor should have thought 
her supremely angelic; still, there is no account- 
ing for lovers’ tastes. The scenes and characters 
are French ; indeed, everything about the book 
is French except that the tutor does not fall in 
love with the girl’s mother, a handsome, discon- 
tented creature who would have fallen in love 
with Satan himself for the sake of a new sensa- 
tion, and who finally goes to the bad with a man 
from whose wiles the tutor has saved her daugh- 
ter. The girl is not grateful for the affection 
with which she finds herself regarded ; she tor- 
ments her teacher in many ways and finally 
marries another man, but the tutor remains true 
to his love, and watches over the girl to her 
great benefit. Altogether, the book is a bit of 
extreme French sentimentalism, but it is ably 
written, and its many discriptive passages are of 
admirable quality. (D. Appleton & Company, 
NewYork.) 


HEATHER AND Snow. By George Mac- 
Donald. This is much the liveliest and strong- 
est of its author’s later novels. The heroine is 
a woman such as Thomas Hardy sometimes be- 
gins to draw and then fails to complete—a splen- 
did compound of flesh, blood and spirits ; plain- 
spoken, rude, and sometimes ungovernable, but 
always decent and in time of trouble strengthen- 
ing her soul instead of throwing it away. There 
is one scene in the book which would be called 
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dreadfully sensational had any one but George 
MacDonald devised it. The hero, like some 
others whom the same author has presented, has 
plenty of faults and weaknesses of his own, and 
at times seems unworthy of the woman who 
finally comes to his arms, but the story is not 
one of the romances in which the characters are 
all they should be from the start; it is a study 
of love as it may gradually develop in two na- 
tures apparently unfitted to each other. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 


THE BrookHAM Mystery. By Ernest De 
Wil. An exciting story, the scenes and char- 
acters of which are from Ireland, and the tale is 
told with genuine Irish vivacity, though at 
times rudely. (International Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) _ 


THE PLACE oF CHRIST IN MODERN THE- 
oLoGy. By A. M. Fairbairn, D. D. Dr. Fair- 
bairn, who is president of one of the many col- 
leges which constitute Oxford University, is 
pleasantly remembered by thousands of Ameri- 
cans who heard a few addresses made by him in 
the United States a year or two ago. His new 
book contains the substance of some theological 
lectures he delivered at Yale and Union Col- 
leges. His theology may be called progressive, 
for he is of the modern school of divines that in- 
sists on more attention, in religion, to the teach- 
ings of Jesus than to the deductions of theolo- 
gians, and that believes that religion demands, 
not less belief, but more conforming of life to that 
of the perfect Exemplar. Although delivered 


to theological students, these lectures are not ab- 
struse or dry in diction ; they are entirely within 
the comprehension of the average reader, there 
is nothing in them to disturb anyone’s faith and 
there is much which puts new life into some 


sluggish souls and churches. (Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, New York.) 


A TruTHFuL WoMAN IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. By Kate Sanborn. No one who has 
read much about Southern California will won- 
der at the qualifying adjective in the title of 
Miss Sanborn’s little book, for it has seemed at 
times as if “the glorious climate of Californy ” 
had a way of lulling all writers’ sense of truth- 
fulness iato profound repose and at the same 
time stimulated imagination to a degree hitherto 
unheard of. Still Miss Sanborn who went out 
there in search of health, which she quickly 
found, is almost as enthusiastic as any of her pre- 
decessors. She tells no improbable tales, but 
she was pleased with almost everything and 
every one she saw, and she found little to com- 
ay of. The country described seems to be the 
best place in the United States for good people 
who want to put off the discomfort of dying as 
long as possible, and who desire also to remain 
active and merry as long as they live. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York.) 


BrsteE Lamps For LittLte Feet. By 
Charles B. Morrell, M. D. This book is an- 
nounced as “a new departure in the line of ju- 
venile literature intended to take the 
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place of the light and trashy stories that are 
usually offered for children’s reading,” but its 
contents do not differ materially from those of 
some of the English juvenile weeklies and 
monthlies issued by publishers of religious books 
Its special feature is a series of colored cartoons, 
forty-eight in number, illustrating simple sto- 
ries about Biblical characters and _ incidents. 
There is the usual variety of tales and descrip- 
tive articles designed for very young people, and 
illustrated badly in the main, the pictures ap- 
pearing to be selected from English periodicals 
of the class already mentioned, and the plates 
being either badly worn or badly printed. There 
are also some good slate studies, which will 
amuse and instruct the little ones. (Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati.) 


PavuLa Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
Paula is a result of heredity; she is also a bad 
lot, having added to a crooked moral heritage 
some viciousness which appears to be peculiarly 
her own. A man who seems otherwise sensible 
is fool enough to marry her and she leads him a 
wretched life, although nothing in her charac- 
ter intimates that she would have done better 
by any other man, and evea the duties and in- 
spirations of motherhood fail to make her wo- 
manly. She is a warning to men who marry 
before they have properly studied their brides. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


KINDNEss TO ANIMALS is the title of a little 
manual for use by children in schools and fami- 
lies. It is prepared and issued by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, New 
York, and contains an introduction by the So- 
ciety’s president. The contents can scarcely be 
called lessons; there is about a page of question 
and answer for each week of the year, but these 
are intended principally as suggestions to pa- 
rents and teachers. The author believes that 
cruelty is due far more to ignorance and thought- 
lessness than to intention, so the answers em- 
body much information about animal traits, re- 
strictions and necessities. The book cannot help 
doing much good wherever it is used, and it is 
so small and cheap that any friend of dumb 
creatures could give a copy to each child in a 
school or street without feeling the cost. 


Swimminc. By Archibald St. Claire and 
William Henry. With Illustrations. Like all 
other volumes of the English “ Badminton Li- 
brary,” this is thorough in the extreme. Per- 
haps the English do not take their pleasures 
seriously, as has been charged, but many of them 
have so much time to give to recreation that 
they make a careful study of some sports which 
Americans acquire at hap-hazard. The authors 
believe that swimming is highly valuable as 
exercise, but, recognizing the fact that many 
persons are awkward in the water, they give 
systematically a mass of instruction which can 
not fail to be of service to anyone who masters 
it. The motions of handsand feet are treated 
scientifically, all systems being discussed and all 
theories of resistance and propulsion considered. 
Floating, diving, aud what may be called the 
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refinements of swimming, receive much atten- 
tion, and the illustrations ably supplement the 
text. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


FroM THE Five Rivers. By Mrs. F. A. 
Steel. Here are about a dozen stories of native 
life in India, and they are as unlike Kipling’s 
tales as anyone can imagine, for Englishmen 
enter into them scarcely at all. The author 
seems to have studied the average natives at 
home, and cares only to reproduce them as they 
are, with all of their peculiar customs and super- 
stitions. The stories are quite as new, strange 
and pleasing in their way as Kipling’s own, al- 
though none of them iseither brilliant or excit- 
ing. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


SounpD SENSE IN SUBURBAN ARCHITECT- 
uRE. By Frank T. Lent, Architect. Although 
smaller than most of the books which contain 
nlans and details of the class of houses best 
foone as “suburban cottages,” Mr. Lentz’s vol- 
ume is full of practical suggestions. Not many 
plans are offered, but such as appear are good and 
none of them are affrighting in point of expense. 
There is more text, and also more attention to 
interior details, than is usually found in vol- 
umes made for the thousands who are hoping to 
make homes in villages. The drawings, though 
not ambitious, are effective, and show clearly, to 
persons of taste who consult this book, the dif- 
ference between the ideas of a mere builder and 
the man who has studied architecture with a 
view of harmony and to making the most of 
such opportunities as space may grant. Much of 
the author’s work consists of a set of specifica- 
tions which is offered as a guide and model, and 
which, when corrected by the prices of materiai 
and labor which prevail in the purchaser’s lo- 
cality, should be of great use. (Published by 
the author, at Cranford, New Jersey.) 


MANNERS AND RULEs oF Goop Society; 
OR, SOLECISMS TO BE AVOIDED. By a Mem- 
ber of the Aristocracy. This book has been so 
popular in England that it has run through 
many editions—a compliment which the author 
has just recognized by re-writing the entire 
work. It is just the book for sociaHy ambitious 
Americans who wish to enter British society but 
are terribly doubtful: as to their manners, or who, 
perhaps, have no manners at all, yet have money 
enough to buy their way into the highest soci- 
ety. (Frederick Warne & Company, New 
York). 


THE ART OF SUBSISTING ARMIES IN WAR. 
By Capt. Henry G. Sharpe, U. S. A. Some 
thousands of survivors of recent American wars 
should find this book more interesting than a 
novel, for to the thoughtful man in the ranks 
nothing in war is more wonderful than the suc- 
cess—and blunders—incident to the feeding of 
great armies in time of war. The object fre- 
quently comes to mind in encampments of the 
militia of the various states also. Captain Sharpe, 
who is an officer of the Commissary Department 
of the regular army, has achieved the honor of 
making the first book of the kind, we believe, 
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that has appeared in the United States, and he 
has made it so well that all officers of National 
or State troops should study it. (John Wiley 
& Sons, New York.) 


A TERRIBLE Famity. By Florence War- 
den. Match-making by wholesale is the pur- 
with which this story starts and at which 

it fairly succeeds, for a large family of girls is 
thrown at the heads of an equally large family 
of boys, whose father has plenty of money, as 
well as an original manner and high temper, 
part of which the boys inherit. There is not 


much mystery in the book, although mystery is 
usually this author's strong point; there is 
enough excitement, though, to take the place of 
it. (International News Company, New York.) 


THE CoMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. 
By Edward Fuller. This is a novel in which 
are presented many types of that portion of the 
so-called laboring class which imagines itself 
downtrodden, the offenders being all who have 
money or live in comfort and can find enjoy- 
ment in something more expensive and less ma- 
terial than a glass of beer or whiskey. Among 
the complainants the author finds drunkards, in- 
competents, fools—principally the latter, and a 
well developed specimen of the genus agitator— 
a glib-tongued, scheming, conscienceless yet not 
unintelligent fellow who becomes quite the rage 
of a lot of well-to-do, lazy Bostonians, and does 
his best to bite the hand that helped him. There 
is much pathos in the story, as there is in any 
tale of people whose longings are out of keeping 
with their intelligence, and some of the scenes 
are powerfully drawn, for Mr. Fuller has fine 
imaginative powers and a facile pen. Not all 
the characters who are lacking in sense belong 
to the lower classes; some rich people who run 
wildly for whatever is new are portrayed with a 
skill which will raise a howl in Boston, (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 


JosEPH ZALMONAH. By Edward King. 
Among books written about Jews in America 
this is the strongest, although the least preten- 
tious. It does not attempt to solve the race 
question or any other; it contents itself with 
picturing the life and miseries of a large class 
of Hebrews in New York—families who fled 
from oppression in Russia and Poland only to 
find worse treatment here, with the added 
wretchedness that their new oppressors were of 
their own race and religion. Most of the suf- 
ferers were of the great colony of cloak-makers 
who herd in a single ward in New York, and 
work for the “sweaters’”—a lot of taskmasters 
more exacting and brutal than the meanest 
)lantation overseers in old slavery days. Joseph 
Zalmonah is a counselor and leader of his fel- 
low Hebrews ; he compels some amelioration of 
their condition yet he frequently saves the task- 
masters from violence. Because he will not let 
his people side with the violent clique of the 
Socialists, the latter prepare a pit for him, with 
a beautiful woman to lure him into it, but the 
woman finally falls in love with Joseph. Many 
exciting scenes are described, as well as some 
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which are extremely touching ; the strain upon 
the reader’s feelings being frequently relieved 
by the sayings and doings of a cheerful fellow 
who, although only a poor Jewish “ push-cart 
man,” has a head full of sense and a memory 
well stored with Hebrew proverbs, which he 
quotes effectively. The tale approaches near 
enough the truth to be read with more than or- 
dinary interest; most of the details are verified 
by incidents of the strikes and other disturbances 
among the cloak-makers in the last two or three 
years. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


OrHeER Essays. From the Easy Chair. By 
George William Curtis. The most persistent 
and also the most pleasing of all American essay- 
ists was the pee gentleman who for about a 
third of a century occupied the “ Easy Chair” 
of Harper’s Magazine. Among the few books in 
which he delighted was the “Spectator” of Ad- 
dison and Steele, which suggested the fashion of 
his own essays. No current comment, of similar 
purpose, has ever approached the “ Easy Chair” 
in gracefulness, geniality, breadth and force, nor 
has any single writer done so much to transform 
ordinary human nature into gentlemen. A vol- 
ume of essays selected from the “ Easy Chair” 
was published a year or two ago and quickly 
created a demand for more, which is now sup- 
plied. It is to be hoped that many more may 
follow. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Aunt JOHNNIE. By John Strange Winter. 
Despite her dignified title, the leading woman 
in this tale is one of the lively English women 
who are always sure of a large following. She 
plays match-maker to a young couple who 
seemed destined to a Montague and Capulet 
time, their families being at odds, but so skill- 
fully does Aunt Johnnie manage that a happy 
marriage results. None of the characters have 
fine sentiments or manners, for the author, as 
in all of her other books, describes the life she 
sees, in which the people have little to do but 
enjoy themselves, and to interest themselves in 
nothing that does not promise pleasure. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Epwarp I. By Prof. T. F. Tout. The sub- 
ject of this brief biography was one of the less 
than half a dozen English rulers who were men- 
tally fit for the throne. He was an “all round” 
king, being successful alike as soldier and states- 
man, and he was practically the founder of the 
British rule of law in distinction from the alter- 
nation of force and royal caprice and autocracy 
which had previously prevailed. Professor Tout 
has made an interesting book about this notable 
monarch, placing Edward’s individuality in 
strong relief. This volume nearly ends the 
“Twelve English Statesmen Series”—a dozen 
books which together form a satisfactory history 
of England by treating only the nation’s forma- 
tive and reformative periods. (Macmillan & 
Company, New York.) 


A SrnGER From THE SEA. By Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr. The “singer” is a Cornish girl, good 
and sweet and pretty, who has a pleasing voice. 
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A lazy fellow of much higher birth, yet a selfish 
and dishonorable cub, makes love to her, mar- 
ries her secretly, takes her to London, where he 
puts her in a music hall, so that she may earn 
money to pay for his own indulgences. Later 
she comes to the United States as an opera 
singer, with the usual results—tailure and poy- 
erty. When her child is born and there is no 
money left the husband runs away, and soon 
afterward, to the readers’ great delight, he dies, 
while the woman goes back to her Cornish home, 
her parents and a man who has loved her for 
years and who makes her very happy. Mrs. 
Barr knows her scenes and characters perfectly, 
and has made a natural and touching story. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, New York.) 


Tue Lire or Captain Sir Ricuarp F, 
Burton. By his wife, Isabel Burton. With 
portraits, illustrations and maps. Two volumes. 
An unusual and highly interesting couple are 
freely described in these volumes, for although 
Mrs. Burton is not conscious of writing except 
of her husband, she incidentally makes a distinct 
figure of herself; it may farther be caid that she 
fully deserves prominence in any biography of 
Captain Burton, for she was always an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic assistant to her husband. 
The book is as unlike a formal biography as a 
wife’s story of her husband must be; Mrs. Bur- 
ton never believed that Burton was held at his 
true value by the British Government and 
people. So the pages contain many scoldings 
which the reader would gladly spare. Despite 
this, however, few biographies are more enter- 
taining, for Burton’s temperament was so in- 
tense, his life so active and his efforts so various, 
that he must always remain a wonder to those 
who know of his entire career. He was a soldier, 
linguist, theologian, explorer, geographer, poli- 
tician and sentimentalist, beside being one of the 
most restless beings ever created. He believed 
he had some gypsy blood in his veins, and 
roamed as if it was his duty to be true to his 
supposed origin. He wrote books about all his 
travels, but far the most successful of his literary 
works, financially, was an unexpurgated trans- 
lation of the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” 
—a bit of writing which greatly pleased him, 
although he was personally,a man of clean life 
and conversation. Although he seldom attended 
religious services, he seemed to bea connoisseur 
of religions, affliating cheerfully with any sect, 
Heathen or Christian, with which he chanced 
to come in contact, and studying it as enthusias- 
tically as if it were a hitherto unknown animal 
or a possible source of the Nile. His many 
books will be reread with new interest by per- 
sons who see Lady Burton’s passages about them, 
and the man himself will suggest another rest- 
less Englishman whom Burton in many re- 
spects resembled—the lamented Gordon. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York.) 


A ConquERED SELF, by 8. Moore-Carew, is 
the initial volume of “The Tavistock Library,” 


to consist of short novels. The self who is con- 
yee is that of an interesting English girl, 


daughter of a bookseller and stationer, and step- 
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daughter of a woman who is a profeesional in- 
valid. She becomes interested in a young man 
who is a frequent customer at the shop, and who 
seems fond of her, especially when he learns that 
she has received quite a P easing legacy. Sud- 
denly, however, the girl learns that the young 
man loves her money, and also loves her sister, 
who in turn is entirely captivated, so the elder 
girl gives up her love, gives up part of her 
money to set her sister’s husband up in business, 
and has a period of gloom which is broken only 
by the sad smiles of an approving conscience and 
the sweet songs of a little brother whom any 
good girl would delight in. In time she re- 
covers from the blow and becomes happy in the 
love of a man really worthy of her. The man- 
ner and tone of the story recalls the late Dinah 
Maria Mulock. (F. Warne & Company, New 
York.) 


THE Frover Case. By J. L. Jacolliot. 
Translated by H. O. Cooke. This is a detective 
story, and, as in all French tales of crime and 
detection, the evil-doers and the officers are 
fearfully and wonderfully clever, while the man- 
ner in which their doings are described makes 
almost all American stories of similar purpose 
seem bungling. (Robert Bonner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


PETER Stuyvesant. By Bayard Tucker- 
man. Probably nine of every ten people who 
have a distinct mental picture of the greatest 
and last Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, 
now New York, will admit that they borrowed it 
from the humorous pages of Washington Ir- 
ving’s “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 
The picture isn’t uncomplimentary, either, yet 
the many who would like toadd to it some linea- 
ments which rightly belonged to Stuyvesant will 
find Mr. Tuckerman’s book authoritative and 
interesting, though short. Incidentally it is a 
capital history of early New York, with none of 
the quaintness left out. (Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Doctor Pascat. By Emilie Zola. Trans- 


lated by Mary J. Serrano. With this book ends 
the famous—or infamous, if you like—‘‘ Rougon 
Macquart” series of novels. It has all the faults 
and merits of the volumes which preceded it; 
there are some elaborate and brilliant descrip- 
tive passages, some crisp conversation, but most 
of its interest consists of the laborious vivisection 
of two characters, man and woman, both free- 
spoken and unclean in spite of the scientific dis- 
cussion in which they indulge and which the 
author thinks sufficient excuse for their exist- 
ence. The book is a study of heredity, as, in- 
deed, is the series as a whole, but to enjoy it one 
must have a strong stomach and be fairly desti- 
tute of self-respect. (Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) 


THe Fare or Sister Jessica. By F. W. 
Robinson. Shorter and more exciting than Mr. 
Robinson’s stories usually are. A young man 
is in financial trouble; his mother wishes to aid 
him, but she must not dispose of property which 
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will be his when she dies. Her nurse falls dead ; 
the mother suceeeds in having the remains cof- 
fined and buried as her own, while she assumes 
the nurse’s garments and disappears, to be dis- 
covered by her son long afterward. It is an in- 
tricate bit of business, successfully handled. 
(Tait, Sons & Company, New York,) 


Brappock. A story of the French and In- 
dian Wars. By John H. Musick. The series 
to which this book belongs is fast assuming the 
proportions of a library, although it does not 
improve in historical value. The characters are 
historic and so are a few of the incidents, but 
there the resemblance to true historical novels 
ceases. Asa story, however, “Braddock” will 
interest young people and some who are no 
longer young. The best and most natural char- 
acter in it is George Washington as a very 
young man; he is treated so sympathetically as 
to show that the author, were he to write less 
rapidly, could put new life into some national 
characters who have generally been made so 
stately—on paper, as to appear almost lifeless, 
or more than human. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

In THE WAKE OF CoLuMBus. Adventures 
of the Special Commissioner Sent by the 
World’s Columbian Exposition to the West In- 
dies. By Frederick A. Ober. Among the 
scores of books which the Columbian celebra- 
tion has prompted men to write, none is better 
devised to please the largest number of readers 
than Mr. Ober’s new volume. The author has 
long traveled for the mere pleasure of it, and 
has written entertainingly of what he has seen, 
but in the West Indies he found places and 
people which seem to have escaped the attention 
of any other writer, and he tells pleasingly of 
all of them. The islands were not new to him 
when he made his official visit, for he had been 
among them several times before, and remained 
there longer than the average tourist would 
give to all the notable places of the world, so 
his pages impress the reader with the author's 
familiarity with everything described. He 
took a camera with him when he went down 
there a year or two ago, and the result is about 
two hundred illustrations, some of which are 
fac-similes of the photographs, while others 
have been re-drawn; a more profusely illus- 
trated book on the West Indies, therefore, 
would be hard to find. The title of the book 
truly indicates the route taken; the first fifty 
pages describe the portion of Spain which Co- 
lumbus has made historic; then the author fol- 
lows the explorer to the New World, going in 
chronological order to the places named by Co- 
lumbus, and rediscovering some of them, for 
there were places in which no one had ever 
heard of Columbus, and where the natives were 
quite as simple and ignorant as any whom the 
“ Admiral ot the Ocean Seas” encountered. 
Mr. Ober’s style is pleasing, without being in 
the least pretentious; he is patriotic, and senti- 
mental also, to just about the proper degree for 
literary purposes. Many of his pages are full 
of the curious and the unexpected, and as they 
are large, and number more than four hundred 
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and fifty, the purchaser has much to anticipate. 
This is a good book to read aloud, in families 
that have not abandoned that pleasant old cus- 
tom. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


Boston ILLUSTRATED is the title of a book 
which has been popular for about a quarter of a 
century, among people who wanted to know all 
about the Hub of the Universe. It needed and 
received frequent revisions, for although far 
from New York and also from Chicago, Boston 
did and does grow. The latest revision con- 
sisted of an entire rewriting, the author bein 
Edwin M. Bacon, and there are about a hund 
and fifty illustrations, also new. The index, 
which is large, is on a new plan, containing, be- 
side references to pages, etc., some information 
which justifies its title of “dictionary” index. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


Camp Fires oF A NatuRAList. The Story 
of Fourteen Expeditions after North American 
Mammals. From the Field-Notes of Lewis 
Lindsay Dyche, A. M., M.S. By Clarence E. 
Edwords. Between the “pot hunter” and the 
sportsman, as a killer of wild animals, and supe- 
rior to either in intelligence and purpose, is the 


ALL THE BOOKS. 


field naturalist. Frequently he has to depend 
upon other men for his specimens, but Pro- 
fessor Dyche went himself after the animals he 
wanted, searched patiently until he found fine 
—- and then shot them himself. Al- 
though he was a marksman from early boyhood, 
having been born and reared in the Far West, 
one of his preparations for going into the moun- 
tains for big game was the selection of a couple 
of heavy rifles with which he practiced as per- 
sistently as if he were a novice; the result was 
that he became so accustomed to each piece that 
he could trust both it and himself in all circum- 
stances, and on getting into the field he scarcely 
ever wasted a shot. He was quite as enthusias- 
tic over his work as any sportsman, and he 
talks freely about the details, so his notes will 
be valuable to anyone who may yet go after 
grizzlies, mountain sheep and goats, elk, moose, 
ete. The author is professor of zoology and cu- 
rator of birds and mammals in the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and his friend Mr. Edwords 
has put some of the notes into book form with- 
out injuring them for scientific use, so the vol- 
ume will be equally acceptable to two distinct 
classes of readers. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York.) 





THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


HAT are the pleasures of the country 
\W life? They are many, but perhaps, 
taken as a whole, the city life offers 

and grants more absolute enjoyment. Tempera- 
ment, association, environment may have much 
to do with both the country and city life, and 
what may please one may not please another. 
Temperament may go farther than all the rest. 
The quiet country gentleman, in this or any other 
country, feels happy and contented in contem- 
plating his broad, spreading fields, his orchards 
and his home, while the man born and bred in 
the city feels unhappy and discontented when 
away from the noise, bustle and confusion of 
the streets. The person from the country com- 
plains that he cannot sleep o’ nights in the 
noisy city; the city man is depressed and misses 
and pines for the same noise when he has to re- 
main too long in the country. During the 
months when he is supposed to have his duties 
in the city—his counting house, his store or his 
office—he tries to make the best of it in the se- 
clusion which the country offers; but I am 
afraid he is not entirely happy. In the vege- 


table kingdom it is an art to transplant success- 
fully ; that is to transplant those growths which 
have for a long time been accustomed to one 


soil. So it is with men. Change of scene and 
life may be novel and interesting for a time, 
but the day will come, and usually speedily, 
when the one who has been transplanted 
will long and sigh for the old associations—the 
familiar scenes and faces. We grow fond, in 
this world, of that which gives us pleasure, 
whether it pleases the eye, the ear or the heart. 
Indeed we are all children of fancy. We must 
be petted and humored like so many little chil- 
dren, but we do not always care to own it. 
Flattery will, as a rule, win any man or woman. 
I put the man first because I believe the man is 
the more susceptible to flattery. When a man 
says pleasant and flattering things to a woman 
she will look pleased and glad; but she doesn’t 
believe him; when a woman wants a seal skin 
coat, a diamond ring or a cottage at the shore 
she will say the saix » sweet things to her lord 
and master, and he will believe every word. 
Not only will he believe, but he will grant her 
her fondest desires. That “men were deceivers 
ever” may have been all right for the poet to 


sing, but he didn’t know women. They are 
truer, more loyal and purer than men; but the 
woman with brains, who knows how to use 
them, can make the average man believe the 
moon is made of the greenest of green cheese. 
She can win and hold him by a glance, and if 
she lift her hand he will follow her even to the 
ends of the earth. It need not rest with me to 
substantiate this statement, which the men who 
read the Search Light will not like, and with 
whose sentiment they will not agree; but the 
pages of history, should they wish to turn to 
them, will prove the statement. Yet man is not 
such a weak and inoffensive animal, after all. 
He may be grand, noble and heroic, capable 
of leading as well as of being led. To revert 
once more to history, one need not go so far 
back in order to find men who have been lead- 
ers—who have been leaders of women. But the 
rule works best the other way, and a woman 
with brains, beauty and wit may turn the heads 
of half the world, and become a queen in what- 
ever realm she may wish to rule. 


Bur to rule wisely, justly and honestly; that 
is the thing. To be vested with power and to 
abuse that power is where the sin and the evil 
lie. There are monarchs to-day who would far 
better be laborers in the lowliest paths and 
fields of life. The world would be better and 
happier were they taken from their thrones, 
stripped of their power and made to feel the 
sting and smart of serfdom. Circumstance, ac- 
cident, make great men and women; perhaps 
they make kings and queens. To be born a 
king or a queen must be pleasant for those who 
experience it; but thrones topple and kingdoms 
pass away. Such changes go to illustrate the 
uncertainty of human life. The king on his 
throne to-day may be a pauper to-morrow, and 
the man who blacks your boots this morning 
may be your money-lender the next day. The 
whole world is made up of change. Nature, 
human life, all. Perhaps we improve morally, 
mentally and physically, perhaps we degenerate 
—that is largely for us who have been placed 
here with our human destinies in our hands to 
determine. It remains with us to say if we 
shall make ourselves little less than the gods or 
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little more than the animal that fawns upon us 
when we have done him a kindness or shown 
him an attention. To be gentle is a gift sent 
from the gods; to be savage is to take upon 
ourselves that attribute which distinguished the 


first nen. There are men and men. 


Oveut the brain worker to marry? This is 
not the first time the question has been asked, 


and even though the Search Light shine ever 
so strongly upon it, it is not likely to be 


permanently settled. There are many illustra- 
tions in the world’s history, in the fields of art, 
music, literature and science, to prove the argu- 
ment that many who have succeeded in reach- 
ing a high point in the eyes of the people of the 
world have remained single. The early church 
prescribed it for its priests—the Roman Catho- 
lic church of to-day still insists that her minis- 
ters shall remain out of wedlock. The church 
must have the undivided attention, heart and 
brain of its priests) Why should not Art, Mu- 
sic, Literature and Science demand the same 
It may be the duty of all 
men to marry, it may not. That should remain 
for the individual to decide. The distracting 
influences of the marriage ties are many, taken 
at their best, even though every right minded 
man must admit such ties are natural and right. 
The question that remains is, ought the man 
who could give so much to the world to neglect 


from her children? 


any avenue through which he should pass to 
give his best—his all, his undivided brain 
force? Family ties should bring happiness, per- 
haps, with many natures the highest happiness, 
but should not the genius be a trifle selfish and 
deny himself that which would be so likely to 
divide his attention, his life and his work? 
Can the genius successfully serve two mistresses 
—his wife and his art? It matters little what 
his art may be, but perhaps in no field is the 
necessity for concentration so much required as 
in the world of letters. A young bachelor 
friend of the Search Light suggests, by the way 
of argument, that he could no more pen the ex- 
quisite and dainty verse which now delights the 
English reading world if he had the accompan- 
iment of a pack of crying babies, than he could 
move a mountain or turn the course of a river. 
A fretting, scolding wife would have the same 
unhappy influence upon him. The young 
mother who reads these pages will argue that 
babies should not cry, and the bride will say the 
wife does not, or should not scold. Granted. 
’ 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


But babies cry and good wives scold. Experi- 
ence teaches much, and your genius sometimes 
sees so deeply into human nature that he often 
looks long and carefully brfore he leaps; and 
then he decides to remain wedded to his art, 
and not to leap at all. 


How little the human mind is ale to grasp 
and retain, after all. So called “great minds” 
are really those which give, rather than receive. 
But to give one must first receive and the great- 
ness comes, in reality, through a capacity to re- 
ceive and retain knowledge or power. A mon- 
arch may appear great in the eyes of the world; 
but his mind may be as small, warped and per- 
verted as that of a South Sea Islander, and his 
greatness may be alone in name. The man or 
woman who serves you in the most menial and 
common things of life may have the mind of a 
master, but because of the lack of proper culti- 
yation its richness and beauty may perhaps 
never be known to the world. To think prop- 
erly is an art which few men have ever mas- 
tered. To confine one’s thought and work to 
certain individual lines and channels will in 
course of time warp and narrow the mind; but 
still there are many examples in which the world 
has becn benefited by just such narrowness. 
Once possessed of an honest thirst for knowl- 
edge the earnest student—no matter in what 
field or fields his line of thought and study may 
be—will reach out, strive, search and labor to 
acquire more knowledge than his neighbor. 
And still there is a danger even in great learn- 
ing. The student may become not only narrow, 
but selfish and distrustful of others, lest they 
should rob him of that which he has. Instead 
of spreading abroad that which gives him the 
keenest pleasure and delight he hoards it asa 
miser hoards his gold, guarding it by day and 
night as a treasure which he considers his own. 
Such minds do not make the world better. 
Once acquired it should be not only a pleasure 
but a duty for learned men or women to spread 
broadcast their knowledge so that the whole 
world could enjoy with them that which nature 
had permitted them to possess. The greatest 
happiness comes from the greatest giving, and 
it should not matter whether that which is given 
be gold or knowledge. Both are dear to the 
human mind and heart. 


AND to come down to the hard matter-of-fact 
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and practical side of life it is not really the man 
who hoards up his treasures, mental or others, 
who shines the brightest in the world of busi- 
ness. In this country of abundant opportunity, 
the chance of success for a business man would 
seem to be so great that failure is almost inex- 
cusable. Yet the percentage of failure to that 
of success, in a certain number of years, is al- 
ways surprisingly large, and why it should be 
so is a most natural and interesting subject of in- 
quiry. The sagacity seems to be of an ordinary 
character which would enable one to buy cheap 
on the one hand, and to sell dear on the other; 
to have between these two essential operations 
of trade a margin sufficient to pay business and 
living expenses, and, if the operation is long 
enough continued, to provide an eventual com- 
petence. When the last analysis of business is 
reached, it appears to consist almost solely in 
supplying each other’s wants. The vast aggre- 
gation of the civilized world seems to be either 
preparing, producing, handling, distributing, 
selling, buying, paying, settling or otherwise 
employed in some relation to the supply of 
some want in the human family, each thus em- 
ployed being at the same time the recipient of a 
like service from his fellow beings. Now when 
one comes to realize that this world of ours—the 
only world we actually know—is as old as it is, 
when the science of the rocks and the stars have 
reached a point so wonderful and marvelous as 
to tell long ages and vast distances to a precise 
point, is it not singular in this day of figures 
that the art has not been discovered by which 
the wants of the great human family can be 
measured? Why should not the sources of 
supply be so perfectly understood or regulated 
to suit the demand that the excess should never 
be created by which losses are incurred, and 
that the class to whom had been committed 
by the law of natural selection the duty of trans- 
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ferring merchandise and money from one hand 
to another would so thoroughly fathom all the 
possibilities that profit would be certain, and 
failure impossible? Perhaps the system is at 
fault; perhaps it is the people; but somehow 
such is not the case. The vast commerce of the 
world seems to be an utterly unregulated quan- 
tity. Whether it is trading the most common 
things of life for food in a remote settlement, or 
a year’s supply for a farmer’s family; whether 
it is the millions of annual sales in a jobbing 
line in any of the great centres of trade for the 
creatien of a contract for a thousand miles of 
railroad; whether it is the importation from 
foreign lands of cargoes of articles for supply of 
known wants, or the baseless operations in op- 
tions or futures in purely speculative markets, 
all these operations, large or small, are in direct 
competition one with another, without organiza- 
tion, without accuracy of knowledge and with- 
out certainty of profits in the\long run. True 
it is distinctive transactions are consummated 
with a knowledge of prices, oftentimes with an 
accurate acquaintance with the extent of the 
supply and the probability of demand, and if 
there were nothing to consider but the act of 
buying at one price, and selling at another, the 
business of the trade would not be so complex 
as to involve disaster and loss. Yet simple as 
exchange and barter seem to be, the laws which 
regulate them, the circumstances which surround 
them, and the manifold difficulties which stand 
in the way of universal success make the really 
successful business man as rare as the great 
scholar, the astute statesman, or the ingenious 
inventor. The rays of the Search Light, let 
them shine ever so brilliantly, will fail to pene- 
trate and solve the problem of success in riches, 
in business or in trade. It really remains with 
the individual, and the individual alone, to work 
out his salvation. 





SENSE AND 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


Can a colored agriculturist be said to infringe 
any electrician’s patent when he makes his 
Dinah—mow ? 

Does the result of restricting the porcine 
quadruped to a small board enclosure instead of 
allowing him to roam the fields confirm the 
statement that “The pen is mightier than the 
sward ?” 

Could the sordid suitor of a bank account if 
he wins his game be said to be “check- 
mated ?” 

Why can an undertaker be said to be the 
most successful of business men ? 

Because he carries out whatever he under- 
takes. 

JoHN VAN VREDEN BURGH. 


BLOWN OUT. 


A spark of the sacred fire, 
Lights up my dull abode. 

Will it glow to a song for the lyre, 
Will it kindle into an ode? 


May Apollo grant his favor! 
A breath from the world outside ; 


It flickers! It seems to waver! 
And the gentle flame has died! 
Harry RoMAINE. 


WHAT SHE SAID. 


ALGIE: “I told her she was an angel.” 

BarrRIE: “And what did she say?” 

ALGIE: “She said I was talking through my 
hat.” 


IT SEEMED SO. 


Sue: “ You came from New York originally, 
I understand. How long have you lived in 
Chicago?” 

HE (longingly): A million of years, I be- 


lieve.” 


NONSENSE. 


NO TIME FOR A JOKE. 


They had had a serious misunderstanding, 
this husband and wife, and a separation had 
followed. In time friends attempted to heal 
the breach and make them one again. 

“You should go back to your husband,” said 
her pastor, “and live with him. 
that you should.” 

“No,” she replied firmly. “No; my feelings 
have been injured beyond repair,” and she 
wasn’t joking, either. 


He is anxious 


ONE. 


“ Define a kiss,” he said, 

To her he did adore. 
“T think—I think,” she blushed, 
“T think it must mean: More.” 


TO ANNE. 


They said 

Her hair was red. 

To me it was pure gold, 
A-blush, because it did enfold 
A face and neck so fair. 
To see her there, 
Crowned, in the sunlight, 
With that wondrous hair, 
She was a glorious sight, 
To weary eyes, 

Of Paradise! 

And yet they * said 

Her hair was red. 


*The women. 


WHAT HE SMOKED. 


SHE: “ Do you smoke cigarettes?” 
He: “Oh, no. I come from Chicago. I 
smoke hams.” 


W. J. Lampton. 





THE NECESSITY OF CHANGE. 


a theme of which neither poet, phi- 

losopher nor preacher ever grows 
weary. It is the theme which, above all 
others, appeals to the emotional nature of 
the humanitarian and stimulates him to 
renewed effort in his striving after a 
universal brotherhood ; for he cannot but 
appreciate the fact that where all are 
subject to the same laws, the same limita- 
tions, there must be at least the nucleus of 
a bond of fraternal sympathy. On this 
broad plane all ‘sorts and conditions of 
men may meet and make common cause, 
for in none of the diverse phases of human 
life is anything absolutely sure save the 
certainty that sooner or later all things 
must passaway. The tacit recognition of 
change as part of the great unchangeable 
law of Nature is one of the many para- 
doxes that go to make up our complex 
existence. 

It may be admitted that in the abstract 
change is good for us. The Universal 
Mother is always wise, always far-seeing ; 
she equalizes conditions after a method 
peculiarly her own, levelling here and ele- 
vating there and dovetailing circum- 
stances into each other with more than 
mathematical precision, until her plans 
are so complete—her work so flawless— 
that everything moves in the most per- 
fect unison. Left to herself she makes 
no mistakes; it is only when man steps 
in to assist her that blunders are perpe- 
trated, throwing her finely adjusted 
mechanism out of order and overwhelm- 
ing her handiwork with irremediable ruin 
and disaster. 

Evolution is the keynote of Nature’s 
diapason, and evolution, .is but .a-synonym 
for change. In such changes. as are at- 


Ts mutability of things terrestrial is 


tributable to the agency of man the under- 
lying principle is the same, but the modus 
operandi is different. As practiced by 
Nature evolution is alway§8 gradual, al- 
ways carefully planned ; as operated by 
man it is more or less precipitate and ill- 
timed, and therefore out of touch with its 
environment. Nature produces change 
only when everything is prepared for it; 
man, when his own interests or those of 
his country prompt it, aside from all other 
considerations whatsoever. So the dis- 
cordant note is struck, the harmony rudely 
disturbed, while nobody knows precisely 
how or why. It is as if one lived a cen- 
tury before one’s time; “Excelsior” is 
the dominating spirit of the age, but on 
every hand one is hampered by the rem- 
nants of antiquity. 

But if Nature is responsible for the in- 
ception of that which we call change, man 
—or, it may be, woman—may truthfully 
claim distinction as the originator of 
Fashion, in whose siren form it is most 
attractively embodied. When and where 
was the sovereignty of Fashion estab- 
lished? is a question that is often asked 
but has never yet been answered. More 
than likely it dates back to the long-past 
days of our first ancestress, who—if one 
may judge of her by her daughters of the 
present generation—probably despoiled 
all the trees in Eden of their loveliness 
for the better adornment of her person, to 
say nothing of the lilies and roses that 
she wreathed around her supple form and 
intertwined with the long tresses of her 
hair. It is tolerably certain that when 
woman appeared on the scene Fashion 
did not lag far behind. 

It is the lamentable tendency of mod- 
ern times to scoff at that which can 
neither be vanquished nor ignored. Hence 
it is the custom of the period to inveigh 
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against the changeableness of Fashion, 
whose mysterious power sways the fancy 
of the multitude as it were but a leaf 
tossed by the summer breeze. We recog- 
nize it as a power whose authority few 
care to question and fewer still to oppose, 
for it controls the destinies of nations and 
bestows or withholds social distinction as 
it will. History teems with legends of 
what has been accomplished by woman’s 
beauty, but the chances are that woman’s 
dress and woman’s diplomacy were at the 
bottom of her influence. After all is said 
and done, men and women are but the 
marionettes i the show; it is Fashion who 
manipulates the strings. 

But though its power remains always 
the same Fashion in itself is evanescent 
enough. . To-day its form is this, to-mor- 
row that, and none can say what it shall 
be afterward. Modes come and go with 
the seasons; for a while they reign su- 
preme, and then the place thereof knows 
them no more. In the annals of fashion 

“This year is nothing to last year; 
To-morrow has no more to say 
To yesterday.” 


Fashion is ever a coquette, yet we find 


her very fickleness alluring, and admire 
her the more in that her smiles are so in- 


constant. We crave variety as the 
Mussulman his Paradise, and so long as 
we obtain it we are not always over- 
scrupulous as to its attendant qualities. 
As a matter of fact, grace and beauty are 
too often at a discount when novelty is in 
the market, and so long as we are pro- 
vided with something new we do not ex- 
act too much in the way of elegance. In 
the very nature of things we could not, 
because when one measures everything by 
the standard of high art there are limits 
to what one can accomplish in the dirce- 
tion of novelty; but hampered with no 
restrictions as to quality, it is a poor wit 
indeed that cannot furnish us with some 
new folly. 

Those of us who have the courage of 
our convictions may express our disap- 
proval when we are asked to adopt a 
mode in which all beauty and taste are 
sacrificed to novelty; we may utter a 
spirited protest against the tyranny that 
compels intelligent beings to clothe them- 


FASHIONS. 


selves in garments in whose designing all 
the canons of art are set at naught; we 
may go even further, and render our- 
selves conspicuous by refusing to immo- 
late our individuality upon the altar of 
custom. But the majority of us are satis- 
fied with the conviction that it is “the 
last new thing ;” and when once we have 
grown familiar with its inartistic outlines, 
its extravagant waste of material, its lurid 
aggressiveness of color, we are ready to 
defend it against all assaults, even sinking 
so low as to find undreamed of beauty 
where beauty never was. It is a woful 
truth that most of us are Philistines at 
heart. 

And now, to hark back—woman like— 
to the point from which we started. 
Change has become a necessary concomi- 
tant of civilized life, not to the individual 
only, but to the nation. If new fads and 
new fancies never beguiled us into loosen- 
ing our purse strings—if the same gown 
could be worn year after year without 
change or variety until the fabric fairly 
wore itself out—what would become of 
the mercantile interests of the world? 
Since it is proved, therefore, that Fashion 
is not merely a social but a commercial 
necessity, whose indulgence is productive 
of an incalculable amount of good in 
every section of the community, let no 
one cavil at the principles which uphold 
it. To dethrone it would be simply to 
overwhelm ourselves with disaster; like 
Dagon, it would in its mighty fall wreak 
vengeance upon those who accomplished 
its destruction. The lesser must ever be 
sacrificed for the greater good ; the pleas- 
ure of the individual must be made sub- 
servient to the advantage of the race. 

The question of Fashion’s authority 
being settled, it remains only for us to see 
to it that not even philanthropy invéigles 
us into making ourselves ridiculous. We 
have recently passed through a siege of 
extravagance, not alone in material, but 
in color and design. Renaissance being 
quite as much a law of art as of nature, it 
is inevitable that dead and gone vagaries 
of fashion should from time to time reap- 
pear, but it is to be hoped that with the 
steady growth of knowledge and refine- 
ment we shall eventually emerge from the 
chaos of costume; and if we cannot alto- 
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gether reform that indefinable quality Fia. 138. In this illustration is shown 
which we call La Mode, we can at least a stylish and eminently practical promen- 
regulate and modify it until it shall ac- ade gown of Redfern design, which is at- 
cord with our idealized conceptions of tractively modelled in diagonal velvet pile 
elegance and taste. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fic. 136 represents a 
superb wedding gown, 
which will be found es- 
pecially appropriate 
for an autumn bride. 
It is richly modelled in 
white peau de satin; 
the skirt and full gigot 
sleeves being left en- 
tirely plain, while the 
bodice is draped with a 
scarf of rare old point 
lace, knotted in the 
centre to form a zouave 
with ends. A long 
veil of similar lace 
is arranged high up- 
on the coiffure, and de- 
scends from thence the 
entire length of the 
dress, being gracefully 
disposed over the long 
sweeping train. The 
gown, which is design- 
ed by Bloom, is illus- 
trated on this page. 
Fic. 137. An ef- 
fective street costume 
is here given, of rich 
rose-colored broadcloth 
trimmed with satin of 
the new shade of blue. 
The skirt, which is 
tight to the knees, has 
below a deep accordion 
plaiting of satin divided from the ~ 
upper half by a band of passemen- 
terie which shows a mingling of gold- 
bronze, blue and black. The accordion 
plaited waist is of satin with bretelles and 
full sleeves of the cloth, the former edged 
with the trimming. Below the band of 
passementerie at the waist is a full accor- Fig. No. 136. 


For description 


dion frill. For illustration see page 505. see this page. 


~ 
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cloth of the new toast-brown shade. The 
plain skirt is cut in the latest mode, stif- 
fened slightly at the hem and finished 
with a row of stitching. The coat, which 
has a long bell basque, fits the figure close- 
ly in the back, but is opened in the front 
to display a waistcoat of seal brown vel- 
vet, which is finished with a high stand- 
ing collar and sharply pointed revers. 
The cape and square collar are braided 
with gold in an unpretentious design, the 
sleeves and coat fronts being similarly 
ornamented. For this illustration see 
page 506. 

Fie. 139. An especially smart design 
is here delineated. It is developed in 
dark gray bison cloth and is made quite 
close-fitting, the full basque being cut 
away slightly in front from the waist line 
down. The 1830 revers are plaited on 
each shoulder and graduated to the waist, 
being connected across the bust with straps 
of black braid. The lapel collar is of 
black velvet. The plain sleeves are dec- 
orated simply at the wrist with three rows 
of braid. The coat, which is designed by 
Redfern, is illustrated on page 507. 

Fic. 140. The attractive little dress 


shown in this sketch is modelled in gray 
eloth and trimmed with narrow brown 


velvet ribbon. The short waisted bodice 
is cut square and decorated with horizon- 
tal bands of the ribbon, a strap of which 
is passed over each shoulder, securing the 
loose oversleeves in position. The dress 
is worn over a full-sleeved loose skirt, 
which may be made either of white mull 
or India silk. For illustration see page 
508. 

Fig. 141 represents a modish street 
gown which is suitably developed in diag- 
onal cloth showing a charming color com- 
bination of green and gold. The entirely 
novel skirt is cut in four separate pieces, 
each of which is bordered with a narrow 
trimming of fine caracul fur, and opens in 
front to display a tablier of iridescent 
bronze embroidery, wrought on a rich 
foundation of drap d’or. The close-fitting 
coat is arranged over the hips in three 
basques, each edged with the fur. The 
shoulder capes are finished in a similar 
manner, while the vest, collars and waist 
belt are all of the embroidery. The full 
sleeve fits closely below the elbow and is 
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effectively deeorated with alternate bands 
of embroidery and fur. For this illus- 
tration see page 509. 

Fic. 142. A strikingly handsome toi- 
lette, thoroughly French both in concep- 
tion and detail, is that presented in this 
illustration. It is composed of Liberty 
satin in the new shade of mauve and is 
trimmed with mousse green velvet. A 
novel feature will be noted in the skirt, 
which is plain and close-fitting to the hips, 
where it is decorated with two bands of 
embroidered velvet, but from thence to 
the feet is draped with an accordion plait- 
ed Spanish flounce. The waist also is ac- 
cordion plaited and closes in surplice 
fashion, terminating in a bodice of the 
velvet, which is laced over jeweled but- 
tons. The bouffant sleeves are of silk 
chiffon of a tone harmonizing with that 
of the satin. This exquisite gown, which 
is one of Bloom’s newest designs, will be 
found on page 510. 

Fic. 143. A dainty dress for a dimin- 
utive maiden is here presented. It is de- 
veloped in pale blue surah and trimmed 
with white guipure. The skirt decoration 
consists of three inserted bands of guipure, 
a fourth serving to unite the skirt to the 
slightly pointed bodice. A _ scalloped 
berthe bordered with guipure outlines the 
rounded yoke, which is likewise trimmed 
with guipure. The full sleeve is gathered 
into a cuff decorated to correspond with 
the yoke. The dress is illustrated on 
page 511. 

Fic. (44. The little gown here shown 
will be found especially suitable for early 
autumn wear. It is made of white cash- 
mere, and hangs in straight unbroken 
lines from the neck, where it is cut round 
and finished with a frill edged with a 
band of red bébé ribbon. The shirred 
yoke is of red surah, the full sleeve ter- 
minating in a cuff of the same fabric fin- 
ished with a ribbon-edged frill. For 
illustration see page 512. 

Fic. 145 represents a charming dress 
for a little girl. It is modelled in écru 
pongee and is trimmed with dark émer- 
aude velvet ribbon. The full bodice is 
opened in a V to the waist in order to 
display a shirred under bodice of willow 
green surah, the shirrings being hidden 
beneath bands of the velvet. The bodice 
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Figure No. 137. 


is finished with a plaited berthe of the 


fabric bordered with velvet. The wide 
full sleeves are gathered at the elbow 
into deep cuffs of surah, shirred to cor- 
respond with the bodice. For this illus- 
tration see page 513. 


Whe 


oN 


For description see page 503. 


A cosTLy souvenir for a bridesmaid is 
a gold chain bangle, the clasp of which is 
cunningly concealed beneath two tiny 
hearts—one of rubies and the other of 
diamonds—tied together with a true 
lover’s knot of blue enamel. 
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NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


Tue whirligig of Time, which brings 
about all things soon or late, has brought 
to us another new season, upon whose un- 
trodden threshold we stand with eager, 
expectant eyes, awaiting the opening of 
its treasure houses 
and anticipating the 
changes that it will 
unfold to us. Not 
very pronounced 
changes, it would 
seem, if such premo- 
nitions as we have 
are worth regarding, 
for at the present 
moment fashion is in 
an undeniably chaot- 
ic condition, and the 
prospects of the fash- 
ion writer are shroud- 
ed in Cimmerian 
gloom. There is lit- 


tle that is new about 
us to-day, and we are 
in a delightfully un- 


certain state of mind 
concerning to-mor- 
row. 

But as every cloud 
is said to have a sil- 
ver lining so even 
here there are some 
mitigating circum- 
stances, and the few 
stray ideas that one 
can glean, though 
they are but vague 
and indefinite, are 
nevertheless such as 
must give some con- 
solation to our be- 
nighted souls. Most 
comforting of all is 
a rumor that we hear, 
—originating, as rumors are wont, no- 
body knows precisely where,—that hence- 
forth we are to array ourselves sensibly as 
well as daintily, casting aside the extrav- 
agances which have dominated us for two 
or three seasons past. We are to bid 
farewell to the balloon-like sleeves whose 
hugeness has bordered on the grotesque ; 


Figure No. 138. For description see page 503. 
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and with them will vanish the ridicu- 
lously extended skirts,—like unto nothing 
so much as an overgrown extinguisher, 
The crinoline scare is deader even than 
the proverbial door nail, and those who 
dreaded the compulsory adoption of this 
modern instrument of torture are begin- 
ning to breathe freely once more. 

Notwithstanding 
the clouds that are 
to-day obscuring the 
financial horizon, we 
are assured that the 
new season, when 
once it is fairly ush- 
ered in, will be an un- 
usually brilliant one. 
Optimists all are the 
high priests of Fash- 
ion, and even the 
most insignificant of 
her votaries in a 
measure partakes of 
their enthusiasm. No 
matter how unprom- 
ising the present, 
there is always “a 
good time coming,” 
which will amply 
compensate for the 
darkness that has 
gone before. 

So we are assured, 
with an assumption 
of authority, that be- 
fore the winter comes 
we shall all be wear- 
ing gowns of satin 
and velvet, whose 

trimmings will be of 

the finest and cost- 

liest lace. There is 

nothing really start- 
ling in this, inasmuch 
as last year at this 
time we fairly revel- 
led in velvet, while 
lace we have “always with us”—those of 
us who can afford it. The novelty lies in 
the fact that velvet will be employed for 
entire gowns, instead of merely for deco- 
ration ; and this, of course, will necessitate 
the use of only the richest trimming, and 
very little of that. Plain skirts will cer- 
tainly remain, for who would be guilty of 
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such vandalism as cutting up velvet into 
frills and flounces? But all this may be 
true and it may not; the information that 
one obtains at the beginning of the season 
must always be taken more or less cum 
grano salis. 

Just now there is a positive rage for 
accordion plaiting, which will probably 
continue throughout the autumn. Not 
only gowns but cloaks also are accordion 
plaited, while accordion plaited bodices 
still enjoy the pre-eminence over all others. 
The combination of black and white, too, 
is another feature of les modes d’ aujourd’ 
hui which has quite enchained the fickle 
fancy of the public, and is really very 
pretty and highly effective. It is the out- 
come of the reaction which was inevitable 
after the surfeit of startling colors and 
more startling combinations from which 
we have been suffering. Our eyes, blind- 
ed by overmuch brilliance, have begun to 
demand rest, and we seek it in the sub- 
dued tones which Madame la Mode has at 
last taken into her favor. 

Any number of weddings are arranged 
to take place when the great world final- 
ly returns to Paris, and the leading mod- 
istes are very busy in consequence. The 
bridal dresses are all more or less plain 
about the skirts, though the bodices are 
very much trimmed ; indeed the bride of 
to-day looks very much like a reincarna- 
ted Aphrodite amid the foamy billows of 
lace or chiffon or mousseline de soie that 
envelop her. As for the veil, it is no 
longer employed to cover the face, but is 
arranged high upon the coiffure to fall 
over the back of the dress, half concealing 
the long sweeping train beneath its diaph- 
anous draperies. 

Some of the gowns in course of prepar- 
ation for wedding guests are superb. 
Among them is one of opalescent gray- 
pink satin, made en Princesse and opened 
in front over an accordion plaited petti- 
coat of white mousseline de soie, bordered 
with a deep: flounce of Mechlin lace. The 
sleeves are of lace and mousseline de soie 
with wide oversleeves of satin, over which 
again are epaulettes of lace. The effect is 
too beautiful to find expression in words. 

To descend from the sublime to the al- 
together mundane is always a little pain- 
ful, but a good excuse presents itself in 
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Figure No. 139. For description see page 504, 


the fact that a well known woman’s tailor 
has just originated a new and remarkably 
sensible idea, the only wonder being that 
no one ever thought of it before. It takes 
the eminently practical form of a travel- 
ling costume which may be worn over an 
indoor gown. The skirt is made to open 
down one side, where it fastens with large 
buttons, while the double breasted coat is 
finished with wide sleeves and a piquant 
1830 collar; the vest worn with it may 
be either a loose silk blouse or a sleeveless 
waistcoat. The advantage of the gown 
lies in its easy adjustment, while the fact 
that the house gown may be worn beneath 
it will commend it to the woman traveller 
who desires to economize space in her 
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packing. The weight of the extra gown 
is really no greater than that of the or- 
dinary travelling cloak, as both skirt and 
coat may be modelled in light weight 
cheviot with the very thinnest of silken 
linings, though the skirt is, of course, 
stiffened at the hem with an inner lining 
of haircloth. 


NEW EFFECTS IN HOME DECO- 
RATION. 


PERHAPS there is no season in the whole 
year more utterly trying to the temper of 
the average housewife than that upon 
which she has just entered. It is the 
time when the house must go through its 
autumnal “clearing up;” when portieres 
and draperies must be re-hung, furniture 
and bric-a-brac rearranged, and the house- 
hold generally prepared for the long 
months of winter, when indoor festivities 
will be the order of the day and there will 
be little or no opportunity for renovation 
and redecoration. 

The hanging of her porti?res is a serious 
matter to the chdtelaine of artistic aspira- 
tions, and costs her numberless hours of 
anxious thought. In no part of her do- 
mestic arrangements is there wider scope 
for the display of native talent, for even 
the simplest and most inexpensive mate- 
rials may be so manipulated as to impart 
an air of elegance to an utterly unpreten- 


Figure No. 140. For description see page 504, 
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tious apartment; while, on the other 
hand, costly fabrics demand greater elabo- 
ration of detail and frequently fall very 
far short of being either beautiful or 
artistic. 

Among professional decorators new 
fashions in draperies, just as marked and 
just as arbitrary as those in gowns and 
millinery, are evolved with every new sea- 
son; and the ultra fashionable woman 
would quite as cheerfully wear a last 
year’s gown as allow the arrangement of 
her drawing room curtains to be a couple 
of seasons out of date. Insignificant a 
matter as it may seem to outsiders, she is 
well aware that her feminine acquaint- 
ances will not only criticize and condemn 
the merest suggestion of the passé, but 
will measure the remaining features of 
her ménage by the standard of her suc- 
cess or failure in the artistic treatment of 
her surroundings. 

The more fortunate woman of fewer 
pretensions, whose soul is unharassed by 
the heartburnings attendant on social 
rivalry and caste distinctions, and who 
would not if she could render herself or 
her household subservient to any such 
tyrannous authority, is nevertheless as 
fully cognizant of the importance attach- 
ing to the minor details of environment 
as her wealthier sister. In the American 
woman the artistic temperament is espe- 
cially marked, betraying itself in almost 
every class and condition of life, so that 
the smallest house is not infrequently a 
mansion in miniature; proving the truth 
of the statement so oft repeated in the 
pages of this magazine, that artistic re- 
sults are in no sense dependent upon heavy 
disbursements. 

The flat system has gained so much 
ground within recent years that in writ- 
ing suggestions for the housekeeper of 
moderate means it seems to demand more 
consideration than any other. Of course, 
us everything is on the smallest possible 
scale—more often than not, inconveniently 
so—the labor and expense of furnishing 
a small flat is as nothing compared with 
that of furnishing a house; but there are 
items to be taken into account which 
under other conditions might not call for 
special attention. Heavy, cumbersome 
furniture is out of place in such a doll’s 
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house as the average flat; consequently 
heavy draperies should likewise be ab- 
jured. Brilliant color effects and aggres- 
sive patterns should be avoided as the 
pestilence, for these—never in the best of 
taste—invariably require space and dis- 
tance to set them off; aside from which, 
nothing becomes more wearisome to fa- 
tigued nerves and sight than the continual 
contemplation of glaring hues, while dull 
and neutral tints are, on the contrary, al- 
together restful in their in- 
fluence. 

Hangings for double 
doors are divided into two 
classes—the “under-drape,” 
or curtain proper, and the 
“over-drape,” which con- 
ceals the curtain pole. The 
over-draperies are arranged 
in loops or cascades, left 
purposely in uneven lengths 
in order to produce the ad- 
mired one-sided effect ; for 
nothing must look stiff or 
formal in our modern par- 
lors. Occasionally the por- 
titre is discarded altogether, 
the over-drapery sufficing 
to rob the arch or doorway 
of its bareness; but it is 
needless to say that this 
style is adopted only when 
the connecting rooms are 
both utilized as parlors. 

Pictures, except when 
placed on an easel in one 
corner of the room, are no 
longer draped, neither are 
mirrors so frequently 
shrouded with decorations 
of China silk or grenadine 
as they once were. A while 
ago a fashionable parlor 
looked more like a minia- 
ture dry goods store than 
anything else, with its odd 
lengths of material draped 
over every available piece 
of furniture, irrespective of 
its uses or character. Mantels are still 
covered with artistically disposed draper- 
ies of silk or silkoline, but the day of 
the once ubiquitous lambrequin has long 
been past. 


Figure No. 141. For descnption see page 504. 


It is by no means essential that the ac- 
cesories of a daintily furnished parlor 


should be expensive. Fortunately taste 
and beauty are not governed by cost, and 
it is quite possible to obtain excellent re- 
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sults with but a trifling outlay. 
is really indispensable is an eye for artis- 
tic effect, a little natural aptitude and 
perseverance and rather more than a dash 


of individuality. 
These, backed up by 
a few spare dollars 
and the capacity for 
spending them to the 
best advantage, will 
be quite sufficient to 
render a home entire- 
ly charming. 

For an example it 
may be interesting to 
quote the experiences 
of a young matron of 
zsthetic leanings and 
indomitable energy, 
who, weary of the dis- 
comforts of a metro- 
politan boarding 
house, determined to 
possess a modest es- 
tablishment of her 
own. Having but a 
limited exchequer the 
necessity for rigid 
economy forced itself 
upon her at the out- 
set, but she did not 
allow herself to be 
daunted by the diffi- 
culties that beset her. 
On one point, how- 
ever, she was inflex- 
ible; she would have 
no “make-believe” 
furniture. The 
barrel and dry 
goods box order 
of things she / 
tabooed from , 
the start, well 
knowing that 
no power on 
earth can trans- 
form the former 
into a comfort- 
able chair, while 
bureaus and 


tables fashioned out of dry goods boxes aré 
never anything but a delusion and a snare. 
Most of the furniture of her tiny flat 
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as new.” 


‘ Figure No. 142. For desoription see page 504. 


gold fringe. 


inexpensive odds and ends here and there 
and bestowing upon them a coat of var- 
nish that made them look fully “as good 
The parlor chairs, however— 


all of them wicker— 
were her chefs d’cu- 
vre. An old rocker 
that would almost 
have disgraced a 
squatter’s cabin was 
transformed into a 
thing of beauty by a 
bottle of ebony enam- 
el and a few artistic 
touches of gold paint, 
while cushions cover- 
ed with some rem- 
nants of old gold 
plush and tied in po- 
sition with bows of 
satin ribbon rendered 
it the cosiest of rest- 
ing places. A plain 
bookease of generous 
dimensions, made by 
a carpenter from some 
odd pieces of 
pine board, was 
also treated with 
the enamel, and 
formed an inex- 
pensive recepta- 
cle for many pre- 
cious volumes. 
But the dra- 
pery over the 
double door was 
the most strik- 
ing feature of 
the decoration. 
It consisted of a 
piece of pale 
gold colored 
grenadine, lin- 
ed with black 
China silk and 
embroidered in 
a sketchy design 
of yellow mar- 
guerites all 
around its edges. 


where it was finished with a black and 
Thrown with studied negli- 
gence over the curtain pole in three or 


she purchased at second hand, picking up four irregular loops with one end reaching 
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to the floor, the effect was altogether 
unique and elicited no end of admiring 
comments from its originator’s feminine 
friends. At the windows were hung long 
curtains of yellow scrim, embroidered in 
linen floss to correspond with the portiére. 
The scheme of black and gold was car- 
ried out in detail through the entire par- 
lor, and though it looks sombre in print 
it certainly was not so in reality. On the 
contrary, it proved rather attractive than 
otherwise, forming a decidedly artistic 
background for the choice if small collec- 
tion of curios which served to accentuate 
the Eastern character of the apartment. 
In one corner there stood a Japanese 
screen embroidered in black and gold, in 
another a Turkish tabouret of teak-wood 
supporting a majolica vase filled with 
artificial yellow marguerites, while in a 
third stood the little ebony and gold 
piano, over which was draped an embroi- 
dered shawl that had belonged to an In- 
dian Begum. Near by stood the wrought 
iron piano lamp on its ormolu pedestal, 
surmounted by a pagoda-shaped shade 
of accordion plaited yellow silk with a 
flounce of black lace just showing under- 
neath its edge. ARIADNE. 


MODISH DRESS MATERIALS AND 
GARNITURES. 


OnE cannot but experience a sensation 
of regret as one finally realizes that the 
summer is dead. Itis a little hard to bid 
farewell for a year to the sweet delights 
of the golden weather, the alluring pretti- 
nesses of dainty summer gowns, and to 
look forward to the long winter, with its 
wretched accompaniments of outdoor 
dreariness and discomfort. 

But alas for the fickleness of feminine 
humanity !—for when Nature lays aside 
her summer clothes and puts on her au- 
tumn gown of russet and crimson,—when 
the leaves are beginning to fall all about 
us and the air grows damp and chill,— 
one cannot but find a certain amount of 
pleasurable excitement in the selection of 
seasonable garments. We love variety, 
we children of Nature, and where should 
we find it if not in the ceaseless revolu- 
tions of Fashion’s wheel ? 


Figure No. 143. For description see page 504. 


Unfortunately for our expectations, the 
season which has just dawned is likely to 
prove rather disappointing in point of 
novelties, and very few things that are 
really new are to be seen as yet. Perhaps 
the manufacturers exhausted their re- 
sources in the over-generous stream of 
beautiful fabrics with which they flooded 
us last winter ; perhaps womankind is be- 
coming less extravagant and more utilita- 
rian; and perhaps—the likeliest case of 
all—but few have money enough to lavish 
upon really striking novelties, whose cost 
increases perceptibly with every successive 
season. Public interest in fashion is at 
present in an unmistakably languishing 
condition, and no one seems greatly to 
care what modes may come or go. It is 
as if we had run the gamut of extrava- 
gance and were wearied with overmuch 
splendor. 

Nevertheless, though we are at present 
shrouded in gloom there are rumors of 
better days to come. Velvets are to be 
worn, and their introduction will, it is 
said, signalize the commencement of a 
new era in costume. Velvet was used so 
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extensively last winter and spring that 
fashion might reasonably be expected to 
demand a chance; but, after all, nothing 
is quite so becoming as this richest and 
costliest of fabrics. This season, we are 
told, it will be used for entire gowns quite 
as much as for trimmings, but of the truth 
of this no one can judge at this early 
stage. Even the wealthiest woman 
shrinks a little from the expenditure of 
several hundred dollars upon a single 
gown, and that is what 
it means when the gown 
is a velvetone. And in 
such troublous times as 
these there is a necessity 
for economy which but 
few can afford entirely 
to ignore. 

Efforts are being made, 
as they are ever and 
anon, to push Bayadere 
stripes again into favor. 
This time they are intro- 
duced in moiré antique, 
which is to be one of the 
fashionable fabries of the 
season. The stripes are 
in satin, woven at inter- 
vals of several inches, 
and giving the wearer 
the appearance of hav- 
ing a hoopskirt on the 
outside of her gown. Not 
that hoopskirts are to be 
worn, be it said; that, at 
least, is something to be 
thankful for. But to re- 
turn to the striped moirés. 
It is scarcely likely that 
they will be generally 
adopted, for the Ameri- 
can woman has already 
had bitter experiences of their utter unbe- 
comingness ; and when the wearer happens 
to be short or stout, or both, the effect is 
unpleasantly reminiscent of a barrel. 

Brocades and satins of exceeding rich- 
ness are those which will be worn by the 
true élégante through the winter season. 
The color combinations in these rich and 
rare materials—always so well adapted 
to the style of the grande dame—are in 
the highest degree artistic, and if they 
lack the brilliancy and glare of last sea- 


Figure No. 144. For description see page 504. 
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son’s fabrics, it is a fact not to be regret- 
ted. Ombré effects, in which the nuances 
are introduced with wonderful subtlety, 
are to continue in favor a while longer, 
but they are quite subdued in comparison 
with their predecessors. 

The same shadow effects are to be noted 
in some of the new woollen fabrics, which 
are, however, decidedly quieter in tone 
than anything we have seen for some time 
past. One cannot but appreciate the 

change from the late 
glaring aggressiveness of 
color, and it is a positive 
relief to contemplate the 
soberer hues which are 
now presented to our 
wearied vision. Helio- 
trope is not altogether 
passé, but it comes in soft 
neutralized tones which 
are full of repose, and is 
but rarely seen in fabrics 
destined for outdoor 
wear. Green also retains 


its hold upon our fancy, 
but this, too, has under- 
gone the same subduing 
and refining process and 


is the better for it. Shot 
and glacé effects are 
shown in many woollens, 
but are not remarkably 
striking, though they are 
excellently blent and in 
no sense either crude or 
inartistic. 

The weaves introduced 
in the newest goods are 
all more or less coarse, 
many partaking of the 
nature of canvas or hop- 
sacking. The woven de- 
signs are none of them assertive, the pref- 
erence being given to raised effects of the 
boutonné order. Diagonal weaves are 
very much en evidence and are mostly in 
good taste, while in some materials nar- 
row stripes are shown and in others pin- 
dots of a color contrasting well with the 
tint or tints of the grounding. 

That crépons have not yet exhausted 
their phenomenal popularity is evident 
from the fact that many new ones are 
being imported, the majority of which, 
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however, are designed for evening wear 
and are woven entirely of silk. Nothing 
could possibly be more graceful or durable 
than this delightful fabric, which lends it- 
self to the artifices of the skillful modiste 
with such admirable readiness. It is a re- 
gretable fact that the same cannot be said 
of the new woollen materials, which are 
conspicuously stiff and wiry, and lack the 
pliant adaptability which we have learned 
to esteem above all other 
qualities. It is difficult 
to say just what mode 
will be found best calcu- 
lated for the utilization 
of fabrics so uncomprom- 
isingly harsh in texture 
as some of the latest im- 
portations, but it is to 
be hoped that the in- 
genuity of the fashion 
creators will evolve 
something that is neither 
hopelessly ugly nor ut- 
terly uncomfortable. 
Regarding trimmings 
there is even less to ba re- 
corded than in any other 
branch of fashion. Lace 


—particularly point de 
Venise—is again to be 
one of the features of 


modish attire. This is 





good news, for lace is by 
far and away the most 
becoming and graceful 
of all gariiitures save fur, 
—of which more a 
month hence. Embroid- 
eries, when employed at 
all, will be applied di- 
rectly upon the garment 
and but rarely in the 
form of galons. Jet and 
the ubiquitous paillettes are as much in 
vogue asever. Ribbons, too, are seen al- 
most everywhere, every indoor gown hav- 
ing its quota of choux bows, with nearly 
always a folded girdle defining the waist. 
Satin is as fashionable in ribbons as in 
everything else, and some of the newest are 
of reversible satin, showing two contrasting 
colors. Velvet ribbon is if anything a de- 
gree more popular than the satin, the nar- 
row bébé ribbon being especially admired. 
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DAINTY ADDENDA OF WOMAN’S 
DRESS. 


Vetts of real Chantilly lace, preferably 
in white or cream, have been much af- 
fected of late by fashionable Parisiennes. 
They are rather a welcome change from 
the inevitable black dotted net which has 
been so long in vogue, but it should al- 
ways be remembered that they look well 

only over an irreproach- 
able complexion. An- 
other veil that is entirely 
new is of black net show- 
ing a sparse design in 
white. This also is ex- 
tremely unbeeoming to 
any but a pretty woman, 
although it must be ad- 
mitted that it imparts an 
undeniable air of smart- 
ness to a well chosen 
toilette. 

Dainty mouchoirs for 
especially festive occa- 
sions are fashioned of 
filmy gauze, almost as 
fine as the proverbial 
spider’s web. They are 
decorated with a border 
of tiny flowerets em- 
broidered in tinted silks, 
with the monogram of 
the owner set in one - 
corner. 

A charming fashion 
indeed—and vastly be- 
coming withal to a beau- 
tiful woman whose hair 

is carefully arranged— 
is that of wearing as a 
headdress a narrow coro- 


Figure No. 145. For description see page 504. nal of velvet, ending in 


front in an aigrette or 
a pair of gauzy jewelled wings. The 
fancy for wearing gems—not only in the 
hair, but elsewhere on the person—has 
grown perceptibly during recent seasons, 
until now all public places of entertain- 
ment are aglitter with precious stones. 
Emeralds, by the way, are still the favor- 
ites, probably owing to the furor which 
their peculiar shade of green has created 
in the world of fashion, and which shows 
but little sign of abatement. 
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Possibly the weightiest argument 
against hygienic underwear is its unmiti- 
gated ugliness, for dainty lingerie is al- 
ways dear to the heart of the true gentle- 
woman. A_ charming slumber robe 
modelled on the lines of the Empire gown 
is made of fine white India silk, and is 
exquisitely trimmed with real Valen- 
ciennes lace. The upper portion is an 
exact reproduction of the shortwaisted 
Empire bodice, and is formed of tiny 
pufis of silk alternating with bands of 
lace insertion. It is finished at the neck 
with a deep frill of lace, fastened in front 
with a bow of ribbon. The sleeves are 


very full and are trimmed at the wrists 
with deep lace frills. 


FASHIONABLE CHAPEAUX. 


In the usual order of events the fash- 
ions of the season that is to be are defin- 
itely decided upon long before the close 
of the season that is, and if novelties are 
not on view in the stores it is only because 
they are purposely held back until the 
last moment that the new ideas may not 
be pirated by dishonest persons. But this 
season the usual order of events is utterly 
reversed, and even to the privileged eyes 
of the fashion writer the mystic temples 
of the fickle goddess disclose nothing of 
absorbing interest, inasmuch as they are 
as yet practically empty of novelties. 

New things there are, of course—or 
things which are termed new for want of 
a more fitting adjective, but on the whole 
the possibilities of the future are lament- 
ably undecided. It is not agreeable to 
be continually reminded of the lugubrious 
condition of financial affairs, but the fact 
is quite indisputable that this alone is re- 
sponsible for the present paucity of new 
things. Matters are practically the same 
everywhere, so that neither in Europe nor 
America will the commencement of the 
season be signalized by the display of any- 
thing especially remarkable, although it 
is confidently predicted by those who are 
in a position to know that when the pres- 
ent strain is relaxed the season will prove 
in every way a satisfactory one. 

But it is the present and not the future 
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with which we are chiefly concerned, and 
we are therefore glad to welcome anything 
that offers a relief from the deadly dull- 
ness that has lately held sway. Importa- 
tions from Europe, while not really rich 
in novelties, are still rich enough to be 
worthy of notice, and are above all re- 
markable for the absence of ostentation 
that distinguishes them. Women of taste 
will rejoice to know that they may this 
season array themselves quite 4 la mode 
and yet in no sense render themselves 
ridiculous. 

So far as shapes are concerned there 
seems to be a decided inclination towards 
those of the modernized Directoire style, 
while the Napoléon chapeau is also ac- 
corded a measure of favor. More strik- 
ing than either of these is an oddly shaped 
affair which resembles in a degree the 
bonnets of both the First and Second 
Empires. In this the crown is large and 
somewhat shallow, while the poke and 
“curtain” are both apparent. The latter 
is in fact a distinctive feature of many of 
the imported models, more particularly 
of the smaller ones; sometimes being 
formed of lace, sometimes of paillettes of 
jet or steel, and not infrequently of di- 
minutive ostrich tips, set along the edge 
of the bonnet in such a manner as to 
droop carelessly over the back of the coif- 
fure. There is a quaintness about the 
effect of this arrangement which will prove 
irresistible to some, although it is a little 
difficult to accustom one’s self to such 
pronounced revivals as these after a lapse 
of more than half a century. 

In the main, hats are unquestionably 
smaller and bonnets much more en evi- 
dence than for some time past. Brims are 
still bent and curved in various styles, 
which are pretty or grotesque as the case 
may be, and generally according to the 
individual taste of the milliner or the 
wearer. The most popular brim appears 
to be that which is either cut or rolled 
back in the centre or at one side of the 
front—a mode which is but ill calculated 
to adapt itself to any save the youngest 
and fairest of faces. The ornamentation 
in the most fashionable models is confined 
chiefly to the front, and is arranged more 
often than otherwise to give a broad 
“spread eagle” effect. Alack and alas!. 
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Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


for too often it proves utterly disastrous 
to the wearer. As in other seasons, that 
woman will show herself wisest who selects 
her bonnet and its trimming with an eye 
to their becomingness rather than to any 
other quality. 


A decided novelty is presented in rather 
diminutive bonnets covered entirely with 
pheasant’s down, which is usually dyed 
black or some dark, rich hue. The effect 
is both pretty and unique, for nothing 
could be more becoming to the face than 
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the soft framing of feathers, upon which 
there is always.a sheen that.is peculiarly 
elegant, while the dark fluffiness is even 
more subduing than velvet in its influence 
upon the complexian. 

Feathers trimmed with lace may fairly 
be ranked among the strikingly new dec- 
orations. Fashion has given us vagaries 
galore within the last few seasons, but 
this would seem to be the acme of gro- 
tesqueness, further than which extrava- 
gance could not go. And yet the result 
is not at all unpleasiug. The feathers 
decorated in this way are those of the 
made-up variety, in which straight quills 
play a prominent part. Across the top 
of each quill is pasted a strip of narrow 
lace, always contrasting in color with its 
feather background. Sometimes a tiny 
rosette of lace is placed in the centre of 
a fluffy tuft of down, which forms the ba- 
sis of an aigrette or an osprey; and quite 
frequently each spear in the aigrette is 
tipped with a minute bit of lace, applied 
just as jet might be. White lace upon 
black is the favorite color combination, 
though 5/é d’or upon brown is almost 
equally admired. 

The hats illustrated are sketched from 
models fron. the well known Paris house 
of Linn Faulkner, imported by Messrs. 
Thos. H. Wood & Co. 

Fic. 1. An unique combination of 
black and white is illustrated in this 
model. The brim of the hat is covered 
with frills of black velvet, each of which 
is bordered with narrow white Cluny lace, 
while the flat crown is formed entirely of 
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fine jet. In front is a rosette of coquelicot 
velvet ribbon, above which rises a black 
and white osprey; while under the brim 
in the back is a larger rosette of coqueli- 
cot velvet, from which issue strings of the 
same daring hue. 

Fic. 2 presents-a becoming bonnet of 
olive green velvet, which will be found 
eminently suitable for a matron. The 
brim is turned up sharply in front and 
decorated with a black and white bird, 
surmounted by a spreading aigrette. The 
strings, of ivory velvet ribbon, are crossed 
in the back over tlie low flat crown and 
secured above each ear with a small gold 
and steel buckle. 

Fic. 3. In this charming hat is shown 
a striking combination of brown velvet 
and mousse green satin. The square crown 
is covered with the satin, the coquettishly 
bent brim being of brown velvet lined 
with green. In front is disposed a group 
of superbly shaded ostrich tips combining 
the prevailing tones of the hat; while at 
the side of the back a tiny bow of satin 
secures in place an iridescent aigrette. 

Fic. 4 shows a picturesque chapeau 
that may be worn with equal propriety 
during the autumn ‘or the early winter. 
Modelled in fine black silk felt, the rather 
wide brim is faced with several closely 
set frills of narrow black satin ribbon. 
Around the crown is twisted a torsade of 
orange and black ribbon, the shaded os- 
trich plumes, one of which is allowed to 
droop over the coiffure in the back, being 
also of orange and black, betraying here 
and there a suspicion of white. 
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